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latex 


Painting is easy now. Paints 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, have no 
paint odor. They dry to a tough, 
scrubbable finish, yet rinse out 
of brush or roller with plain 
water. 


... Another example of Dow 
at work with industry to make 
better products for you. 


_ Latex is just one member of the 
forge family..of Dow plastics that 
is bringing color and conven- 
“fence to your everyday living. 
Hundreds of other basic chemi- 
cals and magnesium, the world's 
tightest structural metal, are also 
supplied ‘by. Dow to manufac- 
turers throughout the world. Here 
is chemistry working with industry 
in the continuing search for im- 
proved methods and materials, 
~ proved products for you. 


For more information about Dow 
products, contact your repre- 
sentative in England or write to 
Dow, Dept. 310-N. 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan «+ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED « Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. « Midland. Michigan, U.S.A. ° Cable: Dowpanam 
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One 
briefcase 
is not 
just like 
another 


Look at this briefcase, that 

briefcase, the other briefcase— 

and you'll see that they’re all very nice 

too. Now look at a Unicorn—feel the exquisite 

softness of its natural leather, examine the beautiful 

stitching and luxurious hand-finished look that results 

from the careful work of a band of skilled craftsmen at Bury. 
Try packing a Unicorn with papers and note the quantities it 
can take without disturbing its handsome slim lines. Then you ' 
will realise why you could never be satisfied with 

anything else but a Unicorn. 

The immaculate model illustrated is a 17’x11}” briefcase* with 
two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section 

for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for 
newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of solid 
brass. All leather handle. 


In Golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at £12.17.6d.; golden tan, 
brown or black smooth polished hide at £9.18.6d. or natural 
coach hide at £10.5.0d. (*17’x14” models, £1.0.0d. extra). 
Matching zip folio cases size 16”x10}” available 

separately at £4.10.0d., £2.18.0d., and £3.8.0d. 

respectively. Post free and tax free to U.K. 


(U.S.A. orders and enquiries: Sterling International, 
225 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal.) Zip Folio Case 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded immediately. 

Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade. 
London, W.1. Telephone: Hyde Park 8939, or by post 
from our works: 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 


(Dept. ET8) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. Bury 2133. 


Do you know modern 
OIL-FIRED heating? 


The “HOME-FIRE” -with its thermostatically controlled 
heat and absence of dirt is an essential luxury in the modern 
residence. 

Why not convert your small independent boiler to oil-firing 
and banish for ever the drudgery of carrying fuel buckets and 
clearing ashes? The ‘“* HOME-FIRE” 

offers the cheapest form of clean, 

labour-free heat for hot water and 

central heating. 


Send now for full details and 
name of nearest dealer. 


OIL BURNER 


Installed in your small independent 
boiler with 150 gal. storage tank 
from under £100 complete. 


Ue 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box 338) DROITWICH. 


a EXPERIENCE 
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&£6.C. AND THE CHANGING 


An artist’s impression of a G.E.C atomic power station of the future 


ATOMIC POWER FOR PEACE 


Nearly 200 years ago James Watt’s kettle changed the course of 
industrial history. Now, into the second half of the twentieth century, 
comes a far greater development — the age of nuclear energy. 

The Geneva Conference has shown that Britain leads the world in 
developing this new source of power —is ready now to take its place 
in the design and construction of complete atomic power stations not 
only for this country but for markets throughout the world. And in 
the forefront of this great development stands the G.E.C., leaders in 
electrical progress. 

With a background of manufacturing experience covering over 
half a century of electrical power and generation, the G.E.C. has vast 
resources in scientific and engineering knowledge to contribute to the 
development of this new source of power. 

The G.E.C. has a staff of engineers, physicists, metallurgists, 
chemists and allied technicians, unrivalled in the industrial world, 
devoting their energies exclusively to solving the many problems 
associated with atomic power station construction. They have been, 
from the outset, closely associated with atomic developments and the 
supply of equipment for Britain’s atomic factories. 


At this moment they are busy on the design of nuclear reactors 
and other specialised equipment. And in addition, all the power 
station generating plant, transformers and switchgear, all the elec- 
tronic components, instrumentation equipment and supervisory 
control systems, and even the underground cables and overhead lines 
that will carry power from the stations to the factories, offices and 
homes of the nation, will be made within the G.E.C. family of works 


and companies. 


LEADERS IN ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.? 





= 
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A partly recorded 
Dictabelt record 
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9 
This is the Dictabelt record, a red plastic belt, the exclusive 
recording medium of the Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 
The Dictabelt represents the most efficient, most time-saving method 
of office dictation for the time-conscious business man. 


The Dictabelt record stands up to 
treatment like this! 


Crush it! Bend it! Tread on it! You can’t impair the 
recording. You can’t erase it by accident. The Dictabelt 
is virtually indestructible. 


The Dictabelt record sounds like this! 


Clear as a bell. And the Dictabelt gives you crystal-clear 


reproduction all through—uniformly clear from begin- 
ning to end. 


The Dictabelt record files like this! 


The Dictabelt can be filed in an ordinary filing cabinet 
like a sheet of paper. 


The Dictabelt record mails like this! 
into an envelope and posted. 


The Dictabelt record costs about this! 


Actual experience proves that in use the Dictabelt costs 
only a few pence a day. 


And it gives you completely visible 
recording ! 


Place-finding is easy. You see exactly where you left off. 
Corrections are simplicity itself. 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION. 


Only the Dictaphone Time-Master uses the Dictabelt — the world’s most modern dictation record 








Dictaphone Company Limited 


Dept. 7, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1I. 
Hyde Park 9461 


| would like to try the Dictaphone Time-Master. 
| Please arrange a demonstration for me. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
Branch Office 
BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 





LIFE TALKS BUSINESS 
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Which product will distributors prefer to handle? 


The products are very similar, the price and profit 
margins are the same, and the markets are identical. 


Yet one product gets quick, enthusiastic distribu- 
tion, while the other sits in warehouses. 


Why? The distributors obviously prefer one to the 
other — but for what reason? 


The answer is usually easy to find: world-wide 
advertising, consistently used, reaching the people 
most likely to buy. 


Leading advertisers are constantly demonstrating 
the logic of this rule in the pages of LIFE INTERNATIONAL, 
in English around the world, and of LIFE EN ESPANOL 
in Latin America. 


For the readers of these two magazines are among 
their best customers and prospects outside the 
U.S. and Canada. They’re people who not only 
want and can afford the best for themselves and 


their families, but who in- 


fiuence the buying habits 
INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


Write, 


in Spanish for Latin America 
in English around the world 


of others, in their offices as well as in their homes. 


Distributors and retailers everywhere know the 
quality of the readership of LiFe’s international 
editions. They recognise that the beautiful printing, 
superior colour reproduction and larger page-size of 
these two magazines add sales appeal to a product 
and make distribution far easier. 


Their enthusiasm makes your selling easier, too. 
Enlist it by placing your advertising in the two top 
international showcases — LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 
LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL — average net paid circulation 250,000 
copies in English, circulating in 120 countries outside 
North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL — average net paid circulation 250,000 
copies in Spanish, circulating in Central and South 
America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS Of LIFE MAGAZINE, With 
a combined circulation of over 500,000 copies every fortnight. 


telephone or call for further information to The Advertisement Manager, Life 
International Editions, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W1. Grosvenor 4080 
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Wik of SUCCESSFUL MEN 
HAVE PRESTIGE 


If you were to look into the kitchen of any 
woman whose husband has made his mark, 
more often than not you would find 


‘Prestige’ Housewares. And the reason’s 





not far to seek. These beautiful 





and practical products are the 
obvious choice of people for 
whom only the best will 
do. This year be really 
thoughtful and 


i ‘Practica’ 
give ‘Prestige’ to 





those important 


* 


{AOU OOOO EEE 








SOME people on your 
a Christmas list. 
IDEAS 


‘Prestige’ House- 


ee wares are ideal for 





business gift-giving because 





they bring pleasure and real pride of 
‘PRESTIGE’ WALL TYPB 
CAN OPENER. 37/6d. 


possession, not just to one person, but to the entire 





family. It’s so easy to send the right thing. Just 
hand your Christmas list to your secretary and ask her 


to visit any store where fine housewares are sold. They'll have 





a wide selection of ‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


Illustrated is the ‘Prestige’ Holdster Set at 99/6. 


‘PRESTIGE’ IMPERIAL 
FOOD MIXER. 37/6d. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN HOUSEWARES 





‘PRESTIGE’ SET OF 
KITCHEN TOOLS 97/6d. 


KKK SII HII IAI III AISI SS ASIII SIS SI ISS SISSIES SISA SISA SISSIES SISSIES IIIS BAIERER REE 
SREB OOOO UR EURO UB UR ERR E EEE 
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RARER 
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Gann bring the advantages 


of the dictating machine to every 


office — largeorsmall ... 


THE STENORETTE does all that is required of a dictating machine—takes a full 25 minutes’ 
dictation per spool; records meetings or conferences verbatim; records both sides of telephone conversations ; notes down 
your engagements and other information that cannot be ‘eft to memory. It automatically adjusts: the level of the recorded 
voice, suppresses background noises and plays back with an even, well modulated clarity that makes transcription clear to you 


as well as your typist. The tape can be used over and over again. Because of its robust construction, the Stenorette is genuinely 
portable and can be used for recording meetings or reports away from your office. 


Whether you employ one typist or many, the Stenorette can double their output while saving you time and money. Its 
operation is simplicity itself. 


A fully descriptive folder is available, or your supplier of office equipment will be pleased to arrange a demonstration. 


x 


with the amazing 


atabasic cost of 


eee e GUINEAS 


poon v? 


: With tape, spooi, and dust cover. 
Suess — Dictating Outfit (microphone and 
BUS oe . dictation pads) 6 gns. Transcrip- 
ee tion Outfit (earphone and _ foot 


switch) 6 gns. 
sypewr iter’ 


Write for this Folder 


To: Grundig (Gt. Britain) Limited, 
Dept. E, 39/41 New Oxford Street 
London, W.C.1 


Please send me a copy of your | informa- 
tive folder on the “ Stenorette ” Dictat- 
ing Machine and its useful accessories. 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 


CEPT E, 39/41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. C.l 
\Electronics Division Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


G/S104 
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SUPPLYING INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Our Advisory Staffs are available to assist Indus- 
trialists on all problems relating to the efficient 
utilisation of coal or oil and are ready to 
advise impartially on conversion from coal to oil. 


W™ CORY & SON LTD. 
CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone: ROYal 2500 . 


BY ROAD, RAIL AND WATER 
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The pen that fills itself 


Esterbrook 447 Writing Set 


This is the graceful pen you see on the desks of so 
many busy people. It is, in effect, a fountain pen— 
with the ink in the base instead of in the barrel. The 
pen refills itself immediately it is returned to the 
socket and is always ready to write a full page without 
redipping. There are no less than 30 personal writing 
_ points to choose from so that you can be sure of a 
pen that is exactly suited to your handwriting. In 
Black, Grey or Ivory, 33/3d. and 36/9d. from all 


leading stationers: also 


f | i a two-pen model in Black 
Th (model 487) at 66/6d. and 


} | / 73/6d. 
| 4 Pen closes spill-proof base, 
{ prevents evaporation. 
2 Combined ink-feed and writing 
ae point (30 to choose from). 


3 Exclusive filling device also 
cushions point against damage. 


4 Reservoir holds 40 times more 
HOGOEELAGUEGEOGROREOSOGUROEERUDOERORUGOOOOOOOONONE ink than a fountain pen. 


RD. 
Chosen by the Council of Industrial Design for the Design Centre, British Industries Fair 1954 


THE NAVY’S HERE! 


THE FIRST AUTHENTIC RECORD 
OF A FAMOUS ENCOUNTER AT SEA 


Presented as a new type of book condensation complete 
in one issue of “John Bull” 


ARLY in 1940, Britain thrilled to the “The Navy’s Here!” The full authentic 

news of a great rescue. Packed with story of this great naval adventure has now 
British prisoners, the Altmark, secret been told for the first time. It will appear 
supply ship of the scuttled pocket battleship in JOHN BULL, out Wednesday, 28th 
Graf Spee —had nearly reached Germany. September, in a new type of book conden- 
Then the British destroyer Cossack struck sation, complete in one issue and in addition 
~and the captives heard the stirring shout: to all JOHN BULL’s usual features. 


JOHN BULL 


OUT WEDNESDAY, 28th SEPT. — 4d. 
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try these 


Why not try your hand at calculating...on a Facit ten-key calculator. 
Nothing could be simpler. With only ten-figure keys to use, any member of 
your staff can become a proficient operator after a few minutes’ instruction. 
Think what this means—all the routine multiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction in every part of your business, can be handled by any clerk. 
Essential figures can be computed at a moment’s notice. Tedious, 
time-wasting figuring becomes high-speed, machine-perfect calculating ... 
without special departments, trained staff or reorganisation. 
You can also use FACIT for on-the-spot calculating and figure checks. 
Your Director can use FACIT on his desk for rapid reckoning. 
Your Accountant can use FACIT to speed the routine of his department. 
Your Secretary can use FACIT on the figures in Company control. 
Anyone can use FACIT to save time and labour, wherever there is 
Actual size of keys on all . ; more than a half hour’s figure work a day. 
Facit models. The other = wre: There is a complete range of FACIT hand and electric models... each one 
Sieniitien: aii ti , AS e a precision-built item of equipment for the modern office. Let us send you 
Facit NTR, one of the a FACIT to use on your own work for a day or two... or write first 
Rent wadiiate ts Ge for full details to: Block & Anderson Limited, : 
Facit range of ten-key 58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Tel: WEStern 2531. 
calculators. 


(A business machin ba ten-key calculators 


LS 


| «The most helpful 
book ever published 
for all who ever need to 
MAKE A SPEECH 


—occasionally or frequently—with time for prepara- 

tion or at short notice—to any audience—in politics, - 

law, civic or business affairs—here is a Treasury of a 
Original Aids to make your speeches SPARKLE. ee EE 


An unusual book, comprehensive, stimulating. A sparkling book for all who 
need to speak successfully in public. Its wealth of material includes 4,000 
quotable items of wit and wisdom not normally available except by reference 
to numerous books and anthologies, carefully selected and indexed—to help 
strike the right note in a speech, crisply illustrate a point, to enable a speaker 
to be witty, profound, amusing, dramatic, interesting, effective. 

The ‘‘Treasure Chest’’ also shows by numerous examples how successful 
speakers prepare their speeches, deliver them, and the deft touches that 
make them sparkle. A book of ideas, original aids, and practical instruction. 
Unique indexing system offers quick and easy reference to its encyclopzdic 
content of wit and wisdom, to its interesting anecdotes of great lives. The 
book that gives you the right words quickly, enables you to command 
interest, ensures that your speech will be successful. 


Column Type . ALL IN ONE VOLUME 

* 1,000 humorous stories : 500 epigrams to make your 
4 a speeches sparkle : 200 amusing definitions ; 85 famous 
A Heat with ; LI lives ; 1,200 selected quotations ; 300 similes for easy 
ET ¢ use; 173 colourful phrases; 290 Bible quotations ; 
3 how to prepare your speech ; how to make it sparkle ; 
3 : das public speaking in a nutshell; and how to make 

. : people want to listen to you. 

Oil-filled electric, thermostatically controlled *y 


SAFETY RADIATOR *stzpt,> Rubee SENT ON APPROVAL-————————j 


3 fas? To: A. THOMAS & CO. (EC). II1, Buchanan Street, 
TROUBLE FREE » NO MAINTENANCE gt uy a i I Blackpool. Send ON APPROVAL one copy of THE ! 
Vou just plug it in anywhere tt x3 | j PUBLIC SPEAKER S TREASURE CHEST. Full refund if § 


From £11.19.8 (Including Tax) Oil-filled Safety i : ‘ 1 enclosé 376... ON wad’ C.0.B...... 
Models are also available for Gas Pat a 
(®) Paraffin or Bottled Gas operation. TOWEL RAILS \ a 1 — 


Panel Type 








i Attractive Floor or Wall 
Insist on a Hurseal Models for Gas or Electricity 
420 pages handsomely 


H.P. Terms available. Call or write for details to: bound with gilt titling and 


HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 Tel.: REGent 105! attractive three-colour jac- 


ket. PRICE 36s. er ee ee eee ee 
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$-Page Extra 


EXPERT LIGHTING 
SCHEMES FOR 
EVERY ROOM 


How many points—Where to fix 
them—What kind of fittings—Prac- 
tical modern lighting for meals, hall, 
stairs, porch, playroom, bedside, 
dressing - table, reading, writing, 
sewing, shaving. 























in all Spain 





RE 
TRAD 









ee 


Wl; 
SAN PATRICI 





Here’s the most sought after Sherry 


ste 
Gl <n 


— now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe youtself the pleasure of | 
70¢Y5 KINO 
| 


WAPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 
sD 
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GREATLY ENLARGED 


HEATING & LIGHTING 


ISSUE 


The October number of IDEAL Home Magazine has for years been the 


authoritative publication on heating and lighting. The October issue, now 
on sale, with its 232 pages and 250 illustrations is so greatly enlarged 


and comprehensive that supplies have had to be limited. 


In view of the 


huge demand the only way to make sure of your copy is to get it at once ! 


In scores of superb photographs and many expert articles, here is an absolutely 
up-to-date review of modern ideas and equipment for heating and lighting the entire home. 
Look at the wide scope and interest of the contents : 


Latest ideas in central heating and back- 
ground warmth. 
The new ‘ warm air’ method for heating, 
cooking and hot water. 
Experts’ heating and hot water schemes for 
11 different homes.—Large, mid-Victorian 
house—3-storey town house—Detached, 
family house—Small, detached bungalow 
—Modern, flat-roofed house—Semi-de- 
tached, family house—2 terraced houses 
—Bachelor flat—Country house—Coun- 
try cottage. 

Under-floor heating. 

Insulation. 

New boilers; Continuous-burning grates. 


. 


Portable warmth. Fashions in fireplaces. 

Lighting and the eyes. 

Lighting in relation to furnishing : 
Decorative table lighting. 
standard lamps. Conceale 
Television lighting. 

In addition—this issue contains all 
the regular Ip—EAL Home features plus 
special, illustrated, expert articles on: 
Making the best of sloping gardens— 
Home Laundry Equipment—The latest in 
Cookers and 2-minute cooking with 
infra-red Cookers—Menus for October : 
food to keep out the cold—Gardeners’ 
Diary—Fruit growing. 


Triple 
lighting. 


[DEAL HOME 


MAGAZINE—October Issue 


NOW ON SALE-2/- 
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VIRGINI 
CIGARETTES: 
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“A new system of architectural 
laws-adapted entirely to 
metallic construction” /- 


‘The time is probably near,” wrote Ruskin in 1849, ““when a new 
system of architectural laws will be developed, adapted entirely to 
metallic construction.” 


Today, Wallspan outer walls represent a form of permanent 
metallic construction intimately adapted to human and industrial 
needs: the human need for abundant light and air indoors . . . the 
economic need for speedy, labour-saving construction . . . the aes- 
thetic need for freshness and colour in design. 


Multi-Story Walls up in DAYS! Wallspan is a light aluminium alloy 
grid formed of vertical and horizontal members. The grid is bolted to 
the weight-carrying frame of the building. Into the Wallspan grid go 
the windows and doors and it is then rapidly completed with suitable 
panelling material. The whole operation is so simple that the outer 
walls of large buildings can go up in a matter of days. A Wallspan 
building can even go into business floor by floor; as the walls go up. 


— John Ruskin (1819-1900) 


More Beauty. An endless variety of infilling panelling is available in 
glass, metal, asbestos, wood—in numerous textures and colours. That 
means increased opportunity for beautiful and functional design. 
Using Wallspan, your architect can give you a building you'll be 
proud of. 

More Comfort. You can have panelling which gives up to 50 per cent 
better insulation against cold—or against heat—than 11-inch cavity 
brick walls. 


More Space. The Wallspan grid need be no more than 5 inches thick 
—and the panels about half that. So you can have extra rentable 
space all round each floor. 

Little Maintenance. No pointing or painting is ever necessary: the 
beauty of Wallspan is permanent. Wall-cleaning can be done by your 
window-cleaners. 


Why not haveawordwithyour architect about the possibilities 
of Wallspan for any new building you may have in mind ! 


MARRSEAN 


CURTAIN WALLING 


YOU’LL BE USING YOUR BUILDING SOONER—MUCH SOONER —IF IT HAS WALLSPAN WALLS! 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


RELIANCE WORKS + CHESTER 
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What the Sales Director's secretary saw 


Troubled by rising prices and increasing competition, 

forward-looking businessmen turn to new methods and materials. 

Hence the growing popularity of Lustrex*, a plastic with Monsanto behind it and 

a big future in front of it. Lustrex is light — but strong. Used in large quantities, it is 
often much cheaper than comparable materials. And it does more than just replace 
them ; it gives the finished product a smarter, livelier appearance. 

As you can imagine, the uses of this versatile plastic are legion. It goes into 

many modern refrigerator parts, for instance, for its strength actually increases 
with decreasing temperatures. It is made into strong plastic toys, for you can mould 
it into the most intricate shapes. It is also made into picnic sets ; and packages of 
all sorts and sizes; and filing trays; and radio cabinets. In fact it can be made into 

a thousand and one different parts and products — attractively and economically. 


Could you use Lustrex in your industry ? You may find, as many of our 
customers have done, that thisis the way to keep prices low —and sales high. 


Write for more information—today.  *Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark, 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, 


Dept. 284, 25 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1 
NN and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


Regd. 


AVON ELD 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of Indio Ltd., 
Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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Interim Report 


HE time seems to be ripe to try to make an interim report oa 
the two leading economic questions of this summer: the nature 
of the strains that have borne down upon the British economy 

during these last few months of deficit, and the ability of Bank rate 
to act as a brake upon them just after tax reliefs have acted as an 
accelerator. To attempt an assessment of these problems now is not 
to suggest that things are about to get worse ; indeed the immediate 
motive for an assessment is almost precisely the opposite. The trade 
returns for August were really rather heartening. When allowance is 
made for the “invisible receipts ” that cannot be recorded in them, it 
seems that Britain, at worst, could not have been overspending its 
income last month by more than about threepence in the pound—say 
by about £200 million a year. It is true that special factors may have 
been at work, and that it is therefore too early to proclaim that the 
so-called “‘ crisis ” is dragging to its end just at the moment when the 
newspapers are crying out that it is about to begin. But the Chancellor 
has been given new grounds for hope. Only if last month’s improve- 
ment proves to have been a flash in the pan will he be bound to resort 
to sterner measures than the degree of credit squeeze that he has 
already put into effect together with the rigorous scrutiny of Govern- 
ment expenditure that he has already promised. The situation seems 
to be as delicately, and as unfrighteningly, balanced as that. 

While it is in the balance there is a temptation for commentators 
to keep quiet ; at first sight, this may seem a good moment to plead 
a certain stiffness in the muscles that stretch out one’s neck. But 
discretion can sometimes be the worse part of analysis, and there are 
certain intriguing—and possibly insufficiently appreciated—features 
of Britain’s recent troubles that it would be a pity to pass over in a cau- 
tious hush. The first of these concerns the pressures that the economy 
has had to bear since it relapsed into deficit about a year ago. The 
strains that have attracted most comment have been those arising from 
the strikes, from the pre-election budget, from foreign nervousness 
about the convertibility plan, and from the sharper rise in British than 
in foreign wage rates. No doubt all these forces have had some effect, 
but they have not in fact been the principal components of the past 
year’s increase in demand. The two principal components deserve 
study, because they may carry important implications both for the 
immediate and for the long-term prospect of British economic 
stability. 

They have been the upsurges during the past year in real investment 
and in consumer purchases of durable goods on the instalment system. 
It is true—and perhaps trite—to say that neither of these upsurges 
could have occurred if spending power had not been inflated 
sufficiently to support it; but this is not the whole story. For the 
dominant feature of both these sources of demand is that they are 
liable to be naturally “lumpy,” that increases or declines in them are 
not as directly tied to movements in current incomes as those who plan 
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to control incomes through budget and Bank rate would 
like. A boom in hire purchase, indeed, is so lumpy that 
it should bring its own corrective in time ; at first it 
allows a small deposit to chase a much bigger volume 
of resources, but thereafter a part of current 
incomes is absorbed in the payment of instalment 
debts which do not chase new resources at all. 
It is worth pondering these points; they suggest 
both that there is some _ possibility of an 


“autonomous ” downturn in spending next year, and 
that Britain, as it grows richer, may be having to 
pay the price of the innate instability of demand that 
has hitherto been regarded as a principal characteristic 
of the wealthy American economy. We may now have 
two internal giants that can cause sudden, if temporary, 
chaos by turning over in bed. 


*® 


So much for the causes of what may be a new-fangled 
instability. What now of the principal method that the 
Government has tried to use for controlling it? How 
far it is true to say that Bank rate has proved to be an 
inefficient weapon with which to contain the inflation 
of 1955? Once again it must be emphasised that any 
judgment can only be interim, for the history of 
monetary policy so far this year has been confused. In 
one important respect, namely in helping to damp down 
the rise in raw material prices and thus in checking the 
movement of the terms of trade against Britain, the 
Bank of England’s medicine seems to have been almost 
unbelievably successful. It also worked quickly upon 
the money market and the prices of gilt-edged securities. 

But for many weeks it did not greatly affect the 
business world in general. The traditional way in which 
a tighter monetary policy is supposed to work is that the 
banks, frightened for their liquidity and believing that 
the bankruptcy of some customers is possible, cut down 
their lending to the worst customer risks. This 
policy worked in 1952 because there was some 
fear about bankruptcies at that time, and because 
the fall in raw material prices made borrowers 
only too willing to run down their stocks. But 
today none of the banks’ customers look like 
bad risks, and inflation is in the air. The banks are 
therefore reducing their advances unwillingly, and with 
no obvious economic criteria to guide them ; they seem 
to be relying principally on some weird system of hypo- 
thetical fair shares as between their different branch 
managers. A branch manager in one area, who can 
bring down his quota of advances by receiving repay- 
ment of a loan from some willing industrial concern, 
may let other overdrafts run on very much as before ; 
a branch manager in another area, who has no big 
industrial loan due for repayment, may have to be much 
more severe on his smaller customers. It is for this 
reason that allegations are being heard that the credit 
squeeze is clumsy and unfair ; and so, compared to the 
way in which monetary policy is classically supposed to 
work, this particular squeeze undoubtedly is. 
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This, then, is the present position. It prompts three 
reflections. First, the principal lesson of this summer 
seems to be that if the economy is kept close to the 
point of maximum production all through the cycle, 
then the “lumpy” elements in demand (which are 
probably growing in importance thanks to the new role 
played by consumer durables) are bound to jerk the 
economy into deficit from time to time, however care- 
fully or carelessly budgets are drawn up. It may be 
that the policy of always aiming at maximum produc- 
tion will still be considered possible and worthwhile in 
these conditions ; it can only be muttered in parenthesis 
that the last few months have shown how much easier 
it would be to control the economy by the quickest 
method—namely, by an old-fashioned monetary policy 
—if the banks could be given the impression that some 
of their customers might sometimes go broke. But if 
the choice is made of trying to continue with the present 
policy of flat-out employment for as long as possible, 
then let the choice be deliberate. Let it be realised that 
this policy makes it inevitable that there should be these 
drains upon the gold reserve from time to time, and let 
the Government be very careful not to meet these de- 
liberately risked “crises” by really harmful—or 
delayed-action—methods of restraint. 


* 


The second reflection, however, is that the experience 
of this summer has not shown Bank rate to be one of 
these “harmful methods.” The charge that is being 
laid against it is not that it is harmful, but that it is 
unfair ; in present conditions monetary policy is not 
leading the banks to be beastly to all the people to whom 
they should be beastly, but only to a rather arbitrarily 
chosen group among them. The criticism, if criticism 
there be, is that a 44 per cent Bank rate is not doing all 
the things in a brimful economy that it would do in the 
sort of economy that Britain had before the war ; to 
achieve the old impact in the new conditions might 
need, say, a 6 per cent Bank rate instead. 

And this leads straight into a third and final reflection. 
How smoothly, in an economy where consumer demand 
may have become more “ lumpy,” would the alternative 
weapons to Bank rate be likely to work ? If, as seems 
possible, Britain’s jerks into and out of deficit are liable 
to become more sudden and more short-lived, would 
it really be wise to place greater reliance on income tax 
rates, which can only be altered at stated times of the 
year and which take several months to come into force ? 
If the jerks into deficit are likely to be recurrent, would 
it be wise to assume that Government investment pro- 
grammes, on essential projects such as roads, can be 
recurrently turned on and off like a tap ? There is surely 
a lesson here for the Government if the trade statistics 
should again turn sour. All the experience of this 
summer suggests that it would be better to meet such a 
misfortune by raising Bank rate again than by using most 
of the other weapons that the Chancellor may find 
tempting to his hand. Bank rate may not be a perfect 
controller, but nobody has suggested a better one yet. 
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r is very difficult to understand the causes of the 
fuss that has been made about the “ concession ” 
that Dr Adenauer made in Moscow in agreeing to 
‘the institution of formal diplomatic relations between 
Western Germany and the Soviet Union. It is true 
that the most obvious efforts are now being made in 
-official and semi-official quarters in the western coun- 
tries. to pour oil on troubled waters and to say that 
it is not so bad after all, or to ask what else the old 
man could have done. The fact remains that, in the 
first few days after the agreement was announced, an 
impression of great displeasure and despondency was 
allowed to be created in the western capitals. The 
word went round that Dr Adenauer, whose personal 
loyalty and understanding were not in question, had 
allowed himself to be out-smarted or out-bargained. 
It was even possible for a London cartoonist to present 
him as returning naked to Bonn, having left all his 
clothes in the hands of the jubilant Russians. The 
trouble is that it is these initial impressions—however 
they are created—which tend to linger on the public 
mind. Hundreds of thousands of electors who do not 
trouble themselves with any deep analysis of foreign 
affairs will be left with the vague idea that somehow 
or other the German Chancellor has let the side down. 
It must, of course, be admitted that some embarrass- 
ment in Bonn is only natural and becoming. There 
had been so many protestations before the delegation 
left home about how tough they were going to be that 
any concession at all must leave them a little red-faced, 
let alone a concession given in return for nothing at 
ali on paper, but only a verbal promise by the Soviet 
Premier. It is true also that formal diplomatic rela- 
tions between Bonn and Moscow will give the Com- 
munists, at the least, new opportunities of trouble- 
making (on which our correspondent enlarges on a 
later page) and, at the worst, the possibility of driving 
in new wedges. 


* 


But it is necessary to keep a sense of proportion. 
It is known that the establishment of some sort of 
direct contact between the two capitals had been talked 
about, without fluttering the dovecotes, for some time 
past. Is it really of more than formal importance 
whether the representative is called a chargé d’affaires 
or an ambassador, or with what precedence he 
goes in to dinner ? One of the fears that has been 
expressed is that, by this action, the Bonn government 
has gone a step towards recognising the legitimate 
existence of the puppet government in the Soviet Zone. 
But Dr Adenauer specifically reserved his position on 
this, and he contrived to extract the promise on the 
prisoners of war without being made to talk to the 


A Matter of Proportion 


East Germans about the subject—although they have 
a very real interest in it. By the exchange of ambas- 
sadors, Dr Adenauer recognises only the existence of 
the Soviet Union (which does not require much of an 
intellectual effort); but the Russians formally acknow- 
ledge the legitimacy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany—which is a real advance on what they have 
been willing to do hitherto. 

The other fear that lies behind the western reaction 
is that, once ambassadors are exchanged, a sort of 
mutual magnetism will draw Russians and Germans 
into each other’s arms. There is some substance in 
this apprehension—it would not be such a standing 
nightmare in the west if there were not. Russians 
and Germans have always been almost as much fasci- 
nated as repelled by each other. But whatever their 
attitude to each other may be at any time in the future, 
it is not going to be created by the presence or absence 
of a couple of embassies. If the’German government, 
now gnce more sovereign, wants to do a deal with 
the Russians, it will find a way of doing so. If it 
wishes relationships to be more distant, no amount of 
caviar and Crimean champagne will change its mind. 
The whole basis of western policy (in which Dr 
Adenauer concurs) is to make it as sure as possible 
that the Germans will not want to turn their faces 
to the east and their backs on the west ; the day has 
long since passed when they could be compelled. 

The whole episode would hardly be worth this much 
attention if it did not illustrate a point of more general 
application to the great issue of relations with the 
Communist countries. It was easy in Stalin’s day to 
know how to act. The malice and the menace were 
perfectly clear, and whenever western solidarity seemed 
to be faltering, the old master could always be relied 
upon to do something that would drive the western 
nations back into each other’s arms. Now it is more 
difficult. One cannot be sure of Russia’s aims—and 
even if one is sure, it is much more difficult to convince 
other people that one is right. There is no proof— 
and this ought to be said over and over again—there 
is no proof as yet that anything of importance has 
changed in the Kremlin except its public relations 
policy. It is still possible—it is strongly probable— 
that the recent outburst of amiability is simply an 
attempt to gain time, and that the old aggressive policy 
will return in a few years’ time with redoubled strength. 
Any western country that shuts its eyes to this possi- 
bility does so at the peril of its life. But the other 
possibility can also not be dismissed—that the new 
attitude denotes, or at least that with the softening 
influence of time it will come to denote, a real desire 
for truly peaceful co-existence. 

Western policy will, therefore, for some time to 
come have to act on alternative hypotheses, without 
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much possibility of being able to choose decisively 
between them. We shall have to be very careful not 
to give away any of the essential foundations of our 
strength except for real consideration, delivered and 
not merely promised. On the other hand, if the 
Communists make advances, we must be willing to 
meet them in the way, if only because neither_our 
consciences nor our public opinions would ever forgive 
us if we neglected to exploit any real opportunity of 
bringing peace to this threatened generation. 

This double policy will be difficult enough to pursue 
in any circumstances, particularly for democracies, 
which like their issues clean-cut. But it will be made 


much more difficult if unbending rigidity in tactics, as 
well as in ultimate aims, becomes the order of the day. 
In some expert quarters, whose advice has a great deal 
to do with the policies of the governments, an almost 
theological dogmatism about the right way to deal with 
the Russians sometimes seems to be growing up. 
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To get into this state of mind is not only silly in itself 
—since it will lead to many minor humiliations—but 
it cannot be sustained in a democratic country. It is 
those who most passionately hope that their countries 
will act fortiter in re who should be most insistent that 
they should also proceed suaviter in modo. 

The case for watchful firmness needs no restatement 
in these columns. We must hope that the essentials 
of western policy will be adhered to by everybody. 
We must go on insisting that a freely united Germany 
must exist and be free to associate with the western 
nations before a stable settlement can be attained in 
Europe. We must go on insisting that the Western 
European countries (Germany included) must be free 
to assure their security by preserving their alliance with 
the United States. But the cause of sticking to the 
essentials will not be helped by theological disputations 
about how many ambassadors should dance on the 
pinnacles of the Kremlin. 


A Hint About Housing 


HE hint that the Minister of Housing dropped at 

Harrogate on Thursday has brought a sudden 
access of hope to those whose faith in the Government’s 
courage had been flagging. Mr Sandys reminded the 
Association of Municipal Corporations that “the sug- 
gestion has been made, in some quarters, that there 
should be an all-round increase in housing subsidies, 
to take account of the rise in the rates of interest on 
loans.” And then, flatly: “The Government are 
certainly not thinking of.increasing the burden of sub- 
sidies. The problem which is engaging our attention is 
how to reduce it.” The Minister would not tell the 
conference what particular proposals he has in mind— 
“Parliament is the proper place for that.” But he 
reiterated: “ This nettle has got to be grasped. The 
Government do not intend to shirk the issue.” And he 
went on to expound the virtues of “ differential rent 
schemes, which ensure that the subsidy, instead of 
being handed out indiscriminately, is fairly allocated to 
each according to his need.” He is going to discuss 
some of these problems with representatives of the local 
authorities’ associations in ten days’ time. 

It may be, of course, that this is all a lot of talk, 
designed to cover some modest piece of governmental 
courage, for example in resisting pressure about com- 
pensation for higher interest rates, with a halo of un- 
deserved glory. It may be that the Government, even 
if it prunes its own subsidy bill, will not follow this up 
by the essential second step, which is to amend or 
abolish the Rent Restriction Acts. But since Mr Sandys 
has dropped his hint at just the right time interval 
before the opening of the Parliamentary session, and 
since the officials of the municipal corporations were 
not the people to whom Mr Sandys could talk about 


Rent Restriction Acts, there is at least hope that his 
speech may be a far more significant presage of things to 
come. If the Government now really is going to tackle 
what Mr Sandys called “the unreal basis of housing 
finance,” one of the spurs behind its decision may have 
been Mr Butler’s need to control inflation. But this is 
not the main reason for action. The real case for reduc- 
tions in the housing subsidies, and for abolition or 
amendment of the Rent Restriction Acts, is that they 
would represent a great social reform, and a reform in 
favour of a group that has at present no realisation of 
how it would benefit: namely, the rising generation of 
the British working class. This would not be a measure 
to lay the tenant open to exploitation by the landlord ; 
more than anything else, it would be a measure to stop 
the exploitation by the older of the young. 

At present Britain has more housing space per head 
than ever before, yet the lack of housing space is still 
spreading more unhappiness than any other postwar 
problem. The explanation of this paradox is very 
simple, or rather it can be reasonably accurately illus- 
trated in a picture painted in only slightly too simplified 
colours. The picture is that of a country in which many 
people of forty and over have far more housing room 
than they need, and most people of thirty and under 
have far too little. The members of the older genera- 
tion often qualified for a subsidised, or for what is now 
a rent restricted, house before or just after the war. As 
their children grow up and start earning, and as more 
money comes into their home, they do not move to the 
better accommodation they could now afford ; and, 
certainly, as their children marry and move out, they do 
not move to the smaller accommodation they could now 
more conveniently handle. This is because any move 
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would be likely to shift them from the subsidised or 
rent restricted sector to the unsubsidised or unrestricted 
free market, and the gap between the two far outweighs 
any normal considerations of convenience. So they stay 
where they are, and every year an enormous quantity of 
accommodation originally built for young married 
couples with small children is held out of the market. 

The young married couples (who have not been 
working their way up the waiting lists for years past) 
have to take what they can get, and they often bid up 
the price of one or two unsubsidised and unrestricted 
rooms to a rent above that paid by their elders for a 
whole council house. In these crowded single rooms, or 
amid the strains and squabbles of life with parents-in- 
law, the young couples rear their first children ; and as 
they rear children, they breed points for the local 
council’s housing list. But even this dearly-bought 
opportunity often proves to be a delusion, especially 
now that many councils in the big towns have run out 
of land on which to put up their new houses. The choice 
offered to a couple that has reached the head of the 
housing list is increasingly between an out-of-town 
house ten or twenty miles from where they work, and 
at a rent still two or three times that on a prewar house 
in the area where they want to live ; or a flat built at 
great expense and offered to them at a rent three or 
four times greater than the local prewar house that they 
would prefer. Some attempts have been made, by a 
scrambling of subsidies, to mitigate these absurdities. 
But the anomalies still abound. 

The only reasonable hope of reform lies in breaking 
the log jam of people who will not move as their living 
needs change ; and the only way to do this is to take 
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away trom them the taxpayers’ and rent legislators’ gift 
of such very valuable squatters’ rights. If this is done, 
if the rents they pay are left free to rise, rents in 
“unrestricted ” property will inevitably and properly 
(if gradually) come down to meet them. The gains in 
industrial mobility, in making some of the most expen- 
sive parts of the current building programme unneces- 
sary, and in freeing resources for the great social task 
of slum clearance, would be far greater than the mere 
saving of public money. The gains in terms of human 
welfare would be far greater than can be measured by 
the few extra pounds that would find their way into 
the landlords’ pockets. 

There has rarely been an economic reform for which 
a stronger case has existed than this, both in terms of 
national efficiency and of human happiness. There is, 
of course, a social problem in the way, in that some of 
the older squatters who would lose their rights and 
benefits belong to a generation that has been particu- 
larly hard hit by inflation ; but this is no reason for 
being cautious about the reform itself, although it may 
be a reason for accompanying it with the same sort of 
pensions adjustments as accompanied the cut in food 
subsidies in 1952. There is a political problem, in that 
those who would lose from reform would be much 
more angry than those who gained from it might be 
grateful ; but this again is no reason for caution, it is 
a reason for taking the necessary steps near the begin- 
ning of a Parliament instead of near the end of it. It 
is largely because of this timing factor that it has seemed 
worthwhile to take Mr Sandys’s hint so seriously and 
hopefully. The call for reform has at last been made. 
Forward, now, to implement it. 


Disarming by Numbers 


_ has been a markedly before-the-curtain 
atmosphere about the past month’s discussions on 
disarmament in New York. No doubt this has shar- 
pened the impression among observers of a certain lack 
of cohesion in the way the western case has been 
presented. With the United Nations Assembly about 
to take the stage (and the limelight) this week, and the 
four foreign ministers due to pick up the threads of the 
Geneva conference next month, the five-nation sub- 
committee has had no incentive to think deeply or 
freshly. Its members have mulled over their favourite 
themes once again, and engaged in a little improvisation 
and expansion, but by and large they have left the dis- 
armament problem where it was—in the Russian case 
at the stage of the May roth proposals, in the western 
case at the level of the various suggestions put forward 
at Geneva in July. It did not need Marshal Bulganin’s 
letter to the Prime Minister to make this clear. 

But the ennui produced by circumstances cannot take 
all the blame. There has been a noticeable difference 


in emphasis between the speeches of the western dele- 
gates, especially between the British and the American. 
For Britain, Mr Nutting has been insisting that there 
can be no effective control over the size of military 
forces and the volume of armaments unless the control- 
ling organisation has unlimited rights of inspection over 
all places where warlike preparations could possibly be 
carried on—from barracks and arms factories to air- 
fields and harbours. This is the classic western doctrine 
on disarmament, and a sound one; the Russian con- 
cessions of May roth, by which the Kremlin accepted 
the western thesis on the size of forces and the relative 
timing of atomic and conventional disarmament, are 
quite valueless unless adequate controls enable each 
side to see that the other is obeying the rules. 

The proposals which Sir Anthony Eden and M. Faure 
made at Geneva, as elaborated by Mr Nutting and 
M. Moch in New York, fit recognisably into this pat- 
tern. A system of joint inspection teams, operating in 
an agreed area of central Europe, would provide a 
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working model for the kind of world-wide organisation 
that would be needed to police an international dis- 
armament programme. Although, at the moment, it is 
not linked to any scheme for an agreed reduction of 
armaments in the area, it would ensure rapid detection 
if either side expanded its forces significantly above 
the declared level. And the French proposal for 
budgetary controls, by which money saved on disarma- 
ment would be diverted to the aid of backward areas, 
is essentially a kind of double-check on the honesty of 
governments ; although it would be insufficient in itself 
to guarantee that disarmament promises were being 
kept, it would reinforce the physic! controls which are 
the backbone of the western system. 


* 


When this attitude is applied to the problem of 
world-wide disarmament, however, it seems to have 
something of an all-or-nothing ring about it. It implies 
that the obstacle-cluttered ground leading to 2 system 
of universal disarmament ought tc be cleared at a single 
stride ; and that there are no worthwhile stages by 
which more gradual progress can be made towards a 
foolproof control system. By contrast, President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals, which Mr Stassen has been develop- 
ing at New York, are concerned less with the disarming 
of nations than with keeping a closer watch on their 
behaviour. 

The exchange of military’ information which the 
President suggested must be interpreted chiefly as a 
token of goodwill ; for it is unlikely that either side 
would take the other’s figures on trust, and all past 
Russian announcements about the size of their forces 
have been wildly unreliable. And the nub of the 
American plan—a system of aerial. supervision, supple- 
mented by inspectors posted at a few selected places 
on the ground—does not offer a method of control 
strict enough to justify the free countries in cutting 
their armies or scrapping their nuclear weapons. The 
American system is one designed to give warning against 
threatening preparations by armed forces the strength of 
which, under these proposals, could not be accurately 
gauged. It belongs to a much more elementary stage of 
international agreement than the very precise controls 
which the West has hitherto been calling for. 

There is thus a visible difference between the way 
the British and Americans have been approaching the 
subject in the last month. Is it a difference of principle 
or merely one of priorities ? A look at the problems 
involved in a thoroughgoing plan for world disarma- 
ment suggests that it is basically only a matter of 
priorities, though one of some importance. It was these 
problems which led President Eisenhower to sound a 
note of hesitation at his press conference on July 6th ; 
and presumably the same problems have stimulated 
the President’s advisers to search for some interim pro- 
posals that will help to prepare the ground for later, 
more comprehensive, controls. 
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Apart from purely extraneous complications (such as 
the continued Russian insistence that a disarmament 
plan must be linked with the evacuation of all bases 
on foreign soil) there are two main difficulties about a 
wholehearted programme of arms regulation. The first 
is the complexity and size of the control organisation 
that would be needed. Mr Nutting’s description of 
the apparatus required even for the limited central 
European plan gives a hint of what would be involved 
in a scheme covering the territories of America, Russia, 
Britain and France. And to the sheer physical difficulty 
of the task must be added the danger that the inspection 
teams might be used as a cloak for espionage, as the 
Communists have already used those in South Korea. 
President Eisenhower asked in July whether Americans 
were willing to open their factories to this kind of 
investigation ; the Ministry of Defence, as well as many 
British industrialists, might ask themselves the same 
question. 

The other difficulty is that even the most minute 
and careful system of inspection will not give an abso- 
lute guarantee of security. It might take care -well 
enough of the problem of conventional weapons ; but 
it would be difficult for western statesmen ever to feel 
quite sure that the Russians had destroyed all their 
existing stock of nuclear arms, and that they were not 
keeping one or two up their sleeve until the free world 
had disarmed itself into a state of hopeless inferiority. 
So long as this feeling of uncertainty lasts, it would be 
unthinkable for the western countries to 7” aside their 
own stocks of such weapons. 


_ 


Both these difficulties have their root in lack of con- 
fidence, and neither will disappear entirely until there 
is a great deal more good will and mutual trust in the 
world than the “ Geneva spirit” so far warrants. But 
if it is admitted that the spirit required for a radical 
disarmament programme ‘does not yet exist, does it 
follow that no worthwhile system of inspection can be 
evolved—apart from purely local arrangements—until 
the whole climate of international relations has 
changed ? The answer seems to be that disarmament, 
like other of the world’s problems, is best tackled in 
stages ; and that the limited proposals now being put 
forward are a useful: preliminary to a more general 


‘agreement. 


The British plan for inspection in Europe has a two- 
fold advantage. It would confirm the détente which 
has developed recently in the area ; and, if it worked 
smoothly, it would reassure both sides about each 
other’s sincerity and encourage them to try more 
advanced schemes. But there is room in this first-stage 
programme for something conceived on a global scale ; 
and the virtue of the Eisenhower-Stassen proposals is 
that they would cover most of three continents and 
parts of a fourth. It would be a pity if western spokes- 
men were to lack vigour and unanimity in championing 
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them merely because they do not tackle more than 
the fringe of the subject. The West’s experience in 
Korea illustrates both the value and the limitations of 
the American plan. It would not help the West to pene- 
trate very far into the perpetual obscurity that surrounds 
the size of the Soviet forces ; but it would at least give 
a rough and ready warning of any major preparations 
for war. (And it would give the free world the benefit 
of aerial reconnaissance, which it lacks in Korea.) 

It must be emphasised that none of these preliminary 
proposals are truly measures of disarmament. Army 
lists will not be cut to really modest proportions, or 
nuclear weapons dumped in the sea, until the Russians 
have accepted the western case for a far-ranging and 
all-seeing system of inspection and control teams. The 
spokesmen of the free world must hammer home the 





: closing weeks of the first long recess of a new 
Parliament are, or ought to be, a period when 
politicians take stock of their strategy for the battles 
ahead. Two of the two-and-a-half great British politicai 
parties will soon be enmeshed in their annual con- 
ferences, and that will provide the occasion for every 
newspaper in the land to give welcome or unwelcome 
advice to them. There are, however, also some things 
that ought to be said to the Liberals before Parliament 
re-assembles, and this seems to be the most opportune 
and least crowded moment in which to say them. The 
Liberals can relish the occasion, for at last one can say 
that one is going to try to be realistic in assessing the 
party’s position, without meaning thereby that one is 
going to be downright cruel. 


* 


The Liberals did much better in the general election 
than might have been expected, and they can now 
afford to look forward with sobriety—instead of with 
sickened apprehension—to their prospect for the next 
ten years. To realistic Liberal eyes the constituencies 
of Britain should now appear to fall in three groups. 
The first group comprises the six seats that they hold 
already ; they retained all of them last May, in four 
cases by increased majorities. It is true that all but 
one (Mr Grimond’s) of these seats were held by grace of 
the Conservatives’ decision not to put up a candidate. 
But .in three of the five Liberal seats where the 
Tories did not run last May, they are likely to abstain 
again next time—because they know that intervention 
would merely give the seats to Labour. The exceptions 
are Huddersfield West, whefe the Conservatives would 
certainly put up a candidate (and probably win) if Mr 
Wade retired, and Montgomery where the Tories would 
probably put up a candidate (and possibly win) if Mr 
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fact that wholly unverifiable Russian claims to have 
demobilised part of their forces are no substitute for 
adequate international supervision. This is the major 
part of the problem that faces the General Assembly 
now and will face the foreign ministers next month. 
But until some solution can be reached on this, any 
suggestions are worth considering which would make 
even a modest addition to the world’s security and 
would give the West an opportunity of seeing how 
businesslike the Russians are prepared to be. Limited 
inspection is better than no inspection, provided that 
its limitations are kept clearly in mind and that it is 
not accepted as a substitute for the real thing. And 
even a couple of hesitating first steps would be hearten- 
ing evidence that nine years of talking about disarma- 
ment have not been quite fruitless. 





Clement Davies retired. By 1960 Mr Clement Davies 
will be 76 years old. 

The second group of constituencies, from the 
Liberals’ point of view, comprises three or possibly 
four Labour seats, and six or possibly seven Conserva- 
tive seats, in which they can enter a _ three-cornered 
battle with some chance of winning. They would prob- 
ably capture all these seats if the weaker main party in 
each case would stand aside ; but Labour is most un- 
likely to do so (except, just possibly, in a by-election), 
and the Tories’ willingness to keep out of more races in 
the next election will presumably depend on how 
desperate they feel about blocking Labour at that time. 
The Liberals may therefore be wise to rest their hopes 
of advance on another point. All of these “ hopeful” 
constituencies are in the western or northern fringes of 
Britain, and the Liberals’ most effective argument in 
them seems to be that areas with problems so very 
different from those of the great cities will be best 
served by distinctive MPs who are not tied to either 
of the great party machines. This argument has prob- 
ably at least an even chance of growing in strength if 
—and this is another at least even chance—the general 
temper of British politics is toned down in the next 
few years, as Mr Gaitskell takes over the Labour 
leadership for which he is now so obviously poised. 

The third group of constituencies, from the Liberals’ 
point of view, falls a very long way behind the other 
two. These are the six hundred and more constituencies 
which the Liberals have no more chance of winning 
than a Shetland pony has of winning the Derby. In 
each of the last two elections the Liberals have fought 
more than eighty of these “hopeless” seats, and the 
factor that has decided whether they shall contest any 
particular seat has been a largely accidental one : it 
has been whether some faithful individual or indivi- 
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duals have devoted their evenings between elections 
to keeping alive a local party organisation, often an 
embryo organisation run from their own homes. 
There is a great temptation to say that the Liberals 
should abandon hopeless contests of this sort. But 
it needs to be resisted. The people concerned are 
happy in their voluntary work, but if a limited number 
of them were not allowed to play at elections every five 
years they would soon give it up. The small Liberal 
organisations they keep alive up and down the country 
serve as useful pressure groups for Liberal ideas even 
when they have no chance of returning a member. And, 
finally, it is no longer sensible to claim that the whole 
course of British history can be aggravatingly and 
illogically changed by the accident of whether some 
devoted Liberal in a marginal constituency in Battersea 
Keeps a party organisation in being in his spare time 
while his neighbour in Clapham does not. There was 
strong evidence last May that electors with a definite 
preference between the two major parties now vote that 
preference in a marginal seat whether the Liberals 
intervene or not, even although they might be the sort 


of people who would vote Liberal in constituencies 


where a Tory or Labour victory was not in doubt. In 
other words, the Liberals ao no real harm to other 
people even in the most crucial of these hopeless seats, 
and they presumably do some good for themselves. 


* 


This, then, is the background against which 
realistic Liberals should view their prospects now. They 
hold six seats in Parliament, and four of them look 
reasonably safe for the next ten years. There are up 
to another dozen seats which they have some possi- 
bility, even if not a very great one, of capturing during 
that period. And there are another six hundred Parlia- 
mentary divisions which they have no chance of captur- 
ing under the present electoral system, but in some 
of which individuals enjoy keeping a party organisation 
alive—and good luck to them, too. This background 
will exist whether leading Liberals recognise it or not ; 
but if they do recognise it, and draw the proper and 
obvious lessons from it, they will be a more effective 
pressure group and—an important point in a small 
party that still has to struggle to keep together—Liberal 
party workers will have very much more fun. 

These proper and obvious lessons should be simple 
to understand. For some time now the Liberals have 
been caught on the fork of three problems. Their first 
problem has been that nobody has been quite sure what 
are the Liberal principles for which the party is sup- 
posed to stand. This problem should now be much 
less serious than before 1951. The party’s six MPs and 
its leading members outside Parliament are a fairly 
homogeneous group—more homogeneous, since the 
drifters first to the right and more recently to the left 
have deserted them, than any Liberal party since 1914. 
There can be some argument about which principles 
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they should emphasise most—freedom from the new 
despotism, more open competition, opposition to dis- 
crimination, defence of the underprivileged (which no 
longer means the unionised working class), and so 
forth ; but these differences of emphasis can at last 
fade before the salient fact that the leading Liberals 
think alike, and think in the way that radicals ought to 
do. Liberal policy no longer needs to be manufac- 
tured. On every major issue that arises it exists, in the 
hearts and minds of Liberal members ; and if one or 
the other great parties happens to have the same policy 
on that particular issue, then Liberals should realise 
that this is not loss, but pure gain. ; 

For the party’s second great problem has been the 
sad realisation that these Liberal principles can only be 
put into effect by a Government formed by one of the 
other two parties. This problem remains, and is going 
to remain throughout the foreseeable future. The third 
problem, however, has been the fear that if one of the 
other parties did run away with most of the 
Liberals’ clothes, then the Liberal party might be 
recognised as an anachronism and totally extinguished 
at the polls. The new fact that arises from the election 
of 1955 is that this fear can be exorcised, certainly for 
five years and in all probability for ten. 

And with this fear the party should now be able to 
afford to jettison the tiresome, and at times infuriating, 
principle that has dominated its Parliamentary and 
propaganda tactics ever since the war. This is the 
principle that “the essential thing for Liberals is to 
show that they are different from the other two parties.” 
Instead, they should thankfully realise that the essential 
thing for the party now is to try to get the other parties 
—and especially whichever party is in office—to act and 
look as much like them as possible. 


* 


It is by their willingness or unwillingness to accept 
this point that the Liberals in the next few years will 
deserve to be judged. The touchstones for judgment 
will be there. For adoption of this policy would mean 
an end to the Liberals’ desperate search for issues on 
which to be nasty to one main party, merely because 
they have used up their recent ration of being nasty to 


the other. It would mean an end to Liberal MPs’ con- 
stant—and usually unsuccessful—manoeuvring to keep 
their Parliamentary record in the sort of tiresome 
balance between the other two parties that is the 
dull curse of the BBC. And it would mean the begin- 
ning of a realisation among the brave remnant of Liberal 
parties in the constituencies that Parliamentary repre- 
sentation is a means and not an end of political activity. 
The constituency parties should not find this realisation 
to be an unwelcome strain. For it is much more 
exciting to try to live as an effective pressure group in 
a limited state to which a non-quite-uniform electorate 
has called one, than to devote all one’s efforts to the 
transparently dreary—and now temporarily accom- 
plished—task of merely Keeping alive. 
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Humpty-Dumpty in Argentina 


T will be some time before the smoke clears over the 
l River Plate, and any views about the immediate future 
of post-Perén Argentina are bound to be speculative. But 
the swiftness of the collapse of the Perén regime is itself 
of great interest. It now seems clear that the unsuccessful 
coup of June 16th had, in fact, split the loyalties of the 
army and that only those units in the region around Buenos 
Aires and under the command of General Lucero were 
fully committed to the government. Second, the impres- 
sion that Perén had lost much ground with his own fol- 
lowers is now confirmed ; the General Confederation of 
Labour did not spring to arms in his defence, and many 
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of his political allies chose to distinguish between Peronismo 
as a social phildsophy and General Perén as a man past the 
prime of his power. Finally, there can no longer be any 
doubt that Perén’s campaign against the Catholic Church 
roused more opposition than anything else in his regime. 

The nature of the military rising is worth careful study. 
Instead of founding all hopes on a coup against Buenos 
Aires—a coup which bad weather or betrayal could frus- 
trate, as they did on June 16th—the military leaders struck 
at a number of points, seizing bases such as Puerto Belgrano 
and important provincial cities such as Rosario. This 
meant that they could absorb the strain of a long civil war, 
organise new levies in regions which Buenos Aires could 
not control and gradually throttle th: capital. In the event, 
the Peronista forces did not materialise and the professional 
military men in Buenos Aires quickly discovered the better 
part of valour. 


_ Andes,” 





Jostling for Authority 


UT it is in this very formula of local risings by different 
B army groups that the weakness of the victors may lie. 
Already there are some symptoms of separatism, although 
the provisional government set up in Cérdoba is now being 
transferred to the capital, and General Lonardi has been 
accepted as President. It was reported that General Lagos, 
the commander of the forces in the Cuyo region, had set 
up quarters in Mendoza under the title of the “ Army of the 
a Mame reminiscent of the days of liberation and 
subsequent provincial autonomy. Argentina will not neces- 
sarily disintegrate into regions ruled by Caudillos, but there 
is a danger that there may be a period of weak central 
government or even of local fighting until a strong person- 
ality can emerge. Moreover, by expelling General Perén 
and keeping its hold over Buenos Aires, the loyalist junta 
has retained considerable power. It numbers ambitious 
generals such as General Wirth, General Bargallo and 
General Molina, its titular head, and there is no reason to 
believe that it will give way meekly to junior commanders. 

Equally problematical is the question of civilian partici- 
pation in the new regime. Among potential leaders are the 
veteran Socialist, Sr Alfredo Palacios, Sr Mauricio Yadarola, 
a Radical, and Sr Corominas Segura, a Conservative. But 
it is not certain whether the services will deal with any of 
the established parties until the country is fully pacified. 

In this confused picture only one fact seems to emerge 
clearly: it is that so far there has been a revolt rather than 
a revolution. The doctrines of Peronismo have not been 
directly challenged, nor could they be without unleashing 
a major rising among the working classes. The armed 
services find themselves, therefore, with a very complex 
problem in seeking to erect a new government on the partly 
shattered foundations of the old order. Moreover, the 
history of many Latin American dictators, including the 
present ruler of Chile, suggests that as long as General 
Perén is alive the last word may not have been said 


Spies and Stories 


HE news that Burgess and Maclean were probably 

long-term Russian spies raises two important questions, 
and it is to be hoped that the White Paper that will be 
published this weekend will not seek to avoid them. The first 
point is that the long succession of ministerial statements 
about the disappearance of these two men, from the reign 
of Mr Morrison to that of Mr Macmillan, have not merely 
been evasive ; given that Ministers knew that Maclean had 
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been under investigation by the security service, they were 
quite definitely misleading. There is a major constitutional 
issue here: Ministers need to be given a lot of latitude for 
stonewalling at Parliamentary question time, but not many 
people realised that they had assumed the latitude for 
making statements that have the same effect as lies. 

The second question is: does this débacle mean that the 
British security services are as bad as the Americans have 
always said they are ? Or was the real history of this affair 
that MI5 reported its unconfirmed suspicions of Maclean at 
an early stage, and that the Foreign Office simply refused to 
believe that a permanent member of their club could let the 
side down in quite such a lurid way ? It is true that it may 
be better to live in a society from which two witches can 
occasionally escape on broomsticks than in one in which 
a witch hunt can become a major governmental industry 
or sport; the value of a traitor to a potential enemy is 
nearly always smaller than the newspapers tend to assume. 
But it has long been clear from evidence: gathered in 
America, and still more from documents published in 
Canada, that the Russians have sought for more than 
twenty years to recruit agents among the intellectual groups 
to which both Burgess and Maclean belonged. This fact 
has presumably percolated to the men behind the cloak 
and dagger. Has it also percolated sufficiently through the 
front of Whitehall’s more orthodox morning coats ? 


Call-up Conundrum 


HE air is full of rumours about the various proposals 

before the Government for reducing the number of 

national servicemen. There seem to be three schemes in 
the field: 


(1) A straight reduction in the period of service. A reduc- 
tion of three months would cost the services about 45,000 
men, but would leave them with as many men to train and 
with 35,000 fewer trained men to handle the trainees 
and the army’s real duties. ; 

(2) A proposal for gradually increasing the age of call-up— 
for example, by having three registrations a year instead 
of four. As each registration group usually includes about 
35,000 men, this would mean that 35,000 less would be 
called up in 1955-56 than under the present system ; but 
the men concerned would not escape service, they would 
merely start it in 1956-57 instead. To make way for them 
70,000 men who now expect to be called up in 1956-57 
would be deferred until 1957-58, and so on. Eventually, 
by about 1962-63, this would mean that all those reporting 
for service would be twenty-year-olds, deferred from 
1960-61. As the age of call-up could hardly be raised 
above twenty, this system of putting off until tomorrow 
the call-up of age groups ready for service today would 
presumably then have to come to a stop. But the Govern- 
ment may feel that by that time one of the other methods 
of cutting the call-up might be militarily or politically 
possible. 

(3) Some form of selective call-up, based on either the 
deferment of additional categories of employment, or on the 
retention of a general liability to serve with some form of 
lottery for service, or on jumping (not merely deferring) one 
of the four age groups liable for registration each year if 
the services feel they do not want them. 
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To politicians, the advantages of the straight cut are 
obvious ; it would please the maximum number of voters 
and voters-to-be. But the services are likely to resist strenu- 
ously the further destruction of their trained cadre, un- 
accompanied by any reduction in their liabilities. The 
reduction of the intake by gradually increasing the age of the 
call-up would not be so bitterly opposed by the generals. 
But would the public really accept it as readily as some poli- 
ticians assume ? The gradual widening of the gap between 
leaving school and joining the services would bear 
harshly on those taking some forms of higher education, and 
would not necessarily benefit those going into industry— 
they would, for example, miss the preliminary skills the 
services give to many of them, and the period of living 
under the shadow of approaching service is a dreary and 
often rather unproductive time. The selective call-up 
would undoubtedly produce a lot of initial grumbling 
among parents, particularly when one was taken and one 
left in the same street ; but it would be the most economic 
system and best adapted to the services’ needs. Although 
political opinion is now again hardening against it, it seems 
to be the system to which outside commentators should 
increasingly give support. 


Breaking the Cypriot Deadlock 


T looks as if the Cyprus problem must grow worse before 
I it grows better, although at least it will probably not 
now be exacerbated by open debate in the sixty-nation 
forum of the United Nations. In the island itself there is 
growing disquiet about the security situation. Clearly the 
military authorities will have great difficulty in dealing with 
terrorist attacks, since those responsible rarely present a 
target. But there is no excuse for the failure of the civil 
authorities to take steps to snuff out at an early stage the 
rioting in Nicosia last weekend, which eventually led to the 
complete destruction of the British Institute and its valuable 
library. Such incidents make a mockery of the British 
claim to be the guardians of law and order on the island. 

Meanwhile the Greek Government has, as was expected, 
rejected Mr Macmillan’s proposals for Cypriot  self- 
government. Is it too much to hope that the British Govern- 
ment will now see the light and realise that it cannot cut 
the Cypriot knot simply by offering constitutions, however 
liberal? And is there any chance that it will really make 
up its mind that Cyprus is an international and not a 
domestic problem ? It virtually conceded as much when it 
summoned a tripartite conference to discuss the island. 
But the solution that it then offered was primarily a domestic 
one, with only half-hearted concessions to the vitally 
important international implications of the problem. 

The British Government is now confronted with three 
choices. It can dig in its toes, hold the island by force 
if need be and continue to proffer its constitution. Such a 
course would be highly distasteful to British public opinion 
and likely only to perpetuate the present deadlock. Or it 
could throw in its hand and give way completely to the 
demand for self-determination. There are obvious objections 
to such a course—especially now, after all that British 
spokesmen have said ; moreover, Turkish views cannot be 
ignored. But whiffs of grapeshot and a policy of scuttle 
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ELECTRONIC TUBES AND SEMI-CONDUCTORS e INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS e@ AMPLIFIERS, MICROPHONES AND LOUDSPEAKERS 
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Dad’s looking forward to the day when he can add the two words 
‘and Son’ to the firm’s stationery. For already young Peter loves to be 
allowed to “ help ” around the office. Quite likely he’ll develop into a really 


top-line executive. And when that time comes his life will be made easier 
and more efficient by Philips. Every morning he’ll get a quick, close 
shave with his ‘Philishave’. His important conferences will be 

recorded on a Philips tape recorder. Philips radar and telecom- 
ruiications equipment will make his journeys simpler and 

very much safer. And, when day is done, he will be able 

to relax at home with Philips records, radio, or television. 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER WORLD OF TO-MORROW 


GNETIC TAPE RECORDERS e WELDING ELECTRODES AND MACHINES @ PHARMACEU 


@ CINEMA EQUIPMENT @ MA 





RADAR EQUIPMENT e@ AUTOMATIC AND LINE TELEPHONE INSTALLATIONS @ MEDICAL AND X-RAY APPARATUS e SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT e DIAMOND TOOLS 
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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 
His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents 


B QO rh in upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries 


used to bring starvation and ruin to luckless peasant farmers. 


B e rl o shir e Today, -he and his kin are reared 


by an I.C.I. research station in Berkshire, 
so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, 
more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 
The workers of this selfsame I.C.I. research station 
helped to develop the range of ‘Gammexane’ insecticides 
which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 


ranging from bedbugs to flea-beetles and mosquitoes. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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are not the only choices. A third would be to produce some 
kind of condominium plan which, while preserving British 
sovereignty, would associate Greeks and Turks not only in 
the security arrangements of the island but in its civil 
administration as well. There would obviously be many 
difficulties and pitfalls, and all concerned would have to eat 
some words and swallow some pride. But a bold and 
imaginative plan along these lines appears to offer the only 
acceptable way out of the present deadlock. 


Full Marks for Moscow 


N a week when the Royal Navy’s bluejackets, in the name 
I of Her Majesty, have been running up the Union Jack 
over another Atlantic islet, Moscow’s decision to evacuate 
the Russian Atlantic base at Porkkala has been announced 
with all the self-conscious rectitude of a saint adjusting his 
halo. It is true, of course, that the Finns will have to pay a 
price of sorts for the relief of losing Soviet forces on Hel- 
sinki’s doorstep: the Russo-Finnish mutual aid pact, due to 
expire in two and a half years, has now been extended until 
1975, and with it the Russians’ right to call for joint talks if 
an “ attack ” is threatened over Finnish territory ; no doubt 
Moscow hopes that its latest move will revive the flagging 
fortunes of the Finnish Communist party, which holds 
nearly a quarter of the seats in the Diet ; and reports from 
Bonn suggest that Finland may now be asked by Russia to 
recognise the satellite East German regime. It is also true 
that, as aircraft speeds increase and the day of guided 
missiles draws nearer, Porkkala’s value as a base has tended 
to depreciate ; and that the Russians have said nothing about 
the much larger slices of eastern Finland they seized at the 
end of the war. But all this does not disguise the fact that 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev have made a very 
astute propaganda move. 

The aged President Paasikivi, who has had little cause 
to be grateful to the Kremlin in the past, has been able to 
carry home from Moscow a much more substantial present 
than the new motor car, television set and pot of caviar 
that his attentive hosts pressed on him. In Sweden (on 
whose reactions Moscow always keeps a careful eye) the 
leading newspaper of the government party has spoken 
warmly of the withdrawal as a “ generous gesture.” And 
throughout the free world it will need all the vigour and 
lucidity that statesmen possess to make clear that the 
Russian withdrawal is no argument for the abandoning of 
the American bases in the West ; because, with or without 
Porkkala, Russian troops are poised within easy range of 
most of their European objectives, whereas retreat by the 
Americans would leave a whole ocean between them and 
the countries that need their protection. But, after a stiff 
noggin of the “Geneva spirit,’ few people may be 
ready to follow this reasoning. The main lesson of the 
Porkkala withdrawal is that the new Russian leaders have 
learned (as Stalin never did) that a local concession may be 
well worth while in terms of the benefits it yields on the 
broader scene. If this new sophistication in Moscow’s 
political warfare persists, the West may soon look back 
fondly on the good old, days when Russian designs had no 
such camouflage. 
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The Cold War Goes on in Berlin 


ERR ULBRICHT, confident of the full might of the Soviet 
H Union behind him, has warned Berliners that they 
are to be used to blackmail the West. Except with regard 
to Berlin, the new pact which the East German leaders 
have concluded this week im Moscow changes little in 
practice. It is a copy of the Paris and Bonn treaties, which 
gave sovereignty to the Federal Republic and admitted it 
to Nato ; it has been produced now in order to emphasise 
that Russia is dealing with two German states, one of which 
Moscow ostentatiously supports. In the treaty with Herr 
Ulbricht, a limitation similar to one in the Paris pact 
reserves to the Soviet Union the right to deal with matters 
affecting Germany as a whole. It will be exercised by Mr 
Pushkin, the Soviet Ambassador in East Berlin. And the 
East German “ barrack-based police ”—already six divisions 
strong—will not greatly change through being called an 
army which will be East Germany’s contribution to the 
Warsaw alliance of Communist states. 

It might be possible to treat the new pact lightly if Herr 
Ulbricht had not emphasised that in future all questions 
concerning access to Berlin must be dealt with between the 
German governments. Hitherto, the Federal German and 
West Berlin civil servants have been forced to conduct a 
great many negotiations on a technical level with officials 
of the Communist state, but they have always carefully 
distinguished between these encounters and recognition of 
the Ulbricht regime. Now, however, it is evident that the 
East Germans will insist upon official talks between 
ministers, whenever the West Germans want to protest 
against the extortionate autobahn dues, or any of the other 
twists of the screw which Herr Ulbricht has recently been 
applying to West Berliners and visitors to the Soviet Zone. 
If the federal Government refuses to be blackmailed, it will 
mean that still larger subsidies will have to be paid to the 
city by the federal Treasury (leaving all the less for defence) 
and by the United States. The present improvement in 
Berlin’s economy, caused by a backwash from the western 
boom, should not obscure its vulnerability. The free 
Germans are at present encouraged to hold the city by the 
fact that there is no sign of any slackening of American 
interest in it. But it is hard to see how this abnormal 
situation can continue for many more years if, as it seems, 
Berlin is still to be the objective of a ruthless though 
unspectacular Communist cold war. 


The Tories’ At Home 


¢¢ OW Can we engineer a good row ? ” asked an official 

H of the Conservative party this week, in despair at 
the memory of press comment on last year’s glutinous 
assembly at Blackpool, and in the knowledge that there is 
nothing like a good row for hitting the headlines. His fear 
that this year’s conference, at Bournemouth from October 
6th to 8th, may be another intolerably quiet and respectable 
“At Home ” seems to be amply justified now that the agenda 
for the conference has been published. The largest number 
of resolutions under any one heading are forty-eight on 
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“electoral reform ”—although the Tories’ definition of this 
subject is very different from that of the Liberals. Half of 
the resolutions merely want the restrictions on the use of 
Cars at elections to be removed ; the other half want an 
extension of the postal vote facilities to cover people on 
holiday or away from home on business. The Tory party 
workers in the constituencies clearly regard their main func- 
tion to be that of cogs in an efficient vote-collecting machine. 

They are fulfilling their other role, as a pressure group 
within the party, in a most gentlemanly way. Like their 
Labour counterparts, their main interests this year are 
heavily domestic ; there are only seven resolutions on the 
Commonwealth and Empire, and only six on foreign affairs. 
The real theme of the conference will be economic affairs, 
but in a rather sketchy way. There are 73 resolutions on 
these—scattered among industrial relations (21), economic 
policy and taxation (21), nationalised industries (16) and 
co-partnership and profit-sharing (15). They contain little 
that is of much help to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his present difficulties. He will, one supposes, be as polite 
as usual to the Lancashire Lobby, represented by resolutions 
from Darwen, Nelson and Colne, and Clitheroe ; and he is 
sure to welcome the resolution on which the principal 
economic debate is to take place and which pledges support 
for “the strictest economy and all measures designed to 
eliminate the dangers of inflation.” But how is he to apply 
it? Not surely by accepting the Dewsbury Conservative 
Association’s plan to stop work on open-cast mining and to 
divert all the resources thus released to road-making. Nor 
will the Chancellor be happy to notice 25 resolutions calling 
for higher pensions for old people and retired officers, and 
the usual small but insistent bunch demanding more protec- 
tion for agriculture and horticulture. As Conservative 
confidence develops, faces and theories change ; but the 
old soldiers and the farmers never fade away. 


Maltese Cross-Roads 


ALTA’S constitutional future came before a round- 
M table conference of parliamentarians this week, and 
next week the issue is likely to be decided. Members of 
all parties in the British and Maltese parliaments will 
consider the rival arguments of Mr Mintoff, the Prime 
Minister, and Dr Borg Olivier, the leader of the Maltese 
opposition, why Malta should or should not send members 
to Westminster as Ulster does. (No Ulster member will 
be there, however.) British MPs will consider the effect 
of two or perhaps three Maltese members on their own 
balance of power, and the possible precedents to other 
colonies. Mr Mintoff is pressing his familiar thesis that 
Malta’s need for a non-colonial status can only be met by 
integration beginning in the House of Commons and ending 
(after a decent interval for attracting new industries by 
lower labour costs) in common wage levels. Dr Borg 
Olivier will retort that the minority opposed to the 
Anschluss is too great for any precipitate action, that the 
status of a Commonwealth country would suit Malta better, 
and that the Maltese are disinclined to have their distinctive 
culture submerged (even at a range of 1,500 miles) by that 
of Great Britain. 

The British MPs will no doubt see something of Maltese 
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political exchanges, which are liable to be heated and 
personal in Malta itself. Mr Mintoff has already declared 
that his party has been elected on a mandate for integration; 
and that if this fails to come about he will have to resign, 
thus producing more chaos in the Mediterranean. To 
Dr Borg Olivier he retorts that even if the British parlia- 
mentarians agree to open the doors of the best club in 
Britain to Maltese members he will submit the offer to a 
local plebiscite (where he expects to get a far larger majority 
than at the election). Dr Borg Olivier’s anxieties seem to 
reflect those of the exceptionally austere Roman Catholic 
viewpoint in Malta; but his opponents believe that the 
Church has already been reassured, at an even higher level 
than the Maltese Archbishop, and that what some of Dr 
Borg Olivier’s supporters really want is to keep the door 
open to a possible later integration with Italy—an Italy, 
of course, with rather less pronounced tendencies to Com- 
munism and rather more readiness to raise the living 
standards of southern appendages. The fact remains that 
Malta exists as a British and Nato base, is inextricably 
involved in British foreign and defence policy, and that 
Britain alone can give the economic aid and wider 
Commonwealth opportunities the island needs. The pre- 
cedents may set a problem, but a discontented Malta would 
surely set a far greater one. 


The Taste for Bacon 


N the final year of the Anglo-Danish bacon agreement 
I the Danes have at last succeeded in getting a cut of the 
fat profits made by the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
from sales of their bacon. Those profits have recently been 
quite fantastic. The Danes have been paid 237s. 6d. per cwt, 
and the Ministry has been selling at as much as 328s. per 
cwt. The arrangement for the twelve months beginning on 
October Ist is that the contract price is raised to 240s. per 
cwt. But if the price realised by the Ministry exceeds 
270s. the excess is to be passed to the Danes. To begin 
with, therefore, they will get an extra 58s. a ton. 


COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR 
1952 = 100 MID-MONTH FIGURES 
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Their share of the profits is likely to remain substantial 
for many months—unless a new rise in retail prices causes 
a break in the present keen demand. - This is a complete 
reversal of the market situation last year, when the Ministry 
was embarrassed with pork and bacon that nobody wanted, 
but which British producers (getting a guaranteed price con- 
siderably higher than that granted to the Danes) kept on 
bringing to market. The Danes foretold at the time that the 
Ministry’s policy would lead to a fall in their pig popula- 
tion—and so it has proved: a fall of 15 per cent. British 
sows meanwhile were also slaughtered after the guaranteed 
price was reduced in the spring. Pigs react very quickly to 
changes in price because they take so little time to repro- 
duce. This sensitivity is heightened by their dual purpose: 
they can be sold at 5 score lb for pork or at 8 score lb 
for bacon. Earlier this year, when the bacon price was low, 
fewer pigs survived to become bacon. But by the summer 
demand was keen, partly because everyone who went to the 
seaside insisted on having bacon and egg, even if his usual 
breakfast was tea and toast. At the same time, and quite 
unexpectedly, pork remained popular, although in cooler, 
wetter summers, when one would have thought it would 
be more appetising than in a heat wave, butchers could 
not sell it. 

The pig populdtion has always fluctuated wildly. It rose 
from just over 2 million in 1945 to a peak of over 6 million 
in 1954, in response to the planners’ efforts to build up pork 
as a substitute for beef. But its responsiveness has also been 
the planners’ downfall, and it is just as well that this year 
is the last that the Government will be in the bacon busi- 
ness ; just as well, that is, if British producers do not then 
get busy protecting their own inefficient pig-styes by keep- 
ing Danish imports out. Even then, however, the task 
will remain of fixing a guaranteed price that will not either 
make the British pig defunct or involve the Government in 
_a ruinous subsidy to home producers. 


Over to Rabat 


RUDGING and hesitant to the last, the right-wing 
G members of the French cabinet have now agreed to 
stop baulking the policy for Morocco that they sanctioned 
last Monday week. On Tuesday M. Faure, emboldened 
by a sudden stiffening of opinion among the cabinet sup- 
porters of his policy, at last decided to place the well-being 
of Morocco above the survival of his ministry, announced 
that he must now be given authority to execute his policy 
according to his own lights, and challenged anyone who 
disagreed with this course to speak up and resign. Many 
sulked, but no one spoke. He has won his way because 
the only people who covet his shoes are rivals to his left, 
not his right, and his right-wing colleagues therefore dare 
not upset the boat. 

But he has won the round at a heavy price—forfeiture 
of much of the respect in which not only Moroccans but 
Algerians hold Paris, and of esteem for France even among 
Francophiles abroad. For what is an outsider to think as he 
watches cabinet ministers publicly revealing their disagree- 
ment with cabinet decisions, or the-Minister for Pensions tele- 
phoning directly to the Resident-General in Morocco behind 
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the back of the Minister for Moroccan Affairs, or : the 
Minister of Defence advising a Moroccan general not to take 
a seat on the Moroccan Council of the Throne that the rest of 
the cabinet is imploring him to accept’? All these unedifying 
spectacles occurred during a week in which the so-called 
modérés attempted to sap and sabotage the policy of simul- 
taneously securing Sultan Ben Arafa’s voluntary withdrawal 
and the appointment of a three-man Council of the Throne. 

Just as no one can agree who is to be Sultan, because 
much of France and all Morocco are divided into “ Arafists ” 
(or advocates of the status quo) and “ Youssefists” (or 
advocates of a solution on Tunisian lines), so agreement has 
been difficult to reach on who shall be the third man or 
umpire on the Council. The Resident-General, General 
Boyer de la Tour, has now been despatched back to Morocco 
with orders to pick a third man off a short list of neutrals 
acceptable to Paris and to the other two nominees. As he 
has throughout been an advocate of an “ Arafist” for the 
third seat, his will to execute a difficult assignment may be 
lukewarm, and cohorts of visitors—serving French generals 
as well as colons—will try to keep it so. Yet he can hardly 
break faith with M. Faure after the fulsome and touching 
expression of confidence the latter gave him upon his depar- 
ture. The scene now shifts to Morocco, where, as Le 
Monde remarks, it ought to have been all along. 


United Party’s Costly Victory 


HE South African United Party won a costly victory in 
last week’s by-election at Hillbrow, the densely popu- 
lated middle-class Johannesburg constituency. Its candi- 
date, Dr Louis Steenkamp, a former senator from Natal, 
defeated the rebel Dr Bernard Friedman, who previously 
held the seat for the party but resigned because his liberal 
views could not be reconciled with the official line, by 641 
votes in a total poll of just under 6,000. This outcome, 
however, is anything but cheering for the much-battered 
United Party (whose drooping fortunes are further discussed 
by our correspondent in South Africa on page 1037). 

Dr Friedman, whose courage in standing up to the 
party’s big guns is to be admired even if the political wisdom 
of his course is doubtful, won 45 per cent of the votes cast. 
Though Hillbrow, which is a rich constituency ‘with 
a high proportion of Jewish voters, is untypical of the 
country as a whole, this substantial defection should prove 
to Mr Strauss, the party leader, and his associates that there 
is widespread dissatisfaction in the ranks against their 
policies. More important, however, than the distribution 
of the votes actually cast is the fact that a mere §7 per cent 
of the electorate troubled to turn out even though the con- 
test was obviously of great importance and the full party 
machinery had been mobilised. Few of the absentees 
could, in Hillbrow, have been Nationalists who did not 
have a‘ candidate of their own. The truth is that once 
again the chief enemy of the United Party was apathy. This 
alone accounts for the fact that the Nationalist Party, with 
the support of only a minority of the potential voters in the 
country, has yet been able to consolidate its grip on parlia- 
ment. The result of the Hillbrow by-election proves that 
the lack of clear and consistent policies, especially on the 
colour problem, is fatal to the United Party. 
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Meanwhile on the government side, Mr Strydom is 
showing that he is the equal of his predecessor Dr Malan 
in political astuteness. At the recent congress of the Orange 
Free State branch of the Nationalist Party he made two 
statements of policy which were so calculatedly moderate 
in tone that they were clearly designed to spread further 
confusion in the ranks of the opposition. In answering 
questions about future .steps towards a republic, Mr 
Strydom made it clear that he is in no hurry ; it appears that 
the decision has been postponed to 1958, at the earliest. 
And when asked to state the government’s policy on the 
protectorates, the Prime Minister strongly deprecated all 
talk of sanctions and counselled patient and friendly negotia- 
tion with Britain. 


Many-Sided Spokesman 


HE news that Mr William Clark, broadcaster and diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Observer, is to succeed 
Mr T. Fife Clark, director-general of the Central Office of 
Information, as adviser on public relations to the Prime 
Minister from October 1st is of more than professional 
interest. When the job is done smoothly and without excite- 
ment, as it has been done by Mr Fife Clark, little is heard 
about it. Yet the public ought to be aware of the nature 
of a job which the Government regards as sufficiently 
important to warrant a salary of £2,750 a year. It should 
also understand why it is that the post keeps on being 
chopped into and out of the established civil service. 

The difficulty is that the adviser on public relations to 
the Prime Minister has at least four functions to perform. 
His first duty, of course, is to the Prime Minister, who 
must be forewarned of troubles ahead. The adviser must 
search the press diligently for clouds no bigger than a 
three-lined paragraph ; and he must also keep dredged the 
channel between Downing Street and the higher reaches 
of Fleet Street. His second duty is to keep an eye on all 
other public relations officers in Government departments. 
This calls for great tact: the departments cherish as much 
autonomy as they can snatch. When Mr Francis Williams 
was Mr Attlee’s adviser in the early postwar years he jumped 
gleefully on all the corns of the Foreign Office public 
relations staff, who were strong enough to insist when he 
left that no successor should do the same. The third task 
of the adviser is to keep liaison between the Government 
and the British press—particularly the Lobby journalists, 
but others, too, who are concerned with political news. 
Lastly he is a link between the Government and foreign 
correspondents in London. For the American journalists 
he has to do his best to find some substitute for the Presi- 
dential press conference, which has become part of the 
system of government in the United States. 

These four functions are all different from each 
other, and they demand of the ideal adviser an acute news 
sense, far-sightedness, immense patience, and a great deal 
of tact. It is the differing emphasis put on these differing 
qualities that explains why the job is sometimes given to 
an established civil servant (Mr Fife Clark), sometimes not 
(Mr William Clark) ; but the holder, whatever his status, 
would be hopelessly handicapped unless he had had first- 
class experience of journalism. Both the Clarks hold this 
qualification. 
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More Efficient Hospitals 


HERE. is welcome evidence in the Ministry of Health’s 
annual report (Cmd 9566) on the health service that 
the hospitals are now better able to meet the increased 
demands on their services. Waiting lists for in-patient 
treatment at the end of 1954 were not only about 52,000 
smaller than at the end of 1953, but were also about 14,000 
smaller than in the first year of the health service. The 
distribution of the total among the different main special- 
ties is shown in the accompanying chart. 

The nominal totals of patients waiting for beds should 
always be regarded with some reserve. Sometimes people 
who have moved house while waiting appear on the lists 
of more than one hospital ; sometimes they no longer need 
treatment when their turn for a bed arrives. A regular 
weeding out of the waiting lists can of itself make inroads 
upon them, and this process may have helped towards last 
year’s apparent reduction. But it is also gratifying to see 
that, with an increase of only some 5,000 in the average 
number of available beds, the hospitals treated 87,000 more 
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in-patients in 1954 than in 1953, including 6,000 more in 
mental and mental deficiency hospitals. They did this, not 
by cramming their wards more fully (the occupancy rate of 
the available beds remained fairly stationary at around 90 
per cent), but by reducing a patient’s average length of stay 
in hospital. There is still considerable variation between 
individual hospitals in this respect ; but hospital staffs are 
now appreciating the effect on the waiting lists of even one 
day less in the duration of a patient’s stay. The apparently 
tiny increase in the average turnover of hospital beds last 
year (from 12.8 to 13.1 patients in all hospitals other than 
mental or mental deficiency hospitals) made room, says the 
Ministry’s report, for some 70,000 additional patients. 


Ho Gets Burmese Rice 


‘HEN President Ho Chi Minh of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam returned to Hanoi in July, 
laden with economic presents from his Chinese and Russian 
friends, it was noticed that one of the things he did not 
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bring was rice. The Viet Minh leader was thus left with 
little but words to console his subjects.in the famine areas 
of northern Vietnam. This left the non-Communist south 
with one economic advantage over the north—American aid 
being largely offset by the economic assistance agreements 
that the Viet Minh had reached with China and Russia ; 
but the advantage no longer exists. 

From its own resources, the Viet Minh republic, desper- 
ately short of foreign currency, would not have been able to 
make good the chronic rice deficit of the over-populated 
north. But the long arms of its Russian big brother have 
stretched out to Burma with the necessary money. Before 
the end of the year 150,000 tons of Burmese rice, bought by 
the Russians, will have reached Haiphong, the port of 
Hanoi. This is 50,000 tons more than the usual deficit of 
100,000 tons in northern Vietnam, which, in normal times, 
was made good by shipments from the south. It may well 
not only fulfil the needs of the two areas that have been 
suffering from actual hunger but also make up for the loss 
of production caused by seven years of war. 

This relative increase in the strength of the Communist 
north of Vietnam is unfortunately being accompanied on 
the political plane by continued infiltration in the south. 
According to radio reports which have not been denied, the 
former Viet Minh field commander in the south, General 
Van Tien Dung, last month spent a week at the secret 
headquarters of the Viet Minh, during which he held talks 
with Communist agents throughout Mr Diem’s non- 
Communist southern half of the country. Substance is 
lent to these reports by the news that the Vietnamese 
national army has launched several attacks against Viet 
Minh irregulars in Cochinchina. The overt military attack, 
however, remains the least likely method for the Viet Minh 
to use in overcoming the frustration of last year’s Geneva 
agreement. Subversion and the eventual fait accompli of 
a virtually Communist administration seem more probable 
lines of approach. They are unfortunately the methods 
against which western assistance is least profitable. 


Petrov’s Gift to Australia 


HE Petrov inquiry is likely to be remembered less for 
T its revelations about Soviet espionage in Australia than 
for its more general political implications. The massive, 
100,000-word report of the Royal Commission was, indeed, 
at its most negative when dealing with the subject ostensibly 
under review. The inquiry disclosed no trace of any signi- 
ficant leakage of information from the Australian Depart- 
ment of External Affairs since 1949. Mr Petrov’s assiduous 
cultivation of indiscreet or disloyal journalists seems to have 
yielded only minor and valueless poison-pen reports. 

The inquiry was nevertheless an important eye-opener to 
the Australian public. As in this country, the Communist 
party in Australia has proved an ineffectual parliamentary 
weapon ; but, even more than their British counterparts, the 
Australian Communists have been successful in infiltrating 
the trade unions, and they have often—despite setbacks in 
the past three years—proved able to call disruptive strikes 
at will. It remains to be seen whether the average Australian 
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unionist, whose “ anti-boss” outlook sometimes seems a 
survival from more depressed times, will be affected by the 
revelations of the Petrov inquiry. The evidence that some 
of the strings which pull the party are held in Moscow may 
sound merely a repetition of a familiar, and privately dis- 
counted, rumour ; but most unionists voting Labour at the 
elections would react adversely to the more specific dis- 
closure that the secretary of the Communist party received 
$25,000 from the Soviet Embassy in October, 1953, to 
enable the party to recoup the expenses incurred in oppo- 
sing the anti-Communist referendum held two years earlier. 

The inquiry has already had its effects on the political 
standing of the Federal Labour leader, Dr Evatt, whose 
attempt to demonstrate that the whole Petrov incident was 
an electoral trick, engineered by Mr Menzies, badly misfired. 
It is likely that the overtones of the report will continue to 
be heard long after the immediate noise of the evidence has 
died down. The commissioners unequivocally supported 
the Prime Minister’s view that Australian law, as it stands, 
is inadequate to deal with political subversion. And this 
may strengthen Mr Menzies’s hand if he should ever make 
a fresh attempt to extend the power of the Commonwealth 
to deal with hidden enemies. 


Mr Thackeray 


It is by considering what [Fielding] is, that we best 
perceive what Thackeray, with all his excellencies, is not. 
We may admire the skill which produces on paper correct 
likenesses of the men and women whom we are daily 
meeting in the world; we may marvel at the wit which 
deepens the lines of the portraits to the very verge, and 
yet stops short of the limits of caricature ; we may smile 
and sigh alternately at the humour which draws from its 
own grotesque groups cutting reflections on the vices and 
follies of mankind ; we may praise the justice of the censor 
and commend the impartiality and severity of the 
moralist ; but with all this we go away unsatisfied, and 
feel that, after all, a clever satire is one thing, and the 
world in which we live and move is another. But in 
reading Fielding we are moving in the actual everyday 
world. We find not likenesses of men and women, but 
the men and women themselves. .. . It is not because we 
find a striking picture of the state of the Church, and the 
social position of the clergy a hundred years ago that we 
admire “ Joseph Andrews,” but because we love to be in 
company with Parson Adams. ... We do not read “ Tom 
Jones ” because we like to see society shown up, or to 
gaze with morbid interest on the reflected spectacle of our 
own depravity, but because we enjoy a change of life: 
after hurrying about the city or travelling by an express 
train, it is pleasant to jog about the roads and lanes of 
Old England on horseback ; after being wearied out with 
analytical disquisitions on human nature in the abstract, 
it is refreshing to come in contact with such a genuine 
specimen of concrete humanity as Squire Western. ... 
Fielding, like Shakespeare, creates ; Thackeray, with more 
or less skill, imitates and moralises. The former is 
dramatic, the latter didactic. In “Tom Jones” art is 
artfully concealed, in “ Vanity Fair ” or “ The Newcomes ” 
the artist is never lost sight of : it is impossible to forget 
that his characters are puppets; we continually see Mr 
Thackeray pulling the strings, shrugging his shoulders, 
and reiterating a conviction, which never yet formed the 
foundation of a great artist’s work, that all men are rogues. 
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Letters to the Editor 


* 


Officers and Gentlemen 
Sir—Your article under this title in the 


issue of September 17th, after acknow-, 


ledging the difficulty of comparison with’ 
the civilian salariat, went on to draw 
an analogy between officers and the 
administrative class of the civil service. 
The analogy is a fanciful one. It is well 
known to those who have close experi- 
ence of the War Office and the other 
Service Ministries where uniformed 
officers work side by side with civil 
servants that (save for the highest 
ranking officers) the correct analogy is 
with the executive class of the civil 
service. The correct equations are:— 
Captain equals Executive Officer. 
Major equals Higher Executive Officer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel equals Senior 

Executive Officer. 

Colonel equals Chief Executive Officer 
or Principal (Administrative Class). 
Brigadier equals Assistant Secretary. 
Major-General equals Under-Secretary. 

These are the equations used in 
classifying work. Thus, if a civil servant 
takes.the place of a major he is graded 
higher executive officer. If an army 
officer takes the place of a_ senior 
executive officer, it is a lieutenant- 
colonel’s charge. The. responsibility 
assigned to a major on the staff at the 
War Office or at Command Headquarters 
or Administration office never approaches 
that of a Principal in the civil service. 

Your figures showing emoluments for 
army officers are also off the mark. The 
War Office confirmed last year that the 
cost (excluding superannuation) of a 
captain is £1,080 to £1,200 a year, not 
the £950 shown in your table. An 
executive officer in the civil service 
receives £870 at his maximum, which he 
does not reach before the age of 37. The 
Air Ministry stated last vear that “a 
civilian costs less and sometimes appre- 
ciably less, than his Service counter- 
part.” Taking all relevant factors into 
account the average cost of a forces 
officer is some £250 to £350 a year more 
than the civil service equivalent. 

It is a little difficult to accept the 
suggestion that a major has some divine 
right to a guaranteed pension of at least 
£1,000 per annum at age 60, merely 
because assistant secretaries have that 
expectation. Surely there are majors 
who, having arrived thus far, have 
achieved their market worth just as in 
other walks of life not everyone can 
reach the summit. If a major is retired 
at age 45, is it such a hardship for him 
to receive a pension of £500 per annum 
in addition to any emoluments he may 
secure in the civil employment to which 
he gravitates at that age? His civil 
service equivalent—the higher execu- 
tive officer—normally does not become 


entitled to his pension until he reaches 
age 60 and which on current assessment 
presuming 40 years’ service would be 
valued at £545. By the time the retired 
major reaches the age of 60 he will have 
drawn £7,500 in pension, which is an 
appreciable capital sum. 

Civil servants would be the last to 
begrudge improvements in pay and con- 
ditions for forces officers, but by civil 
service standards for comparable duties 
and responsibilities they already do 
rather well ; and the figures show that 
a good deal more pay will have to be 
granted to civil servants before they 
provide a valuable precedent for im- 
provements in the pay code for the 
forces.—Yours faithfully, 

G. F. GREEN, General Secretary 
Civil Service Clerical Association, SWt1 


* 


SIR—No one could reasonably object to 
a general comparison between the pay 
of the armed forces and the civil service, 
but to compare the regular officers of 
the forces as a whole with the particular 
and numerically small administrative 
class of the civil service is another matter. 
The comparison breaks down at once on 
the questions of recruitment and duties. 
The assistant principal is normally re- 
cruited from the universities by a com- 
petitive examination at honours degree 
standard and only the most able gradu- 
ates have been successful. It is unusual 
for the armed forces to require an educa- 
tional standard up to honours degree 
level for candidates for regular com- 
missions. Again, administrative officers 
are mainly concerned, in their ordinary 
duties, with the formulation of policy ; 
the only members of the forces engaged 
on comparable duties are a relatively 
small proportion of staff officers. As 
regards the great majority of officers in 
the forces, a reasonable comparison, 
based on educational attainment at re- 
cruitment and on duties performed, 
should surely be with the executive and, 
possibly, professional, scientific and tech- 
nical classes of the civil service. 

The references in your article to a 
“minimum guaranteed rank” for the 
administrative class are misleading. In 
the postwar years it was the practice of 
the Civl Service Commission to state 
that entrants to the administrative class 
could expect to reach the rank of assis- 
tant secretary. This is no longer so, 
and it is unfortunately now quite clear 
that many officers of marked ability in 
the administrative class cannot possibly 
get beyond the rank of principal, with 
an effective maximum salary of £1620 
per annum, because of the lack of pro- 
motion opportunities. It is therefore 
incorrect to suggest that all members of 
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the administrative class can reach a 
salary of £2200 a year and the conse- 
quential pension. 

A more important mistake is contained 
in the statement that “the home civil 
service still gets all the recruits it needs.” 
In the context of the article this state- 
ment must be taken to apply to the 
administrative class. In fact it is not 
correct. In the recent examination for 
the administrative class the number of 
candidates had dropped to 474 as against 
651 in 1954 and 655 in 1953. Further, 
although fifty vacancies were advertised, 
the Civil Service Commission were 
unable to find more than 31 candidates 
of the standard they required. At least 
one of these has already refused appoint- 
ment. Clearly the administrative class 
is losing its attractions as a career for 
the graduate. I notice also that although 
your article points out that “since 1946 
officers’ pay has risen by about 35 per 
cent, which is little more than half as 
much as the national income figures 
suggest for salaries in general,” it does 
not go on to point out that in the same 
period the maximum salaries of assistant 
secretaries and principals have risen by 
only about 30 per cent. 

My object in writing is not to suggest 
that the pay and conditions of officers 
of the armed forces do not require the 
urgent inquiry which was proposed. 
However, the article could be taken as 
suggesting that the position of the 
administrative class is satisfactory. I am 
certain that in view of the articles you 
have from time to time published in 
recent months, you did not intend to 
convey that impression; and I am 
anxious to correct it at a time when the 
report of the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service is imminent.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. M. Woo tr, 

Chairman 
Association of First Division 
Civil Servants, SW1 


* 


Sir—The fighting services will be grate- 
ful to you for bringing out into the 
open the situation as regards pay and 
retired pay, which certain authorities are 
only too keen to hide or gloss over. For 
forty years or more the forces have 
obtained fine personnel at absolute bar- 
gain prices, and an endeavour has been 
made to continue this policy even in an 
era of over full-employment, with nearly 
half a million unfilled jobs in trade and 
industry. 

Pay in the forces should be com- 
parable to that earned by _ those 
who are successful in civil life plus 
a reasonable addition to allow for 
all the inconveniences, difficulties in 
family education, the moving round, 
extra expenses, separations, and so 
on, inherent in life in the services. 
It should, in fact, be more, not less, 
than that obtainable in civil life. The 
entertainment allowances of all com- 
manding officers from the most junior 
(who at present have none) should be 
adjusted to fit the facts, for in these days 
officers can no longer subsidise the 
Government as was done in my time in 


- 
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the service. This is particularly neces- 
sary for officers serving in foreign coun- 
tries. The emoluments of flag officers 
call for review, and especially of the 
Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty 
themselves, who in most cases, in spite 
of the position they occupy and the 
responsibility they bear, receive only a 
small percentage of what a moderately 
successful stockbroker now earns. 

As regards retired pay, it is not 
encouraging to youngsters to see the 
treatment meted out to their elders who 
have retired from the services. There 
are at present four scales of retired pay, 
each one more outmoded than the other, 
reaching back to a scale of 1888. This 
means that for the same length of ser- 
vice the same retired pay is not given: 
while inflation has completely altered 
the standard of living of deserving 
officers. The Government should take 
a leaf out of America’s book, where, for 
instance (in the navy at least), there is 
only one scale of retired pay, which is 
related to the existing active service pay. 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. T. BarLitre-GROHMAN, 
Vice-Admiral (Ret’d) 
Sidlesham Common, Chichester 


Black Market in Cars 


$ir—In May and June last I sought to 
buy a new car of a popular make, but 
was informed by some twelve dealers 
I visited that there was a waiting list 
of from two to nine months. This in- 
formation was given almost gleefully, 
but in many instances in a lowered voice 
—almost spiv fashion—they added that 
they could let me have one immediately 
secondhand at from £25 to £50 above 
the list price. 

Determined to get a new car, I 
ordered one where delivery was promised 
within six weeks. At the end of that 
time they said it had not arrived and 
could not give a delivery date. An 
urgent business journey left me with no 
alternative but to hire a new car for 
four weeks at a cost of nearly £60. I was 
being charged this for making a new 
car secondhand, so that it could be sold 
at a premium to an unsuspecting mem- 
ber of the British motoring public, who 
would hardly be told that the car had 
been driven by many people on self- 
drive hire terms. The “fair trading 
code” of the manufacturers has actually 
created a black market of which they 
are aware, but they say that there is 
little they can do about it. 

My new car has been delivered. The 
metal bracket supporting the exhaust 
pipe has fractured, I have torn a pair 
of trousers on the jagged edges of the 
stamped bumpers, and my wife has 
lacerated a pair of shoes on the inside 
metal édging of the carpet. This is 
surely symptomatic of an economy in- 
flated by merchants on a seller’s market, 
and witnessed by workers who have to 
pay and who feel, if belatedly, they 
should follow the example by also ex- 


ploiting the labour shortage.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. SEAGER 
New Malden 
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Fifty Years of Saving 


A STUDY OF SAVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Volumes I and II. 
By Raymond W. Goldsmith. 


Princeton University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1168 pages and 
656 pages, respectively. Volumes I and II 
together £12 or $30.00. 


HIS massive study of savings in the 
United States in the first half of 
this century was undertaken by Dr 
Goldsmith and his staff, with the assist- 
ance of an advisory committee, under the 
sponsorship of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. The first 
volume sets out the main findings and 
reproduces §50 tables of annual estimates 
of national savings and its components ; 
the second discusses the intricate prin- 
ciples involved in their measurement, the 
problems encountered, and the accuracy 
of the estimates. A third volume will 
consist of some special studies. 


This research covers much ground 
hitherto untouched and measures the 
contributions of different savers and 
different forms of savings in the United 
States over a longer period and in more 
detail than ever before. It goes a con- 
siderable way towards answering the 
riddles of who saves, how much, in what 
form and why. Yet, as the author 
frankly admits, there are many dis- 
appointments in the outcome. As unex- 
pected difficulties were encountered, the 
time taken on numerical research was 
prolonged, and, in consequence, the 
analysis of the results is less extensive 
than was originally intended. Much of 
the material is thus still in as undigested 
State. 


The general picture is nevertheless 
clear. However savings are measured— 
and there are a number of different 
conceptions—they have unquestionably 
increased in the United States over 
the first fifty years of this century, 
the depression being the chief interrup- 
tion of this course. The upward trend 
in the volume of national savings per 
head has been equivalent to a rate of 
growth of a little less than 2 per cent a 
year—a rate which implies a doubling 
of real savings per head every 40 years. 
But one year’s savings may be very 
different from the last and there are 
sharp fluctuations, much larger than 
those evident in other main economic 
series, but with turning-points that 
seem to correspond with those in busi- 
ness cycles. 


Dr Goldsmith finds that, in normal 
times, personal savings account for about 
three-quarters of the nation’s total 
savings and, not surprisingly, a very high 





proportion is provided by the most 
wealthy households. In an average year 
in the United States two out of every 
three households save while one dis- 
saves, and over the whole period between 
1897 and 1949 households saved on the 


average about one-eighth of their 
income. But the proportion of saving 
out of disposable personal income 


showed no marked upward or downward 
trend over the period. Among business 
enterprises, about one-third show a 
cumulative deficit even in good times, 
while their saving habits are not closely 
linked with income as those of indi- 
viduals are. Leaving out the war years 
and the depression, there has been a 
marked increase in the share of savings 
through consumer durables, life insur- 
ance, pension and retirement funds, with 
a corresponding decline in the import- 
ance of shares, mortgages, ard real 
estate. 

Many of such findings are hedged in 
with warnings against relying too much 
on year-to-year changes in the data. As 
is well known, savings are difficult to 
measure. Most of the estimation in this 
work has been done by the aggregation 
of statistical series, checking the balance 
sheet method against that of income and 
expenditure, and thereby casting savings 
into the mould of social accounting. The 
results of sample surveys play only a 
minor part. The sources of all the 
figures in the tables are given meticu- 
lously ; indeed, there is so much cross- 
reference that it needs a stout-hearted 
research mind to cope with it. 

Some evidence is put forward that 
savings in the United States have now 
gone back to their pre-1930 trends. But, 
from this present analysis, no simple 
curve has been found to fit the trend of 
national or personal savings throughout 
the whole period. The econometrician 
has still a long way to go before he can 
hope to predict the future course of 
savings. This study is a most valuable 
contribution to knowledge; but there 
are still gaps, and in spite of their draw- 
backs, sample surveys of savings habits 
may have to play a larger part in future. 


Timeless Mystery 


ALPS AND ELEPHANTS: HANNI- 
BAL’S MARCH. 
By Gavin de Beer. 
Bles. 138 pages. 


“Ea Director of the Natural History 
Museum is what this century 
needs: a humane polymath. His 
formidable bibliography deals with more 
subjects than anyone else nowadays 


10s. 6d. 
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would dare to deal with; as well as his 
own subject of zoology, it covers literary, 
scientific, military and Swiss history, 
alpinism and more beside, discussed 
with equal elegance and ease in English 
and French. He has now drawn all 
these subjects together, added for good 
measure something of climatology, 
numismatics, philology, astronomy, 
ecclesiastical geography and _ pollen 
analysis, and with their help he attacks 
the old and still uncertain question of 
Hannibal’s route over the Alps—a timely 
answer to those who, at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association, have been 
accusing the scientists of illiteracy and 
Over-specialisation. 

Sir Gavin’s book is short, and is 
designed for the general reader: if he 
knows a little Latin and Greek (or any 
other of the disciplines which Sir Gavin 
employs) so much the better, but it is not 
essential. Sir Gavin has set out clearly 
the elements of the problem and given 
his solution, with the arguments that lead 
up to it. The reader is invited to check 
the train of thought and do better if he 
can. The result is fascinating: it joins 
the highest order of puzzle-books, and it 
will give hours of pleasure even to those 
who know nothing of Hannibal or the 
Alps. 

The solution which Sir Gavin pro- 
pounds 1s convincing, though not all the 
arguments seem as strong as he claims 
them to be. He appears to have fallen 
once into the trap of over-enthusiasm 
which awaits all those who make a dis- 
covery outside their own field: his 
identification of a river mentioned by 
Livy and Polybius seems probable on 
geographical grounds; but one cannot 
share his view that it is made certain by 
the rather odd philological arguments 
with which he supports it. However, on 
his own ground, he ‘should be hard to 
beat. 

There is much more in the book about 
Alps than about elephants. It includes 
an interesting appendix on the question 
whether Hannibal brought any Indian 
elephants with him, beside the African 
ones which the Carthaginians chiefly 
used. But this is almost a detail. The 
, main theme is the passage through the 
Alps. 


Underrated Victorian 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
By A. O. J. Cockshut. 
Collins. 256 pages. 16s. 


T has frequently been maintained that 
the posthumous publication of Trol- 
lope’s “ Autobiography,” a book always 
pedestrian and frequently commercial in 
tone, destroyed the novelist’s reputation 
for nearly half a century. Mr Cockshut 
shows that this will not stand examina- 
tion. Trollope’s unhappy childhood and 
frustrated adolescence were the founda- 
tions of his success in middle life, for 
they endowed him with a power to 
rejoice in and convey all those ordinary 
pleasures that “ had once seemed to him 
like whispers of an impossible paradise.” 
Hence the atmosphere of those books 


which were most popular in his own day 
and which returned into esteem in the 
1930s. We are still apt to think that a 
short holiday in Barsetshire is a capital 
thing in convalescence. 

But in fact Trollope’s highest achieve- 
ment came later, from about 1868 to his 
death ,in 1882. This was a phase of 
“retreat, questioning, and satire.” In 
books like “ He Knew He Was Right” 
and “ The Eustace Diamonds ” he faced 
his own deepest preoccupations, and an 
immediate decline in popularity fol- 
lowed. Thus Trollope’s management of 
his literary career, superficially so suc- 
cessful, was in fact disastrous. He 
brought forward the wrong sort of wares 
first. “If Mr T. S. Eliot,” we read, 
“had written Old Possum before The 
Waste Land, it is doubtful if the latter 
would have been given all the critical 
analysis and praise that it has received 
for over thirty years.” 

Mr Cockshut perhaps overstates his 
case when he declares that his book is 
thus “an attempt to rescue Trollope’s 
reputation from the consequences of a 
tactical error.” 
error, since Trollope could no more 
have written “ The Way We Live Now” 
in 1852 than Shakespeare could have 
written “The Winter’s Tale” in 1590. 
Nevertheless Mr Cockshut’s study is 
extremely valuable ; it is indeed one of 
those rare critical books which justly and 
radically reinterpret and revalue the 
work under discussion. And this is 
achieved on a broad front. We are per- 
suaded not only that Trollope’s last 
phase sets him high among the most 
serious Victorian novelists but also that 
throughout his career his frequent 
diffuseness, chattiness and “ deceptively 
low-brow ” air have prompted inade- 
quate- reading and _ condescending 
appraisal. From the first Trollope’s 
books had notable art and notable depth. 

A publisher’s note tells us that Mr 
Cockshut is planning a new book on 
religious controversies in the nineteenth 
century. This will be something to look 
out for. But it is to be hoped that he 
will also féllow up his present distin- 
guished start in literary criticism. 


Human or Personal ? 


AFRICAN JOURNEYS. 
By Fenner Brockway. 


Gollancz. 227 pages. 13s. 6d. 


N this rather slight book Mr Fenner 

Brockway, MP, does not add much to 
what he has already said and written 
about the problems of Africa. It is an 
account of a series of journeys he has 
made in Africa in the last few years, 
to Kenya, Uganda, the Sudan and 
Tunisia, with some detail, occasionally 
trivial, of the people and places he 


visited. There is a lot of political chit- | 
chat interleaved with serious discussion | 


and airing of the views alréady well 

associated with Mr Brockway. 
Nevertheless, the book is not to be 

overlooked. It is described on the cover 
«“ 


as “a finely human approach to urgent 
problems.” “Personal” would describe 


There was no tactical. 
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it better than “human”; it is full not 
of universal humanity so much as Mr 
Brockway’s personality. But it is studi- 
ously moderate, sympathetic to Africans 
but not emotionally so, and altogether 
a reasonable statement of a constructive, 
restrained and slightly old-fashioned 
pro-African viewpoint. 

Broadly the viewpoint is that 
especially for East and Central Africa, 
“even before the machinery and adjust- 
ments for self-government are estab- 
lished, policy should be decided not for 
the people, but with the people.” True, 
but Mr Brockway goes on to propose 
that colonial peoples should have “ self- 
determination ” before self-government. 
The voice of Africa should be obeyed 
before the voice has means of making 
itself heard. What could be neater as a 
side-stepping of all the practical 
problems of government in the African 
colonies today ? 


Two Views of the Far East 


COLOUR OF ASIA. 
By Fernand Gigon. 
Christina Stead. 
Frederick Muller. 229 pages. 15s. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN SOUTH 
EAST ASIA. 
By Virginia 
Adloff. 

Standford University Press 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 


Translated by 


Thompson and_ Richard 


(London: 
303 pages. 32s. 


HESE two books present an instruc- 

tive contrast in methods; con- 
sidered together, they illustrate the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the 
journalistic and academic approaches. 
Colour of Asia sete engaging kaleido- 
scope of impressions, presented in a 
lively, almost breathless style by a Swiss 
journalist whose work has sometimes 
been seen to better advantage in the 
columns of Le Monde. The canvas is 
so wide and the pigments are splashed 
upon it with such Topolski-like abandon 
that the beholder has no time to focus 
upon major topographical features. 
Such verve discourages closer scrutiny ; 
the untravelled or uninitiated reader, 
carried forward from the geisha quarter 
of Tokyo to the postwar miseries of 
Seoul, or from the competing armies of 
Vietnam to the dense jungle of Singa- 
pore’s Chinatown, will feel as though a 
friendly airline has touched down for 
his benefit at these and other places, 
with all expenses paid, so long as no 
single visit lasts more than twelve hours. 
Every now and then, his curiosity about 
the deeper problems of Asia will be 
stimulated by a shrewd remark from 
the lips of his travelling companion ; 
but no more than stimulated. 

M. Gigon’s book is, indeed, so dis- 
arming that\jt-may be as well to warn 
the unwary that it is far from accurate, 
at least as it is presented to English 
readers. To pick random examples, 
Singapore is “ ruled ” by a governor, not 
a governor-general ; and it was certainly 
not true when M. Gigon wrote his book 
that there were twelve thousand terro- 
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rists in the Malayan jungle, or, indeed, 
many more than half that number ; nor 
were these terrorists either Malays or 
nationalists, as the English text would 
have us believe (it is conceivable that 
in the French original the author was 
guilty of only the second of these 
errors). 

It is perhaps a pity, then, that so many 
more readers will read “ Colour of Asia ” 
than will plough through the accurate 
austerities of “ Minority Problems in 
South East Asia.” But the specialist will 
find this admirable academic study 
among the most rewarding of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations’ studies. It is 
perhaps churlish to criticise the authors 
for not having done what they did not 
set out to do, but one may lament certain 
deliberate omissions, particularly the 
exclusion of the Karens from the section 
dealing with Burma’s minority prob- 
lems, on the ground that numerous 
studies have already been devoted to 
them. This is as if the publishers of 
a European geography omitted France. 
The incompleteness of this book, how- 
ever, in no way detracts from its com- 
- prehensiveness within self-chosen 
limits. A similar regard for accuracy 
would have improved M. Gigon’s book 
as much as a touch of his verve would 
have widened the potential public of 
“ Minority Problems.” 


A Jesuit’s Apologia 


WILLIAM WESTON: THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF AN ELIZABETHAN. 
Translated by Philip Caraman. 

Longmans. 259 pages. 18s. 


ATHER CARAMAN, who trans- 
lated and edited the narrative of 
John Gerard, that prince of prosely- 
tisers and escapers, has now done the 
same service for the autobiography of 
another Jesuit, William Weston. A 
former student of Christ Church, and 
an introspective ascetic, Wesfon was 
Superior of the Order in England 
from his landing in 1584 to his 
arrest in 1586. Until deported in 
1603 he remained in prison, spend- 
ing eleven years in Wisbech Castle 
in conditions which became surprisingly 
lax, and then in rigorous solitary confine- 
ment in the Tower. His health, eyesight 
and even mind became affected, and his 
narrative lacks the precision and colour 
which made that of John Gerard so 
illuminating and absorbing. Father 
Caraman considers that in a Catholic 
century Weston might well have been 
declared a saint. The odour of piety 
indeed clings heavily to his narrative, 
which is largely a work of edification, 
perfumed with stories of holy living and 
dying. It is interspersed with accounts 
of the exorcisms practised by Weston, 
a “somewhat nauseous subject” as 
Father Caraman remarks, and with 
unpleasant stories of the mental and 
physical sufferings of the trimmers who 
tried to combine loyalty to the Catholic 
church with obedience to the state. 
But though Weston spent so long in 
Prison his account might have had con- 


- 


siderable historical value ; for from the 
feuds which occurred among _ the 
Catholics at Wisbech and for which he 
was blamed, there developed the wider 
quarrel between the Jesuits and seculars 
which split the Catholic community in 
England. Here Weston has’ little to 
say, and expresses his irritation that the 
government knew so much of “ incidents 
and personalities which I had so much 
rather had been kept within the prison 
walls, not published to the heretics with 
so much scorn and infamy.” Unfor- 
tunately Father Caragman is almost 
equally reticent, holding that Weston 
stands in no need of defence, dismissing 
his Catholic opponents as “factious 
priests,” and, surprisingly, stating that 
throughout this period the Jesuits were 
on terms of the friendliest co-operation 
with the seminary priests, a few rene- 
gades excepted. 

Mr Evelyn Waugh’s foreword suffers 
from no such reticence. He suggests 
that “for the fullest development of our 
national genius we required a third 
conquest, by Philip of Spain.” He also 
observes that the work of editing is of 
even greater importance for Weston’s 
account than it was for that of Gerard. 
It is unfortunate that this work should 
have been carried out in so partisan a 
spirit Thus Father Caraman suggests 
that the Jesuit version of the Babington 
plot (from which he quotes freely) is 
“ far closer to the truth than the version 


. put out by the Government,” implying 


that Walsingham stage-managed the 
whole conspiracy. Again it is true that 
the work in which the Jesuit Father 
Parsons advanced the claims of the 
Spanish succession to the English throne 
can be described as “a genealogical dis- 
cussion of the claims of various con- 
tenders for the throne ” ; but it does not 
explain why the English government 
should have made it high treason for 
anyone to possess a copy of this work. 
Father Caraman has no difficulty in 
explaining why the Jesuits made con- 
verts ; but he does little to explain why 
they also made enemies. . 


John Wilkes and all That 


ENGLISH RADICALISM 1762-1785. 
By S. Maccoby. 
Allen and Unwin. 534 pages. 45s. 


R MACCOBY has given this volume 

the unexpected subtitle “The 
Origins ”—as if there had been no 
radicalism in John Ball or Jack Cade, 
let alone the Levellers. Little else in it 
is unexpected or original. It follows the 
pattern of his other volumes on the 
same subject: a string of narrative 
chapters, each preceded by telling con- 
temporary quotations, He does not 
write smoothly—‘ Fox made a strong 
point” and “Personal issues .. . 
blazed up sharply,” in the same para- 
graph, exemplify his style. But few 
indeed are the modern authors who 
can compare with the masters he quotes : 
“We are governed by counsels from 
which a reasonable man can expect no 
remedy but poison, no relief but death ” 
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(Junius); “the greater, far the greater 
number of those who rave and rail... 
are vehement and clamorous, only that 
they may be sooner hired to be silent-” 
(Johnson); “ Baffled, discountenanced, 
subdued, discredited, as the cause of 
justice and humanity is, it will be only 
the dearer to me” (Burke). 

A more important defect in the 
chronicle is the lack of informed 
comment to sustain an old-fashioned 
narrative. Is it really worth while, for 
example, to recite the complaints of the 
“outs ” at the profitable places enjoyed 
by the “ins,” without any reference at 
all (beyond including his book in the 
bibliography) to Professor Pares’s 
authoritative explanation of the whole 
patronage system in “ King George III 
and the Politicians”? Moreover, we 
are not even told what we might reason- 
ably be expected to want to know: 
having been treated to a good deal of 
detail about City of London intrigues 
during Wilkes’s period of ascendancy, 
we are fobbed off with little more than a 
summary of parliamentary history, 
sustained by a profusion of division 
figures, for the last few years of the 
period—just when it would be interest- 
ing to be told what effects the American 
declaration of independence had on 
English radical thinking. Four chapters 
at the close touch on problems of labour, 
religion and _ philanthropy, without 
having much to say about the springs of 
thought or action. 
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‘The English,’ they used to ask, ‘are they human?’ 
Since the war the Rank Organisation has made 
a series of outstanding film comedies proving to the world 
that indeed they are human—da nation possessing 
amusing shortcomings 

i) peculiar to themselves. 


Uf: 


SEEING THE FUNNY SIDE 





British fads, frailties and institutions have, in fact, pro- 
vided the Rank Organisation with material for comedies 
quite unlike those produced anywhere else. They have 
been the source of a distinctively fresh approach to this 
type of screen entertainment—with themes ranging from 
the antics of medical students to those of veteran-car 
enthusiasts. 

Some have thought that subjects so typically British 
would not find a welcome overseas. But resounding success 
the world over for such films as GENEVIEVE and DOCTOR IN 
THE HOUSE, shows that these bright and original comedies 
are record-breakers wherever they are shown. 


MOTLEY MADE TO MEASURE 


The latest in a brilliant line of comedies which started with Ealing Studios’ 
PASSPORT TO PIMLICO and KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS, is TOUCH AND GO, 
starring Jack Hawkins in his first comedy role. This too finds its humour 
in the milder forms of British eccentricity, and like many Rank Organisation 
comedies was specially written for the screen: in this case, by William Rose, 
who wrote the script for GENEVIEVE. 

In its search for ingenious themes and its use of local colour, the Rank 
Organisation has given a refreshing new look to British film comedy: 
an amusing slice of the British way of life to be relished both at home and 
in an ever-growing market throughout the world. 





THE RANK ORGANISATION 
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Washington, D.C. 


F speeches during the last fortnight give any true indi- 
cation, the United States is in for a most depressing 
argument on the state of the farms. There is obvious 
political hay to be made out of the continuing decline of 
farm incomes in the midst of industrial prosperity. When 
the Republican party’s state chairmen were in Washington 
recently, they were full of warnings that, if Congress was 
to be won back from the Democrats next year; Mr Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, had better think up some 
new policies and produce them quickly. Last Monday the 
Democrats, with a polemical flourish, launched their new 
advisory council on farm 
policy, headed by two of Mr 
Benson’s predecessors. No 
one has forgotten that there 
was a Similar decline in farm 
income in 1948 and that Mr 
Truman exploited it to win 
his unexpected victory. 

The central problem is 
that, out of about 355 million 
acres of cropland, there are 
some 40 million acres pro- 
ducing wheat, cotton and 
maize which nobody wants at 
the high prices resulting from 
the present system of govern- 
ment loans and production 
controls. The practical effect 
of all this has been to bring 
about $8 billion worth of 
unwanted crops into government ownership and to cut 
down wheat plantings by 23 million acres, cotton by 9 
million acres and maize by 6 million. 

Although this system has no doubt eased the transition 
on the farms from the inflated production drives of war 
to more normal market conditions, it has developed some 
conspicuous weaknesses. In the first place, it has not stabi- 
lised farm incomes ; they have been falling steadily in the 
past four years. Secondly, the existence of such enormous 
government-owned stocks has a depressing effect on prices. 
Finally, the legally enforced restrictions on planting have 
had two awkward results. On the land left to him for 
growing wheat or cotton the farmer has piled on the 
fertiliser, so that output is not in fact reduced by nearly 
as much as acreage. On the remainder he has switched to 
growing feed grains, which are also now in an excessive 
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* The value of products sold by the farmer in terms of things 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


supply ; this is embarrassing in itself and is intensifying the 
problem of supporting the price of maize. 

The danger of a full dress political controversy over 
agriculture is that it will concentrate attention on essentially 
minor aspects of the problem. To dispose of the dreariest 
issue first, there is President Eisenhower’s campaign pro- 
mise in 1952. There seems no dispute about his words: he 
promised that the existing high price props should continue 
until the end of 1954 and that after that the farmers should 
have a fair share of the national wealth. The wording of the 
pledge was certainly a little disingenuous and the Democrats 
may well be right in holding that whoever put the words 
in Mr Eisenhower’s mouth 
intended the farmers to feel 
that, if they elected “ Ike,” 
he would see they did not 
come to any harm. But it is 
to be hoped that the Demo- 


PROBLEM 


too much on pinning a label 
of bad faith on the President. 

The argument over 
whether price supports 
should be “high and rigid ” 
or “ flexible ” is only a little 
. more respectable. Most of 
the fall in farm incomes took 
ylace while the rigid system 
prevailed ; the flexible system 
only came into effect with 
this year’s jharvest. The 
income referred to is not 
income a head, which has not fallen seriously since there 
has been a substantial migration from the farms, but 
“ parity ” income, which is supposed to reflect the farmer’s 
relative position in society and which has fallen more 
sharply. Roughly speaking, if a bushel of wheat fetched 
the price of a shirt in a base period, a state of parity 
would exist if it did the same today. Mr Benson’s great 
change, which he fought through Congress in a fierce 
battle against most of the Democrats and some of the 
Republicans, was to switch from rigid price supports at 
go per cent of parity—that is, the level at which a bushel 
would buy nine-tenths of a shirt—to a sliding scale 
related to the size of the crop, the carryover from the 
previous year, and the expected demand.’ The great danger 
now is that the Democrats, finding that any new departure 
is likely to split their followers, will come up with nothing 
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better than a proposal to change back again to rigid price 
supports. Indeed, such a proposal was passed through the 
House of:Representatives during the last session of Congress 
and Senator Lyndon Johnson has promised that it will be 
brought up in the Senate in January. There it will probably 
also be passed, only to be vetoed by the President ; this 
would make “ rigid versus flexible” a major issue of the 
election campaign next autumn. 


* 


This would be a pity, since most of the objections to 
present American farm policy apply almost equally to both 
price support schemes. On Mr Benson’s side, it may be 
conceded that it is something gained if farmers can be 
weaned from the idea that they are entitled to a fixed level 
of income on particular crops, regardless of the state of the 
market. Psychologically they are perhaps now better pre- 
pared to think in terms of real supply and demand. On 
the other hand the Democrats are entitled to point out that, 
in presenting his programme to Congress, Mr Benson so 
combined his previous experience as Mormon preacher and 
farm lobbyist that the practical effects of the change were 
greatly exaggerated. Moreover, farm income has not 
been stabilised. Mr Benson’s claim that all would have 
gone well, had it not been for the increased yields on 
the limited acres and the depressing effect on prices of the 
surpluses already in stock, would be more convincing had 
not these factors been obvious from the time the plan first 
came up for debate. The real weaknesses of both schemes 
are those of subsidies the world over. They help the rich 
more than they help the poor ; they help the inefficient and 
unwise, as well as the efficient, farmer. 

One point is getting particularly confused in the polemics. 
Opposition orators are eagerly picking on any reference by 
the Department of Agriculture to the waste of human 
resources on the soil. Their argument is that Republicans, 
having no soul, want to do away, on impersonal grounds 
of efficiency, with little farmers who regard the land as “a 
way of life.” But neither support scheme has much relation 
to the 13 million families who are trying to live on farms 
bringing in under $1,000 a year. Debate can do nothing 
but good if it produces some definition of the public policy 
which subsidies are supposed to achieve. 

Fortunately, there are some proposals in the air which 
contain a more candid anc realistic approach. One sug- 
gestion, directed to the 40 million unwanted acres, is that 
the federal government should create a “ fertility bank ” 
by paying farmers to plant them with crops which improve 
the soil. Alternatively, it could rent the land and plant 
such crops itself. Another idea is that subsidies should 
be frankly paid to the medium-income farmers who need 
them most. The idea here would be to let ‘prices find their 
natural market level and make up the difference between 
those prices and parity on the first $7,000 of the farmer’s 
gross income. But there are serious obstacles, both tech- 
nical and political, For one thing, there is complete 
deadlock between the experts on a rather essential assump- 
tion: will the increasing population need to draw on a 
fertility bank or will rising productivity keep the supply 
of food as much ahead of demand as ever ? For another, 
it will not be easy for either party to line up united support 
behind a new approach quickly enough to be ready for 
the election. As usual in politics, there is a lingering 
affection for old familiar arguments. 
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Everything Booming 


HE American economy is entering the autumn, habitu- 
ally a season of statistical plenty, after a summer which 
did not show the usual seasonal slackness. Employment has 
been going steadily up and in August the number at work 
exceeded 65 million, for the first time and by nearly half 
a million. In that month, too, industrial production reached 
a peak, with the index at 140, in spite of the fall in auto- 
mobile output as the change-over to new models began. 
Spending on new construction was at a new high for August, 
although it was not as high as in earlier months this year, 
and housing starts rose sharply and contra-seasonally, 
making up for the unexpected and worrying drop in July. 
Factories were working longer hours, so that average weekly 
earnings in them, at $77.11 a head, broke all records in 
August. Dividend payments in July, the latest month for 
which figures are available, were also up and personal 
incomes were running at an annual rate of $304.5 billion, 
$3 billion more than in June, largely as a result of the 
increase in the salaries of government servants, in spite of 
the difficulties of the farmers. 
With more money coming into their pockets than ever 
before, and with apparently no doubts about the future, 
consumers are spending lavishly—and borrowing lavishly 
as well. Manufacturers’ shipments are rising fast, 
and their backlogs of unfilled orders even faster. -The 
general confidence has had a significant effect on business- 
men’s plans for capital expenditure. Outlays for new plant 
and equipment are now expected to run at a record rate for 


. the rest of this year and, if estimates prove correct, the total 


for 1955, at $28 billion, will be 3 per cent higher than was 
forecast earlier. All of this adds up to something approach- 
ing a guarantee that prosperity will continue into 1956. But 
it would certainly be premature for the Republicans to start 
printing campaign literature with their latest slogan: 
“ everything’s booming but the guns.” 


Anti-trust Exported 


Washington, D.C. 


ENATOR KILGORE’S antimonopoly subcommittee 
spent last week listening to complaints that the wires 
of American foreign economic policy have been getting 
crossed. According to witnesses from foreign trading 
groups the rigid application of anti-trust laws to the 
activities of American businessmen overseas is running 
counter to the official drive to step up private investment 
abroad. On the other hand the State Department’s spokes- 
man insisted that nothin z whatever must be done to weaken 
the force of American example in persuading other countries 
to legislate against cartels. 

Two instances, in particular, are cited to show how the 
uncertain menaces of the law frighten off firms that might 
otherwise be tempted to try their luck in foreign parts. 
Ir. the first place American businessmen have been urged, 
as a contribution to technical assistance programmes, to 
let foreigners have access to their inventions and “ know 
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Scene 


That’s Chase Manhattan... with headquarters 
in the centre of New York’s financial and 
shipping centres. And Chase Manhattan will 
put you close to the American scene through 
one or more of its conveniently located offices 
in New York and the most extensive system 
of correspondents in the United States. 
























In London two-way banking service is 
provided —to British business interests deal- 
ing with the United States and to American 
exporters in British markets as well as 
American importers buying British products. 


If you want to get close to the American 
scene, Why don’t you talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan? 


> 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
Head Office : 18 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 
Trust Department — 11 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
LONDON: 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3. * 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 












Paris : Frankfurt/Main . Tokyo : Osaka Havana . Marianao 
San Juan, P.R. : Santurce . Panama : Colon ’ David : Cristobal : Balboa 
Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F. 3 Buenos Aires Rome . Beyrouth Bombay 
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WHEREVER YOU DO BUSINESS 


The Hanover Bank’s offices in London 
and New York, and its international net- 
work of correspondents, are well prepared 
to serve you in whatever part of the 
world you do business. 


THE HANOVER BANK 
& ervi ey g Sf Omir -os (Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 


Grosvenor Square 


Around the Werid NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business—Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 


on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 


‘ON YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 


ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 
foreign exchange, new regulations. 
At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 


international airline, on your first class fare to 


Bank of America sa 
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how.” But how is a firm that offers a patent licensing agree- 
ment to protect itself from finding its own products, repro- 
duced with cheaper labour abroad, flooding back into the 
United States ? Lawyers doubt whether it is safe for their 
clients to accept a guarantee against such competition in 
exchange for a promise to keep out of the foreign firm’s own 
home ground. The second example arises where legal 
necessity or international tact suggest that, instead of open- 
ing a branch of the home office, it would be better to set 
up a locally-incorporated subsidiary, perhaps with a majority 
of local shareholders, to build up an American business 
overseas. But there is a Supreme Court decision which, 
according to some lawyers, makes arrangements about prices 
and markets between the parent American firm and its 
foreign subsidiaries a “ conspiracy” under anti-trust law. 

Behind these special cases lies the feeling that an 
American business, operating as best it can where American 
law does not prevail, ought not to find itself suddenly under 
the cloud of a criminal indictment. Some witnesses argued 
forcefully that the “rule of reason,” taking foreign condi- 
tions fully into account, should apply rather than the strict 
letter of the law, per se, that charges arising from actiors 
abroad, especially when foreign firms are involved, should be 
handled in a regulatory fashion by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission rather than by the courts, and that some agency 
should be set up to which a businessman could turn for legal 
clearance before going ahead with a foreign enterprise. 

But these business pleas far latitude ran into heavy 
opposition. For one thmg the State Department is all the 
more determined that the principles of American anti-trust 
law must be kept pure now that it has withdrawn its previous 
support for the draft United Nations convention on the 
subject. This came under heavy fire before the subcom- 
mittee from many directions ; the most decisive argument 
was that such a treaty, between countries with no common 
ground in their domestic laws, would cause more friction 
than it was worth. But the main obstacle to any easing 
of ‘the legislation is the fear that concessions made to 
American businessmen abroad would be used as a cover for 
evasion of the law at home. 


Capitol to Kremlin 


HEN asked in a recent poll whether they wished to 

visit Russia “if someone were paying your way,” 
34 per cent of the Americans interviewed answered “ Yes.” 
It so happens that members of Congress are among the 
few who do have their way paid and this summer a surpris- 
ing number have left Capitol Hill for the delights of the 
Kremlin, and more are on the way. Eight Senators, 
including leading Democrats such as Senator Kefauver and 
Senator Sparkman, have already taken the ritual tour of 
ancient churches and modern factories, have eaten caviare 
on collective farms, and have shaken so many hands that 
they have been suspected of campaigning. Five of them 
have ‘even conferred with Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev on the subject of trade expansion. Their 
colleagues from the House of Representatives have been 
less fortunate ; two declared angrily that the artificial 
rouble rate was robbery and Mr Joseph Holt, a Republican 
from California, spent some awkward moments at the point 
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of a Russian gun when all he had wanted to do was photo- 
graph some women in a Moscow suburb. 

The most startling outcome of this grand tour has been 
the change in attitude of Senator George Malone of Nevada, 
long a member of the Republican right wing. Senator 
Malone has discovered from his brief jaunt that the State 
Department’s theories about an economic or political crisis 
behind the iron curtain are “ poppycock”; he has stated 
flatly that the Soviet bloc is “ self-sufficient in all major 
Strategic minerals”; and he has discussed with Mr 
Malenkov a free exchange of data about reserves of raw 
materials. Senator Allen Ellender, a powerful Democrat 
from Louisiana, has come back equally sceptical of the 
State Department’s appraisals of the Soviet Union and has 
cheerily asserted that anyone visiting Russia and Poland 
will learn “to see things in a different light.” 

Officials in Washington are perturbed by these manifesta- 
tions of what President Eisenhower has called “the Geneva 
spirit.” They will certainly not make it any easier for the 
Administration to keep its defence programme up to scratch. 
At the same time, however, an increasing number of 
Americans are asking to visit Russia and the State Depart- 
ment has appointed Mr William Jackson, an expert on intel- 
ligence and psychological warfare, to act as Mr Dulles’s 
special assistant on the development of contacts between 
east and west. 


Defending the Constitution 


HE retreat of McCarthyism ended some of the more 

immediate and dramatic threats to the freedom of the 
individual citizen, but many Americans feel that civil 
liberties as a whole have suffered gravely over the last few 
years and that the time has come for a counter-offensive. 
Their efforts are being assisted by the general change in 
political mood and by specific financial aid from such bodies 
as the Fund for the Republic-set up by the Ford 
Foundation. 

The boldest move so far has been a petition filed before 
the Supreme Court by 360 distinguished citizens including 
a Senator, scientists and educators. Acting as “ friends 
of the court,” the petitioners are asking that the Internal 
Security Act of 1950—which is being tested before the 
Supreme Court in a brief submitted by the American Com- 
munist party—be declared unconstitutional. This Act, 
which was passed over Mr Truman’s veto, provides, among 
many other things, that all members of the Communist 
party and officers of “Communist-front organisations ” 
should register with the Attorney General. Senator 
McNamara, who signed the petition, stated that he abhors 
Communism but feels that the Act “ attempts to take away 
the basic right of free association guaranteed to the 
American people by the Bill of Rights.” 

Congress, meanwhile, was preparing to have its own look 
at the “ erosion of civil rights.” To open its proceedings, 
a Senate subcommittee on constitutional rights invited a 
panel of ten citizens to present ceremonial appeals for the 
redress of grievances. A Negro lawyer spoke of the 
oppression of coloured voters in certain southern statés ; a 
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distinguished churchman denounced the techniques used 
by congressional investigators ; a newspaperman accused 
government agencies and Congress of infringing the 
freedom of the press by withholding information. 

These various moves will not go unchallenged. The 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom, which includes 
many staunch liberals, has denounced the 360 “ friends of 
the court” as naive. The national commander of the 
American Legion has attacked the Fund for the Republic 
for threatening to cripple “ 
indignantly rejected by a past commander of the Illinois 
department of the Legion. Whatever the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the Security Act, however, the issue of civil 
liberties is certainly being hotly debated. 


Rush to the Air 


ITH airlines carrying three million passengers a 
month, with one out of every three persons who 
travel long distances by public transport going by air, and 
with air passenger traffic up by 20 per cent over last. year, 
the boom is flying high. Airline officials pride themselves 
on the fact that it is not also costing high ; their charges, 
unlike everyone else’s, have gone up hardly at all, even for 
first-class service, in the last twenty years, and today’s cheap 
air coach, or tourist, services were not offered at all in 1935. 
The latest of these is Trans World Airlines non-stop trans- 
continental flight ; so far this is the only company to offer 
tourist passengers the non-stop coast-to-coast service which 
is a recent attraction even for first-class travellers. Coach 
passengers on all lines are, however, now paying only $176 
for the round flight, from east to west and back, as a result 
of a 20 per cent reduction in fares. 

These now match those charged for some years by North 
American Air Lines, a non-scheduled carrier—that is, a 
company licensed only to make irregular flights—which is 
in trouble with the Civil Aeronautics Board. The board 
-accuses the company of having in practice provided regular 
daily services between the money-making points on its 
routes without paying the penalty, which the scheduled 
airlines have to do, of also serving the less profitable cities. 
North American Air Lines argues that the reduction in 
transcontinental fares proves the value to air travellers in 
general of the competition offered by the non-scheduled 
lines, and charges the CAB with favouring large companies 
and fostering monopoly. - 

While the board does not exactly encourage new entrants 
into fhe industry, it can hardly be said to suppress competi- 
tion altogether. To meet the rising demand for services to, 
from and between such midwest cities as Chicago, Detroit 
and Louisville, the board has just authorised a number of 
new non-stop and shuttle services in this area. This will 
intensify competition between the airlines already serving 
it ; but permission to come in was refused to several other 
companies. The board has also been recommended by one 
of its officials to allot new routes into the south and south- 
west, to Houston, New Orleans and other cities, to a number 
of big airlines ; it will be interesting to see if the final 
decision is more favourable than was the recommendation 
to some of the smaller companies which had applied for 
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aew services in this area also. There is even more argument 
over the need for more competition on the ultra-profitable 
east coast Florida flight, on which the board has just been 
holding hearings. 


Foundations of Learning 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE financial plight of colleges and universities in the 

United States has been much publicised ; they are 
squeezed between ever-rising costs and the diminishing 
supply of millionaire benefactors. But now one possible 
solution to this problem is emerging. Partly as a dike 
against the remedy of government aid which universities 
traditionally abhor, partly as proof of that enlightened and 
socially responsible doctrine which American businessmen 
like to call “the new capitalism,” business corporations 
are contributing to the support of higher education in 
dramatically increasing amounts. The latest evidence of this 
is the announcement two weeks ago of the National Merit 
Scholarships, backed by an initial grant of $20,500,000 
from corporations and. foundations, which will provide some 
200 or more scholarships each year, on an open competitive 
basis for graduates of all the 25,000 secondary schools. 
Each scholarship will carry with it a matching grant to the 
institution selected by its winner. It is hoped that business 
will contribute to the expansion of this scheme, which will 
carry students through four years of college education ; two 
hundred is viewed as a mere beginning. 

Such help is badly needed by the eolleges. About half 
of them are operating at a deficit, in spite of increases in 
students’ fees, and most of the others are neglecting vital 
services in order to avoid doing so. Americans; who value 
the sometimes extravagant diversity of their institutions of 
higher learning, are especially worried because the private 
college is losing ground to the tax-supported institution. 
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For Your Business Friends 


They would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 
for 1956. The Guide is compiled by The Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit, and there are sections on:— 


What is Britain?—a picture of Britain in words and charts 
How. to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and directories 
of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
In addition, the Guide provides many hints for travellers. 
The Special Presentation Edition, obtainable in 


quantities of not less than one hundred, will be available 
at the end of October. Details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, LONDON, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 


Even steel 1s too soft / 


FIND THE HARDEST STEEL on earth. Take two 
pieces. Knock them together, about half-a- 
million times a day, for years —and there'll 
be obvious signs of wear! 

That’s why, at certain vital points in a 
watch, good watchmakers put jewels. For 
jewels are harder than any metal. 

But here the Swiss watch craftsman is 
supreme. A watch will keep exact time year 
after year only if those tiny jewels are cut, 
shaped and measured to a hair’s breadth, 
And in this uncanny skill the Swiss lead 
the world. 

Ask your jeweller to show you some good 

\ Swiss jewelled-lever watches; then take his 


al) 


expert advice. 


THE HEART OF A GOOD WATCH 


These two jewels on the lever-arm lock and 
release the escape-wheel teeth 432,000 times a 
day. Only jewels are hard enough to resist wear 
at this point for years on end. For lasting 
accuracy, jewels elsewhere are useful, two jewels 
here are essential. en 


Your jeweller’s knowledge 
is your safeguard 


WATCH MANUFACTURERS 
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e 
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A dozen years ago, §2 per cent of students were going to 
private colleges ; today 65 per cent enter tax-supported 
ones. These state or city institutions have blossomed forth 
in new buildings, while the private “campus ” combines 
dignity with obsolescence. The same discrepancy often 
applies to teachers’ salaries. To wipe out the present deficits 
in American higher education, to equip the colleges for the 
oncoming rush of students—who will number 43 million 
by 1970, as against 23 million today—and to enable the 
private colleges to meet the competition of publicly financed 
universities more effectively is a staggeringly large pro- 
gramme. But it is probably not beyond the resources of 
American corporate enterprise, with its $40 billion in annual 
profits. 

In 1935, federal tax laws began to allow businesses a 
§ per cent deduction for philanthropic gifts. Such donations 
increased from $30 million in 1936 to $399 million in 1952. 
In 1953, institutions of higher education received something 
like $70 million from business corporations. The New 
York Times estimates that seven or eight cents of every 
dollar spent on higher education now comes from this 
source, and there is every indication that the proportion will 
continue to increase. Mr A. P. Sloan, chairman of the 
board of the General Motors Corporation and a leading 
evangelist of business support for higher education, has 
even advocated abandonment by the colleges of their his- 
toric attempt to manage with income from endowments ; 
apparently he feels that colleges should “ rely on the over- 
flow from an expanding American economy for year-to-year 
needs.” 

* 


There is no doubt that corporate giving, which may reach 
$500 million a year by 1970, could, in theory at least, meet 
the colleges’ needs and some of the problems associated 
with it have been all but solved. Probably the greatest 
obstacle was the fear of opposition by shareholders, yet 
it appears that scarcely any grumbling has been heard. 
One attempt by some shareholders in a New Jersey com- 
pany to block a gift of $1,500 in unrestricted funds to 
Princeton University, on the ground that it served no real 
interest of the firm, resulted in a clear-cut court decision 
in support of the corporation’s freedom to make such gifts. 
This went far to remove another obstacle—the fear of legal 
repercussions. 

But there remains the vital question of how to give. 
Should the aid be given to colleges selected by the corpora- 
tion ? If so, what should be the basis of selection ? How 
can business avoid charges of trying to “ buy” the colleges, 
or at least of influencing them against offering courses or 
hiring teachers whose attitude towards free enterprise is 
unenthusiastic ? How can the balance be preserved between 
gifts that bring a direct benefit to the donor, such as fellow- 
ships for technical training in sciences of interest to the 
company, and the unrestricted funds so urgently needed by 
colleges emphasising the liberal arts. 

The answers that corporations have made to such ques- 
tions are as various as the educational institutions they aim 
to help. Many companies set up autonomous foundations 
or funds to administer their programmes. The Ford 
Foundation this year started to give $50 million for the 
improvement of teaching salaries in some fifty colleges ; 
the grants have to be matched, dollar for dollar, by money 
which the colleges raise from other sources, such as their 
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former students. Some companies choose to support 
colleges in the vicinity of their plants or markets. Others 
have developed ingenious formulas for making their selec- 
tion impartial, yet related to company interests. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System gives to the colleges from 
which 16 of its top executives graduated. The General 
Electric Company matches the donations of individual 
employees to their own alma maters, up to a limit of $1,000 
each. Still other firms simply turn over their gifts to one or 
more of the thirty-odd newly formed associations of colleges, 
organised for fund-raising purposes. The association then 
distributes the money among its members, according to 
its own formula. 

Some fears have been expressed concerning the conse- 
quences of this growth of corporate aid to the colleges. 
Most businessmen want to steer as clear as possible of any 
interference in educational policies, but some observers feel 
that a college which relies for its support on business dona- 
tions cannot avoid some loss of independence, spiritually 
at least. There have in fact been some public rumblings, 
and undoubtedly a good many private ones, from business- 
men, to the effect that the colleges, if they wish free enter- 
prise to support them, must make their atmosphere more 
friendly than it often is towards the philosophy of 
capitalism. 

Perhaps a more serious threat is the possibility that 
corporations may feel less generous as soon as the present 
boom slows down. What would happen to Mr Sloan’s 
vision of the colleges living on the surplus from an expand- 
ing economy if that economy should cease to expand ? 
Shareholders might no longer be so acquiescent. Corporate 
philanthropy would feel the pinch of retrenchment even 
before the advertising budget. Against such grim possi- 
bilities must be weighed the expressed determination of the 
business leaders concerned not to be guilty of fair weather 
friendship for the colleges, and the fact that organisations 
such as the foundation set up by the United States Steel 
Corporation are not mere temporary structures, likely to 
collapse at the first breath of a recession. In the meantime, 
many a college president is content to accept business aid, 
with a sigh of relief that higher education has some hope of 
sharing, however belatedly, in the great American prosperity 
of the nineteen-fifties. 
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The World Overseas 


South Africa’s Paralysed Opposition 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ELDOM has South Africa stood in greater need of a 

virile and determined opposition, conscious of the 
nation’s political needs and ready to present the country 
with a clearcut alternative to Nationalist republicanism and 
apartheid. Seldom has a major opposition party been in 
such poor shape at a time of crisis as the United Party is 
today. And it finds itself in this position despite the fact 
that its approach to constitutional, economic and agri- 
cultural problems is sound and acceptable, that it propa- 
gates a desperately needed and imaginative immigration 
policy, and that it takes its stand on a broad South 
Africanism in which the English-speaking and Afrikaans- 
speaking sections share on a basis of complete equality in 
contrast to Nationalism’s policy of Afrikaner exclusiveness. 
But all this avails the party nothing in the face of the tragic 
fact that on the fundamental issue of South African politics, 
the colour problem, it has failed to produce a policy with 
sufficient electoral appeal to pit against apartheid. And 
failure on this front has paralysed it on others, immeasur- 
ably reduced its value as an opposition, and made it 
increasingly difficult to visualise the party as an alternative 
government in the near future. 

Dissension has bedevilled the United Party since it went 
into opposition in 1948. The first major break-away which 
came after the 1953 general election, when six United 
Party MPs established the Conservative Party, was followed 
by the formation of groups such as the Federal and Liberal 
parties on the parliamentary front, and extra-parliamentary 
bodies like the Anti-Republican League. These and other 
splinter organisations are basically a manifestation of dis- 
appointment in the United Party and frustration at its 
failure to provide a vigorous and effective opposition to 
the ruthless and determined governing party. In a measure 
the failure was one of vigorous leadership with a clearcut 
objective. But primarily it was due to the United Party’s 
attempt to be all things to all men. As a result it has 
vacillated and failed to produce an acceptable and effective 
alternative to the talisman of apartheid. 

Its dilemma is and has been a real one. A progressive 
colour policy stands little chance of electoral acceptance 
either now or in the foreseeable future. Mr Strauss and his 
advisers have therefore been obliged to move cautiously 
not only because of the dead weight of conservatism and 
reaction in their own ranks, but also because of the deplor- 
ably backward state of public opinion in the country at 
large. The result was the uneasy compromise on colour 


policy arrived at a year ago—a compromise which brought 
real satisfaction to nobody in the party. Morale therefore 
continued to drop and culminated, two months ago, in a 
parliamentary caucus crisis which all but brought about 
seven further resignations from the party. The immediate 
cause of the crisis was an ambiguous and ill-advised state- 
ment on the party’s attitude to the restoration of the Cape 
Coloured vote on the common roll, which was followed a 
day or two later by an “ explanation ” which satisfied six 
of the United Party MP’s but failed to mollify the seventh, 
Dr Friedman the former member for Hillbrow, Johannes- 
burg. He resigned his seat in order to fight it as an 
independent, but in last week’s by-election lost it to the UP 
candidate, Dr Louis Steenkamp. 

Dr Friedman’s charge against the United Party, which 
is shared by most progressives in the country, is not only 
its vacillation on the Coloured vote issue, but its failure to 
function as an opposition—a failure due entirely, he 
believes, to the fact that it will not join issue with the 
Nationalist Party on the colour question. The United Party, 
he maintains, is obsessed with the fear that it will lose its 
platteland or rural support, and therefore it will in no 
circumstances appear as the defender of non-European 
rights. “‘ This explains,” says Dr Friedman, “ why a party 
which claims to be the stalwart champion of democracy 
is prepared to allow a weak and defenceless minority to be 
robbed of their political rights.’ The United Party flatly 
denies that it had or has any intention of giving up the fight 
for the Coloured vote, although it has difficulty in answer- 
ing the broader charge that its colour policy is ineffectual. 

The sad fact is that, in the face of the very grave con- 
stitutional crisis about the Senate Act and all that flows 
from it—the removal of the Cape Coloureds from the 
common roll and the establishment of the sovereignty of 
Parliament “ beyond doubt ”’—the United Party has not 
succeeded in rallying and uniting the diverse forces opposed 
to Nationalism, even on the narrow constitutional front. 
The conclusion is inescapable: that it will have to shed 
support on either its Left or its Right flank, or on both, 
and by thus reducing the size of its political umbrella regain 
vigour and homogeneity. If it now moves Left and strikes 
out on a bold colour line, it must be content to lose a 
great deal of electoral support but it will become a more 
effective fighting force. On the other hand, if it moves 
nearer to the protagonists of “ gradual ” apartheid it might 
seek some accommodation with the Conservatives and the 
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so-called moderates in the Nationalist Party. In either 
event it seems to face a rather bleak and dreary future 
because at present there is little hope in South Africa for 
liberalism, even of a milk-and-water variety, and the market 
on the reactionary side has been cornered by the Nation- 
alists. The chances are, therefore, that it will continue on 
its present ineffectual course, and hope for a political 
miracle either to divide the Nationalists or to swing public 
opinion against them and an extremism which has thus far 
not visibly worried their followers. 


Hellenism in Danger? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


HE Greek government is facing a savagely disappointed 
public opinion at home, and an almost complete rup- 
ture with Turkey abroad. Serious as this is, Greek 
political opinion is concerned with‘an even starker issue— 
namely the fate of Hellenism itself in the Mediterranean. 
This has been thrown into vivid relief by the riots in 
Turkey, and Athenian political circles are wondering 
uncomfortably whether the events of 1922 could not repeat 
themselves if relations with Turkey deteriorate any further. 
The riots in Turkey have silhouetted the position of all 
Greek communities in the Levant. 
example, that the Turkish government may now pursue 
the same restrictive and harassing measures against the 
Greek communities of Turkey as the Egyptians have been 
employing for the past ten years in an attempt to drive the 
Greek communities out of Egypt, or at any rate to clip their 
wings. Indeed, from the point of view of the Athens Foreign 
Ministry, nothing less than Hellenism in the Levant is at 
stake and Greek foreign policy will have to be oriented to 
counter this extremely grave threat. The Patriarchs in 
Jerusalem, Alexandria and Constantinople may well become 
a key factor in determining Greek policy, since no govern- 
ment in Athens could face the charge of having brought 
about the extinction of any of these Hellenistic spiritual 
colonies. There is also the position of the widespread Greek 
holdings in the Levant to be considered. 

In Cyprus the provincialism of Cypriot Enotist thought 
‘has received a severe shock, and one gathers that for the 
first time the Ethnarchy Council in Cyprus has faced the 
Cyprus problem not as an internal political affair but as 
a grave international situation which might be aggravated 
by any rash decision taken in Cyprus. Until this month, 
Archbishop Makarios had refused to consider the foreign 
policy problems of Greece, and his tireless nagging of Athens 
and appeals to Greek public opinion have driven the 
Greek government ever deeper into the bog. 

In Athens itself, pessimism about the fate of the Cyprus 
case has reached meridian. The doubts that have been 
openly expressed as to whether Cyprus will even achieve 
inscription on the United Nations agenda now look like 
being continued, especially as there appears to be some 
uncertainty whether the Latin-American bloc will prove 
friendly ; the overtures made to the Greek government by 
the Holy See (which wished to establish formal diplomatic 
relations with Greece) were rebuffed because of the hostile 
and obdurate tone taken by the Athens clergy, and the 
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resulting coolness is judged to have brought Catholic 
influence in Latin America out against Athens. Recently 
too, Israel, it is said, has been making unofficial overtures 
to Greece with a view to obtaining official recognition of 
its existence ; it is said to have even offered its vote at Uno. 
But Athens has been unable to accept this because it fears 
that any such recognition might endanger the lives and 
property of 120,000 Greeks in Cairo and Alexandria. 

What will emerge from such an unholy deadlock? It 
is difficult to say ; but it is clear that the Foreign Office in 
London was unaware that in avoiding the basic question 
on which the whole problem rests, namely self-determination 
for Cyprus, it has raised an issue which may prove a grave 
international headache. 


Indonesia at the Polls 


HE persistent mirage of Indonesia’s general elections 
seems at last to be turning into reality. For more than 
ten years—ever since the proclamation of Indonesian Inde- 
pendence on August 17, 1945—there has been talk of 
general elections. , Plan has succeeded plan, but all, until 
now, have been frustrated by war (the Dutch police actions), 
insurrections and general political instability. And it must 
be conceded that even without these major handicaps, it 
would have been a long and difficult task to organise nation- 
wide elections in the hundreds of scattered islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago. To the geographical impediment of 
vast distances and inadequate communications must be 
added those of widespread illiteracy, linguistic variations— 
which the development of Indonesian as a national language 
has done much to remove—religious differences (for 
instance, Bali) and the existence of minorities, particularly 
the large, prosperous and unpopular Chinese community. 

Even now, voices are being raised in Jakarta to complain 
that “certain quarters” are attempting to delay the elec- 
tions on the pretext of security problems and incomplete 
preparations. It looks, however, as though the new govern- 
ment is too closely bound by the commitments it has 
inherited from its predecessor, and too sensitive to the 
pressure of public opinion, to allow any last-minute post- 
ponements from the scheduled date of September 29th. 
Twenty-four of the 208 constituencies have not yet, how- 
ever, completed their electoral arrangements ; these laggards 
will be required to vote before November 29th ; and those 
that fail to do so will have to forfeit their chances. 

It is not generally realised outside Indonesia that the 
general elections will not automatically end the mandate of 
Dr Harahap’s present “ caretaker” government. In view of 
the reforming zeal of Dr Harahap’s administration, it is a 
fact of some importance that it is likely to be in office at 
least until next spring, and possibly well into the summer. 
The reason for this is that the general elections are being 
held in conjunction with elections for a Constituent 
Assembly. The latter, however, will not be held until 
December 17th, and as it is unlikely that the Assembly will 
get through its work in less than four months, the present 
government will enjoy a correspondingly long lease of life. 
This should enable it to round off its self-imposed task of 
reducing corruption, simplifying external trade procedures 
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and tackling inflation. The effect of any measures taken by 
the Harahap government is likely, in the long run, to prove 
beneficial to western business interests and to western policy 
as a whole, if only because Dr Harahap, as a leader of the 
Masjumi (Islamic) party, is determined to reverse the pro- 
Communist policy of his Nationalist predecessor, Dr 
Sastroamidjojo. 

The poll is likely to boil down to a straight fight between 
the Masjumi and the Nationalists (PNI), which the Nation- 
alists will probably not win, despite the prestige of 
their founder, President Soekarno, and the precaution he 
took recently reaffirming the fervour of his religious faith 
by making the pilgrimage to Mecca. The only competition 
of any importance comes from the Socialists (PSI), whose 
main asset, the enormous local and international standing of 
their leader Dr Sutan Sjahrir, is unlikely to offset the 
paucity of its organisation at village levels ; and the Com- 
munists (PKI). It is particularly difficult to assess the real 
electoral strength of the latter, but it will probably be a 
good deal less potent than might be suggested by its rapid 
progress in membership and in the trade union movement 
during the Nationalists’ tenure of power. But the Com- 
munists’ leader, Mr Aidit, has felt sufficiently confident to 
forecast that his party would win 30 per cent of the 260 
seats in the new Parliament. 


A Rash of Symbols 


Despite the predominance of the two major parties, pro- 
portional representation on the Netherlands system may be 
counted upon to ensure a multiplicity of parties in the new 
Indonesian Parliament. Suffrage is universal for members 
of both sexes over eighteen; the Chinese, Arab and 
European minorities will be represented by nine, six and 
three reserved seats, respectively. The major problem of 
_ the illiterate voter has been tackled imaginatively on lines 
suggested by the 1952 general elections in India. A rash of 
symbols has broken out all over the islands ; for voters in 
individual areas, these will certainly make the party lists a 
little clearer, but the general effect on the outside observer 
is confusing because each party’s symbol varies from place 
to place. Thus the Socialist emblem is a renchong in 
Sumatra, where this fearsome knife is in common use, and a 
ship in the Celebes, in deference to the traditions of a sea- 
faring people. Determined to learn from the mistakes as 
well as from the successes of the Indians, the Indonesian 
election committee has abandoned the voting method at first 
favoured, which consisted of requiring illiterate voters to 
place their voting slips into the ballot box bearing the 
symbol of the party they support, in full view of the officials. 
Instead, in the secrecy of the booth, voters will perforate 
a voting slip bearing various symbols at the appropriate 
spot, and then place it-in one general ballot box outside. 

There are more than 42 million voters on the list, out of 
a total population of nearly 80 million. More than 300,000 
of the voters are in West Irian (Dutch New Guinea), for 
which three seats in the Parliament and six in the Con- 
stituent Assembly have been reserved. The- election 
committee has not yet explained how the voters in this con- 
tested territory are to exercise their democratic rights. Nor 
does it seem any more likely that the voters in the disturbed 
areas of the south Celebes and of northern Sumatra will 
ever get to the polls. Apart from such doubtful areas, how- 
ever, the electorate will probably turn out in commendable 
strength. 
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Dr Adenauer Faces His Critics 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


LL parties had decided to vote for the German-Soviet 
A agreement before the Bundestag debate opened on 
Thursday. But this apparent unanimity is only on the sur- 
face. Dr Adenauer has had to meet strong criticism for giving 
Marshal Bulganin the prize of full and immediate diplomatic 
relations. Attacks on the way he gave in to the Soviet ultima- 
tum have been almost as sharp as they would have been if 
he had returned without having secured any direct contacts 
with the Russians or the release of the German prisoners. 
Where praise is heard in Germany, it is often for the wrong 
reasons. Federal Germany, it is stated by some neutralist. 
nationalists, must now develop a “ Russian policy ” of its 
own and Dr Adenauer must follow up his realistic move in 
Moscow by discussing reunion with the East German 
government. The Social Democrats and some others who 
are in favour of relations with Russia criticise Dr Adenauer 
—not without reason—for having achieved nothing for 
reunification in return; they demand a complete new 
thinking of the problem, based on the release of Federal 
Germany from its treaty with the West. They are furious 
that Dr Adenauer has declared again that the twelve German 
divisions will be set up in three years from January 1, 1956. 

Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano have revealed their 
own uneasiness by making very defensive speeches since 
their return. Dr Adenauer, himself, has been reaffirming 
Germany’s loyalty to its treaties. At the same time, how- 
ever, he has claimed that with a Soviet Ambassador in Bonn 
there will now be a chance of‘direct discussions about “ how 
to proceed towards German reunion.” It is evident that the 


. Chancellor has been greatly impressed in Moscow by two 


somewhat obvious facts about the Soviet Union—that its 
tulers are justifiably conscious of their country’s might and 
that the Soviet economy needs a long period of peace. The 
Chancellor is planning for this period, evidently thinking 
that German reunion in freedom may emerge at some time 
in the course of it. 


Soviet Lures 


In the meantime, the fear of the Chancellor’s critics is 
that the Russians have gained a valuable foothold in Western 
Germany, which they will certainly exploit to the utmost. 
Their new Embassy will be the centre of activities designed 
to woo the Germans into recognising the East German 
regime and collaborating with Russia in the economic field. 
The banquets at the Soviet Embassy will become a feature 
of Bonn’s political life. In the warm glow of a Soviet party, 
surrounded by well-spoken “ People’s Democrats,” accept- 
ance of Herr Grotewohl in the interests of German unity 
may well seem possible to some of the less hardy Germans. 
The Moscow conference has shown that even Dr Adenauer, 
though he is a very strong personality, a fervent anti- 
Communist and staunchly loyal to the Western alliance, 


‘cannot stand up to the Soviet mixture of carrot and stick 


when to do so seems contrary to patriotism and political 
sense. The lesson that Germany’s allies should take to 


heart is that they must make the most of the time at their 
disposal while Dr Adenauer still holds the reins in Bonn, 
to strengthen their own links with the Germans and to do 
nothing that would open the way to recognition of the 
East German regime. 





Moneybags at Buraimi 


UDIENCES in the cool halls of Geneva have listened 
to ugly stories before now, but seldom to one so 
tainted with bias and bribery as that which emerged during 
the arbitral proceedings on the Buraimi oasis dispute. The 
quarrel, which is between Saudi Arabia and Britain, 
concerns title to land in an area of undemarcated frontiers ; 
the background to it was described, when it began over 
two years ago, in The Economist of March 28, 1953. 

The impression that last week’s proceedings left on an 
onlooker as he watched, first, a Pakistani judge arrive a 
week late because he had been frittering away time in 
Arabia as the guest of the Saudi government, then a Saudi 
witness announcing that “ of course ” he had consulted the 
judge of his own nationality before giving evidence, and 
later, this Saudi arbitrator passing notes to the Saudi 
counsel, is that there is no bridging the gulf which separates 
Saudi ideas of impartial arbitration from those which 
prevail in Europe. The eminent Belgian jurist who presided 
was more than once caused to look startled and ‘the British 
arbitrator, Sir Reader Bullard, in the end resigned rather 
than put his seal to conclusions that could not be judicial. 

The area in dispute is a tract about 200 miles long by 
70 miles wide, and consists of rocky monotonous desert, 
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unrelieved except at the oasis of Buraimi, which consists 
of eight villages, and at a lesser series of oases running over 
about 70 miles and known as Liwa. Its interest to-claimants 
is as a field for oil prospection ; to the north-west, the 
Al Hasa province of Saudi Arabia contains the world’s 
richest known deposits; to the north and east, the 
impecunious Sheikh of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of 
Muscat are hoping for similar wealth in their possessions ; 
the British connection with the affair is that the first of these 
two principalities has for a century entrusted its foreign 
relations to Britain; and the second has directly sought 
British help in the matter. The point in dispute is exactly 
where their lands stop and King Saud’s begin—in other 
words, where prospection is open to Petroleum Develop- 
ment Limited (which is the Sheikh’s and the Sultan’s con- 
cessionaire, and is a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company) and where to the Arabian-American Oil Com- 


- some such line must be drawn. 
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pany, which operates in Saudi Arabia. Two of the major 
American oil companies are participants in both concerns. 

What is to happen now ? Speaking for the Saudis, their 
American counsel suggested that Buraimi should be a 
no-man’s land presided over by a neutral umpire selected 
by the arbitral tribunal. But the success of this paragon 
would hang on the will of both the parties to make his rule 
work, and this does not exist. Further, he would need to 
be arch-incorruptible to be proof against the enormous 
bribes the Saudis are in a position to offer. 

The tribunal is out of joint now that it lacks a British 
member, and the British Government will not appoint 
another to a panel that contains a member who briefs 
witnesses. Some Pakistanis are hugely critical of the 
behaviour of the Pakistani arbitrator, whom they think to 
have cast a slur on Pakistani standards of justice. It is 
difficult to conceive any panel that would be both 
incorruptible and acceptable to both parties. There once 
was a line, suggested by the Saudis in 1935 ; they now say 
the official who suggested it spoke without authority. But 
Otherwise the Saudis, 
equipped with their infinite wealth, may bribe their way 
coastwards—a course that would be facilitated by the 


poverty of the many minor thanes in the area, and that 


would enable the Saudis to swallow the rich coastal 
sheikhdoms gulp by gulp. The sheikhs’ only bulwarks 
against such an onslaught are the patronage of their con- 
cessionaires the oil companies, and the British protection 
that was granted to them, for quite other reasons, in the 
nineteenth . century. 


Brazil Elects a President 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


N October 3rd, Brazilians should go to the polls to 
O elect a new president. By the time he takes office in 
February he should, if he follows the usual custom, have 
appointed almost an entirely new administration which will 
take over from the caretaker government set up after the 
fall of the Vargas regime. The man in the street will have 
ar even greater responsibility than usual, for he may be 
voting for or against the chances of peace and quiet in 
Brazil. Even at this late stage, however, there is still some 
doubt as to whether he will in fact be allowed to exercise 
his electoral rights. But if he is allowed to go to the polls 
and if he votes as the army and a good many other respon- 
sible Brazilians fear he may, it might mean the election of 
S: Kubitschek and the resurrection of the spirit of the 
Vargas regime. This is a result which the army would not 
be prepared to accept. 

In Brazilian affairs the army plays the part of a unique 
and disinterested political watch-dog. It is pledged to 
uphold democratic institutions, guarantee the October 
elections and to keep out of politics ; but it allows one of its 
members—General Tavora—to stand for President and is 
apparently prepared to take over from the politicians again 
if it does not like the result of the elections. There is no 
military leader in Brazil today with any real inclination 
towards dictatorship, or the backing to try it out. But some 
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THE NINETY 
HIGH PERFORMANCE By increasing the compression ratio, the acceleration has 


become still more vivid. An optional overdrive ensures a higher maximum speed, 
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petrol consumption. Top gear flexibility, so valuable when driving in traffic, is 
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EXTRA SAFETY To match this livelier performance, a new Servo-assisted braking system is 
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an optional extra, two individual seats independently adjustable. The deep 
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Those of us with bad memories were glad of 
the mental crutch that ‘ vibgyor’ provided in 
reminding us of the colours violet-indigo-blue- 
green-yellow-orange-red of the spectrum. 


Equally, the harassed business executive is 
grateful to the Remington planners who com- 
bined colour-coding and word-prefixes to 
make Variadex visible filing. 


This system is the result of engineering skill, 
good design, and systems knowhow combined 
into yet another Remington success. 


accident? 


It will pay you to look into this Remington 
business. For it is by design, not accident, 
that the 37,000 workers in this international 
organisation co-operate to find the solution to 
most of the problems of photo-copying, filing, 
typing, charting, machine accounting that you 
will encounter. 


There are Remington Rand factories in 
Great Britain at HILLINGTON, GLASGOW 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY * PARK ROYAL, LONDON — 
and 50 plants overseas in 41 strategic world 
locations. 


FOR BUSINESS IDEAS 
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FILING SYSTEMS: Variadex, Speedac + FIRE PROTECTION: Safe Cabinet, Safetifile + LIST PRINTING: Flexoprint 


PHOTO COPYING: Remflex, Dy-flex, Auto Dy-printer, Transcopy 


MICROFILM FILING: Kard-a-film cards and viewers 


DICTATING MACHINES: Ultravox - TYPEWRITERS: Standard, Noiseless, Electric, and REMINGTON RAND office supplies 
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Brazilians fear that if the army steps in again, it might decide 
this time to extend and sustain its supervision in a more 
tangible form. 

While the armed forces are again grouped waiting in 
the wings, what of the ten million or so Brazilian voters ? 
The most important thing about them today is that they 
are more critical and freer than they ever have been 
before. The four years of empty promises of the last 
Vargas regime have bred a new fastidiousness. The electors 
showed this in last October’s congressional elections, barely 
two months after the crowds had wept in the streets mourn- 
ing the passing of their champion, when they defeated some 
of the self-proclaimed heirs of Vargas’s mission. Thanks 
to the precedent set by Vargas, and to wireless and the aero- 
plane, all candidates today must also reckon with the big 
electorate in the interior. Until fairly recently they never 
bothered to campaign outside the big towns, and left the job 
of bringing in the vote elsewhere to the local political 
organiser. But in recent months Brazilians have had their 
ears and minds pummelled by a blaring campaign which 
awes even American visitors. Candidates use brass bands 
and volleys of rockets ; harangue the crowds through loud- 
speakers from low-flying aircraft ; launch newspapers ; pelt 
rush-hour crowds from the air with leaflets ; and stick their 
posters to the backs of buses and circus elephants. 


Confused but Elated Voter 


The intimacy which the elector now enjoys with candi- 
dates and the bewildering yet passionate nature of their 
wooing has left the average Brazilian voter confused but 
also elated with his new importance. In 1950, for instance, 
he was able to elect his candidate, Dr Vargas, against the 
official nominee backed by the government’s machinery, 
which was the first time such a thing had happened. But 
while the working-class voter is becoming cynical about his 
champions, he is also increasingly critical of the so-called 
responsible and conservative elements which he identifies 
with capital, and the élite, who are now also demanding his 
attention but often in language which he either cannot 
understand or resents. For generations the latter have 
done little for him of their own accord. In the cities the 
gap between the very rich and the mass of the poor is 
flagrant and conditions of life in and around the great coffee 
and cotton estates of the interior are among the lowest in 
the world. 

Today, this electorate is faced with four very different 
candidates. Two of them are on the army’s index and these 
are the most likely to appeal to popular sentiment. The first 
is Sr Kubitschek who is receiving financial support from 
capital interests which flourished during the Vargas regime ; 
running with him for Vice-President is Sr Goulart, a minis- 
ter of labour in the Vargas government and a raucous 
populist. To raise the army’s fears and hackles still further, 
there is evidence that the outlawed Communists, too, are 
offering their support to Sr Kubitschek. His strongest 
tival and much more of a spell binder, is Sr Adhemar 
de Barros, a former governor of the heavily indus- 
irialised state of Sao Paulo. Although there have been legal 
enquiries into his administration, “ our Adhemar,” as he is 
popularly known, still enjoys a good measure of tolerant 
esteem among the workers because of his championship of 
their interests, his undoubted energy and uninhibited 
approach to problems of government. Many months ago 
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Sr Barros coined the catching phrase that “ Brazil needs a 
manager ” and there are Brazilians who feel that this is a 
job he might be qualified to fill. 

The remaining two candidates are Sr Plinio Salgado, the 
leader of what was the Brazilian Fascist Party but which 
most Brazilians long ago dismissed as the “Green 
Chickens” (because of the colour of their shirts) and 
General Juarez Tavora on whom the conservative element 
must now pin its hopes. Although an army man, General 
Tavora does not enjoy the unanimous esteem of his com- 
rades ; in fact, in the circumstances his candidacy was some- 
what embarrassing, especially to those who still feel that 
these elections should never be allowed to take place at this 
time. General Tavora was until recently head of the military 
household in President Cafe Filho’s caretaker government, 
but his duties went further. He was a popular hero in the 
days of Brazilian revolutions and today he is widely 
respected as a student of political science and as a high- 
principled austere personality. But in the hurly-burly of a 
Brazilian election these qualities can be hampering. 


Reluctant Columbuses 
in Milan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N the last week of June, 1950, just when the Korean war 
was beginning, 118 writers, scientists and artists from 
20 countries met in West Berlin to assert the claims of intel- 
lectual freedom. Their meetings were attended not only by 
large audiences from West Berlin, but also by many students 
and others who took the risk of crossing over frogn the 
Soviet Zone. It was decided to give a permanent form to 
the gathering and thus the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
came into being as an international organisation with its 
headquarters in Paris. Since the initial meeting in Berlin 
the Congress has held general or regional conferences in 
Brussels, Paris, Rome, Hamburg and Rangoon, and its most 
recent gathering has just taken place in Milan. 

The idea behind the international activity of this associa- 
tion is that the cause of liberty is the one principle on which 
all non-totalitarian shades of opinion can find common 
ground and which can provide the basis for a movement 
uncommitted to any specific political programme, yet suffi- 
ciently positive to sustain a widespread interest and 
enthusiasm. In his opening address to them Professor 
Michael Polanyi twitted the “ reluctant Columbuses ” of the 
twentieth century who were unwilling to acknowledge the 
new worlds revealed by social and economic experiment. 
But there was no lack of stimulating debate at the confer- 
ence which had for its theme “ The Future of Freedom.” 
Much of the discussion dealt with the implications for 
liberty of economic planning and the welfare state. 
Socialists argued with Professor Hayek about the possibili- 
ties of avoiding “ the road to serfdom,” and about the rival 
appeals of western democracy and the Soviet model for 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

The liveliest debate was provoked by a paper read by 
Mr Peter Wiles of Nuffield College, Oxford, in which he 
quoted figures to show that the rate of growth of the 
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economy of the Soviet Union exceeded that of any free 
country “ at the period of its maximum development.” His 
estimates—in the absence of verifiable statistics they could 
be no more than that — of the rate of Soviet economic 
growth, which he put at 6 per cent, was challenged by a 
number of other experts. But more than his statistics, it 
was Mr Wiles’ suggestion that the free world could gain 
by adopting some of the Russian methods that stirred- up 
a hornet’s nest. His view was vigorously refuted, among 
others by Mr George Kennan, the former American Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, who pointed to the cost—particularly in 
terms of individual freedom — involved in Communist 
methods. 

Although the conference showed such a great diversity 
of opinion, it was remarkable that debate could neverthe- 
less be carried on with so much mutual toleration and effort 
at understanding. The founders of the organisation seem 
to have discovered a method of achieving a solidarity of 
the normally fragmented liberal intelligentsia without 
imposing articles of faith that would inevitably be unaccept- 
able to large sections of those brought together in these 
conferences. 


The Amnesty in Malaya 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KUALA LUMPUR 


HE amnesty in Malaya is not expected to draw out of 

their jungle lairs anything like even a thousand of the 
3,500 odd armed Communist terrorists. This is the opinion 
of men who have fought the war and who expect to con- 
tinue to fight it in the months to come. Nevertheless, the 
authorities, in discussion with the Malay Alliance Ministry, 
decided that both external events and the course of the 
internal war justified trying an amnesty. Their hope is that 
their own pundits may prove wrong and that the declaration 
of the amnesty by the Chief Minister, Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man, and the Director of Operations, Lieut-General Sir 
Geoffrey Bourne, will succeed where, in a country clamour- 
ing for independence, a British announcement by itself 
would not have done so ; indeed there is already one instance 
of some Malay and Chinese terrorists wanting to surrender 
to Tengku Abdul Rahman personally. If the tremendous 
surge of enthusiasm which swept the Federation on the 
declaration of the amnesty is maintained, the prospects of 
drawing in those with relatives in local areas are good—and 
that would mean a fair-sized “ catch.” A gigantic publicity 
and psychological warfare campaign has saturated the coun- 
try with millions of leaflets describing the amnesty. Ter- 
rorists have even been surprised by patrols when reading the 
pamphlets, but with the natural immediate reactions of the 
hunted, they have flung the pieces of paper down in favour 
of another fleeting engagement. 

The Alliance Ministry does not feel particularly opti- 
mistic that the amnesty will have reverberating results, 
although it hopes for a snowball of surrenders once a 
“march out” has begun. Its attitude has been that, for 
political reasons, an amnesty should be declared ; if it fails 
then the law-abiding population will be more easily 
“ mobilised ” on the physical and moral fronts for what 
Tengku Abdul Rahman has called “an all-out war.” 
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It will be particularly interesting to see just how many 
terrorists will emerge from the really tough territories of 
Johore and Perak in the next few months. These men are 
closely knit, well led, well fed and well supplied with other 
necessities by a host of supporters. In these two States, 
rubber planters still travel in armoured cars and their homes 
and factories are still carefully defended. To planters gener- 
ally the amnesty is anathema—“ giving in” and “ giving 
pardon ” to murderers, cut-throats, extortioners, and turn- 
coats. They cannot be blamed. Although certain assurances 
given by the Director of Operations about detaining really 
bad thugs who might take advantage of the pardon has made 


the planters less sour, they will still watch their step on 


their estates. 

It is unlikely that Chin Peng, the Secretary-General of 
the Malayan Communist Party, and other Communist 
leaders and tough field leaders will surrender. In their view, 
their destiny lies in keeping out of sight and continuing, not 
a militant, but an underground war. Subversive neutralism 
is to be their creed, with the aim of preparing the country 
for a Communist take-over. Time is on their side ; they 
remember Mao Tse-tung’s “ 30 years in the jungle then 
victory.” They have nothing more to lose. In 1951 they 
realised they could not win the fighting war, so they ordered — 
a change of tactics to infiltration and subversion. Those are 
the methods that have already met with such marked and 
alarmigg success in Singapore where Chinese schoolchildren 
and certain classes of labourers have revealed how deeply 
they have been indoctrinated and made subservient to 
orders. , 

The next move is expected to come from the Communists. 
What form it will take cannot be prophesied, but the likeliest 
is another attempt to negotiate peace on the best possible 
terms. They will probably play on the emotions of the 
Malayan public, particularly if the months pgss without too 
many surrenders. If the amnesty is a failure, it might 
boomerang on to the general public who in sheer despera- 
tion might demand a negotiated peace. This possibility 
must be present in the minds of the Alliance Ministry 
and its advisers. Indeed, one expert considers that the 
Malayan Communist Party may have this in mind and 
may hold out long enough for the public to be restive and 
consequently malleable to “ negotiation.” In the meantime, 
the Party may well create serious incidents for the benefit 
of their followers and in order to indicate to the public that 
they still have the strength to kill and wreck. But if they 
do this they run the risk of stiffening public opinion. 


“ 


Armed Vigilance 


The prospect in Malaya therefore is that the fighting wir 
will gradually reduce itself, while all the paraphernalia of 
defence and offence that has been built up in the past seven 
years will still have to be maintained. The real Communists 
will either continue to lie-up in the jungle, or else make 
their way northwards through their jungle “corridor” ‘9 
Siam to absorb themselves in the local scene until the 
next call for their services. They may also attempt *? 
insinuate themselves into the villages and towns of Malaya, 
hoping to remain unrecognised. But the danger of subver- 
sion by terrorists who surrender will be limited since they 
are known to the police and will presumably be watched. 
The enemy of the future will be the new recruits and thos? 
unknown men and women, boys and girls, who have already 
begun their work. 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU-5 | Hi 0 
(S$ (S an organisation whose restless | 
interest in engineering design and construction benefits Wi, 


every citizen (including you, Sir) in one way or another. 








Consider, for instance, Simon Handling Engineers, 


5 
oe Here’s news of 
whose activities literally constitute 


eS 
A MOVING SlOrY iv. J 
are concerned with the mechanised handling of materials S . 


and goods in industries so numerous that even their 


advertising department has given up trying to count - AM : LY ARE PL A iN 


them. For over half a century they have been designing 













Briefly, this is how it works. The husband or wife in 


and building mechanical and pneumatic handling systems charge of a family party pays the normal fare. The 


. : accompanying wife or husband, or son or daughter between 
EE Ee ee ee oe ee the ages of 12 and 25 inclusive, will pay the normal First 
trundling them on trolleys. Wherever they have a finger or Tourist fare Jess considerable savings (see example 


below). Children below the age of 12 pay half the normal 


in the pie the unproductive work of shifting whatever it adult fare, children under 2 years pay 10%. 


may be from here to there is done more economically, ...remember TCA means SUPER Constellation comfort ! 
so that something you use can be produced a little ff 


quicker and cheaper. 






A FAMILY OF 4 
CAN SAVE UP TO 


£214 


LONDON TO MONTREAL 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants . metallurgical plants materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 

















SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 






Effective Nov. 1 




















































CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD Mr. “A” £168.19.0 £168.19.0 
THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD Mrs. “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 £71.9.0 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD Master “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 £71.9.0 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD Miss “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 











£71.9.0 










DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 













- £675.16.0 £461.9.0 £214.7.0 







See your Travel Agent for details of how much YOU can save ! 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 
27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1, and GLASGOW 





Serving Europe, Canada, 





U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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structural 


plastics 


a new subject for 


TAO 
, Heating and ventilating engineers should see distinct 
cold appraisal = 
possibilities in structural plastics for the production of 
ducting, louvres and fan units—especially where the 
more complicated sections occur. For structural mould- 
ings are essentially light, strong and resistant to all but 
excessive heat and can be safely stored for long periods — 
in the open if necessary — without fear of deterioration. 
In refrigeration and chemical engineering too, corrosion- 


resistant structural mouldings can provide a sound 


‘What are 


economical answer to liquid storage and piping problems. 


Ss t ruc t ura i Why not air your troubles to B-I-P— the polyester people 


—who are always ready to help. 


plastics? 


Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, 
such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic 
resin, most commonly a polyester type resin. 
Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made 
either mechanically or by hand fabrication and 
their essential characteristics are . . . 


Lightness combined with strength—specific 
strengths comparable with steel. Consult 


High resistance to corrosion by a wide range of B 7 4 " P 


chemicals, including some acids, and to all but Services 
excessive heat. 


Excellent electrical properties — high breakdown a eee ae sed 
and low power factor, combined with good Se eee ae 


5 . : s resins —gladly offer the 
insulating and non-tracking properties. full resources of their 


Unlimited colour possibilities—in opaque or Research, Development 
translucent shades. and Design Services to 
manufacturers interested 

in the potentialities 

of structural plastics. 


B-l-P Chemicals Ltd - Oidbury, Birmingham - Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 * Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
MANCHESTER: 79 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 + Telephone: Central 9014 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 










AS this issue of The Economist was going to press, 
the camera lights were being adjusted in Guildhall, 
and the tuning signals sent out from the Independent 
Television Authority’s transmitter — in the last 
moments before commercial television opened in this 
country with a resounding burst from the Hallé 
Orchestra and an advertisement for toothpaste. In a 
shambles behind the scenes lie all those elegant calcula- 
tions about programme costs, advertising revenue, and 
rates per thousand viewers that it seemed sensible and 
proper to make a few months ago, before the work of 
preparing programmes and erecting the transmitter 
was really under way. In the breakneck effort to be 
on the air by 7.15 p.m. last Thursday, the organisation 
of the ITA and its contractors has become a trampling 
melee of engineers and builders’ labourers, bankers 
and performers, studio technicians, advertising agents, 


programme contractors who stayed, those who with- | 


drew and the new applicants for their station, more 
bankers, more builders’ labourers, and the ceaseless 
racket of concrete mixers and telephones. 

Out of this, one point seemed clear: whatever pro- 
grammes may cost, whatever may be the size of the 
initial audience, the two programme contractors now 
on the air are already certain of an income running 
to several million pounds from firm advertisement 
bookings during their first year of operation. The 
company putting out London programmes during the 
weekday, Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. has, it is 
thought, booked more than £1 million in advertising 
to be screened before December 31st. The other 
company, Associated Broadcasting Company, having 
only the two days of the weekend, may not have 
bookings of this order, but its commitments are not so 
heavy. Some judges, who ought to be well placed to 
know if anyone can at this early stage of the game, 
suggest that Associated Broadcasting ought to have a 





Will Television Pay? 


good chance of breaking even during its first twelve 
months’ operations ; and they suggest that if Associated- 
Rediffusion, which has had to undertake some excep- 
tional expenditure, does not break even until its second 
year of operation, it will fail this year only by a narrow 
margin. 

But the foundations for any guess about the financial 
outcome of commercial television will be shaky for a 
longer time than the first year. The commitments 
of both contractors will become lighter as the ITA’s 
television network develops and opens up the oppor- 
tunity of sharing programme costs with contractors 
on other stations. By the beginning of next year, the 
ITA’s transmitter at Birmingham should be ready to 
start services, and the two stations serving Yorkshire 
and Lancashire (which were originally to consist of a 
single transmitter on the Pennines beaming its pro- 
grammes down either side of the ridge and hence have 
been treated as one station for programme purposes) 
should be transmitting well before the end of next year. 
The pattern of programmes will then be: 


Associated-Rediffusion Limited ...... London’ weekday. 

Associated Broadcasting Company ... London weekend 
and = Birmingham 
weekday. 


Associated British Picture 


III xcnasiadsccaascdrncinsaenscisins Birmingham week- 
end and Northern 
weekend. 

Granada Theatres Limited ............ Northern weekday. 


The first company is supported largely by the Daily 
Mail and Rediffusion Ltd with some interest held by 
Mr Harold Drayton ; the second is the outcome of a 
partial merger between the original Associated Broad- 
casting Development Company formed by Mr Norman 
Collins and financed by Robert Benson Lonsdale 
—which received a contract in the original share-out— 
and a group headed by Mr Prince Littler—which did 
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not receive one. The third company is made up of 
Associated British Picture Corporation together with 
some provincial newspaper interests ; it received only 
last week the contract for the Birmingham and the two 
northern stations that was surrendered by an earlier 
group organised by Mr Maurice Winnick and Lord 
Kemsley with some support from Great Universal 
Stores. The fourth company, which will be the last to 


start programmes, is controlled entirely by Granada 
Theatres. . 


* 


The Independent Television Authority is extracting 
a swingeing rent from these four contractors of the 
order of £14 million a year. It is mainly out of these 
rents that the funds have to come to finance further 
extension of the network—to Scotland, to the region 
lying between the London and Northern transmitters, 
to Wales and to Northern Ireland. The ITA is likely 
to have exhausted its £2 million borrowing powers by 
the time it has put up the first five or six stations 
and it is only expedient to make some provision for 
financing future capital expenditure out of current 
income. There is scope for about 20 ITA stations, 
and such a number would encourage the leasing of 
stations to single contractors instead of today’s clumsy 
but inevitable system of sharing out weekdays and week- 
end time between different companies. 

The two contractors who opened their services this 
week, Associated-Rediffusion and Associated Broad- 
casting, are skimming the cream of the potential adver- 
tising revenue, but they are also carrying the full 
burden of programme costs. They are charging 
advertising rates that range from £975 a minute (week- 
days) to £1,000 a minute (week-ends) for peak times 
in the evening to as low as £350 a minute at off-peak 
or “Class B” times. The peak hours in the evening— 
roughly between 8 and Io p.m.—are sold out for the 
first 13-week period, and time on them, which is 
limited to six minutes every hour, could have been 
sold several -times over. The second best periods, in 
the afternoon and the remainder of the evening, are 
also fully booked. Both companies charge about £600 
a minute for this time. But the cheap, off-peak times 
—particularly the morning transmissions that start at 10 
or 10.30—have been difficult to sell and probably not 
much more than half the advertising time available 
on them has been booked. It is not the rates which are 
unattractive, but the advertisers’ fear that programmes 
put out at that hour are not going to find an audience. 
The potential viewers are women at home, and not 
all advertisers share the programme contractors’ view 
that housewives like to relax for a while in the middle 
of the morning. 

These bookings have been placed without anything 
better than the most conjectural estimates of the pro- 
bable audience ; they are a combination of an act of 
faith and a desire to obtain the goodwill of founder 
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customers. Perhaps 400,000 sets capable of receiving 
two programmes have been sold in the London area 
during the past two years and between 100,000 and 
150,000 old sets converted. The rate of conversions 
- been disappointing ; few people are yet pre- 
pared to spend a minimum of £15 on adaptors and 
new aerials—while some radio dealers, regarding con- 
version as a gold mine, have been charging substantially 
more. On the BBC’s estimate of 2.8 viewers to a set, 
the largest potential London audience might be about 
13 million. Beyond this, any estimate of the numbers 
of sets turned on at any one time, or the proportions 
tuned in to the ITA or the BBC, are at present so 
speculative that they are reduced to personal guesses. 
When techniques of measuring audiences become fully 
established, advertisers will start asking searching 
questions about the rate that they are paying per 
thousand known viewers. But by then rising sales of 
television receivers may have increased the number 
of licences, and so the number of households with 
sets, to such a level that advertisers automatically 
accept television as an established advertising medium. 


» 


This, at least, is what the programme contractors 
confidently expect. The fact that television sales rose 
by more than §0 per cent in the first half of this year 
against the same period of 1954 lends substance to 
their argument—particularly if hire purchase restric- 


tions do not take more than Io per cent off the top 
of this rising wave, as some people in the trade are 
expecting. But the contractors face a testing time at 
the end of their first half-year, when advertisers who 
have spent heavily and generously in the early weeks 
sit back and ponder the return for their money. But 
if big advertisers booked on peak times decide to with- 
draw, their time may be allocated to another company, 
and lost to them perhaps for good. Some of them 
might stay in for this, if for no other motive. The 
difficulty of selling off-peak time is one that can be 
solved only by demonstrating that an audience for those 
programmes exists, and this may take time. But the 
whole rate structure is still tentative ; and it may be 
that, in the meantime, the programme contractors will 
find it possible to demand higher rates at peak hours 
and cut their rates off the peak to attract business. 

It is roughly estimated that the London contractors 
need an income from advertising of £2 to £3 million 
a year to break even ; the wide margin is characteristic 
of the present vagueness of the finances of commercial 
television. At this stage they seem certain of getting 
such an income. Their costs, however, are proving 
very high. A good variety show, which is one of their 
strongest cards in competition with the BBC, 
can cost £8,000 for a half-hour and the average cost 
of producing programmes is not likely to be less than 
£2,000 an hour compared with the {£900 shown in 
the BBC’s last accounts. These figures do not include 
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overheads. Associated Broadcasting, the London week- 
end contractor, is providing many of its programmes 
on film, and has avoided some of the heavy capital 
expenses incurred by Associated-Rediffusion such as 
studios at Wembley laid out for a high proportion of 
live shows. Associated Broadcasting also benefits from 
using programmes that have already been sold to the 
United States. Mr Littler has another company, 
Independent Television Productions, that sells pro- 
grammes to contractors, and some of its most expensive 
ones have found an American market. Associated 
Broadcasting can therefore get these programmes for 
a good deal less than cost. Associated-Rediffusion, on 
the other hand, has had to buy heavily from America 
in order to fill its 35 hours of transmission a week 
with good quality material, and the pressure to get the 
programmes ready on time has not left much room for 
negotiation on these deals. 

Neither contractor reveals either its advertising 
revenue or its costs—indeed, in the present tonfusion, 
they probably have little idea at what level costs are 
running. But if it should prove that they are within 
sight, if not within touching distance, of breaking even 
in this, their honeymoon year, both company’s finances 
will look healthier when the ITA’s network is more 
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fully developed. Already the two contractors share 
much of the equipment and studio space needed to 
run the London service, but when Birmingham and 
the Northern stations are working they also hope to 
share their peak programmes with those stations and 
to buy in programmes from them. This beaming of 
programmes across the whole network is an essential 
element in the economy of the new services, and later 
on it will provide the means by which smaller con- 
tractors can operate. 

Those who believe that a potential advertising 
revenue of at least £10 million is within reach of the 
programme contractors are working on two founda- 
tions ; more than £300 million is being spent in adver- 
tising in this country, and £10 million does not seem 
a lot to find out of such a sum; secondly, television 
advertising in the United States has proved its power. 
The experience of the last few months confirms the 
confidence of the programme companies that British 
manufacturers would be willing to try the new medium 
—but it has probably also taught the programme con- 
tractors that costs, especially programme costs, could 
easily get out of hand. Fine calculations of income 
and outgoings have no place yet in this noisy infant 
industry. 


Clearings for Trade Payments 


T is well known, nowadays, that the preponderant 

part of the community’s payments, at least when 
measured by monetary turnover as distinct from 
number of transactions, takes the form of payments by 
cheque or other form of transfer between banking 
accounts. Over the years, the role of coin and notes has 
steadily diminished. Hence the deposit banks, by their 
provision and operation of facilities for cheque clear- 
ings, are in effect managers of the greater part of the 
nation’s mechanism of payments—and, of course, they 
also perform vital services in ensuring an appropriate 
distribution of actual currency. 

It is less widely appreciated that neither the com- 
mercial banks as a whole nor the clearing banks (so- 
called because they are members of the Bankers’ Clear- 
ing House) have any legal or even practical monopoly 
of the function of clearing payments. Competing for 
the business of the personal defositor are the Post Office 
savings bank, with some twenty-two million personal 
accounts, and the trustee savings banks, with nine 
million. The payments facilities offered by the savings 
banks, though inferior to those available to holders of 
commercial bank accounts, do provide for the arrange- 
ment of periodic payments and for transfers of deposits ; 
the transfers are subject to some delay, and in the 
trustee banks can be made only to other savings bank 
accounts (including, however, Post Office accounts). 
Quite aside from this direct competition with the 





clearing mechanism provided by the banks, there are 
a variety of arrangements operated by particular trades, 
for reasons of convenience and economy, that have the 
effect of reducing the demands put upon the banking 
mechanism. Such schemes have been growing in 
number in recent years ; in essence they all comprise the 
standard clearing operation. The retailer or wholesaler 
in the particular trade concerned, instead of sending a 
separate cheque to each of his suppliers, in settlement 
of, say, his monthly account, makes out at periodic 
intervals a single aggregate payment embracing all the 
suppliers’ accounts, and sends this, together with a 
list of the individual creditors, to a bureau, which is in 
effect a small clearing office. The clearing centre then 
brings together the sums owing by the diverse retailers 
or wholesalers to individual manufacturers, and sends 
to each of them a single cheque in discharge of their 
aggregate credits. Both payers and recipients accord- 
ingly benefit from a very considerable reduction in the 
number of individual payments they have to handle, and 
from corresponding reductions in cheque poundage, 
bank charges, postage and clerical costs. The cost of 
the clearing scheme is, however, normally borne solely 
by the traders making the payments and it is far from 
uniform from trade to trade ; in general it appears to 
amount to 2d. to 4d. for each cheque paid to the clearing 
office. This is markedly less than the charge generally 
made by the banks themselves for making payments 
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under their traders’ credit system. The total charges 
paid to the trade clearing house may involve a sum no 
more than about one-quarter of the cost of making all 
payments individually. 


* 


The first of these trade clearings dates back nearly 
thirty years : it is the Drapers’ Clearing House, set up 
by the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade in 1927. This was 
followed in 1935 by a clearing scheme for retail 
chemists run by the National Pharmaceutical Union. 
Since the war, schemes have been introduced by retail 
ironmongers and outfitters, and, most recently, a pro- 
posal has been put forward for centralised payments in 
the wholesale grocery trade. This proposal is of special 
interest, since the clearing schemes have hitherto been 
confined to retail trade. In many trades—including the 
drapery trade and the pharmaceutical trade—the num- 
ber of separate wholesalers does not appear large enough 
to promise sufficient savings from a system of centralised 
payments. 

A striking feature of the clearing schemes is that, 
even in the trades in which they have been longest 
established, they handle only a relatively small portion 
of total payments. In the drapery trade turnover 
through the clearing in recent years has been remark- 
ably constant at around £40 million, and the proportion 
of the Chamber’s 10,000 members making use of the 
scheme has remained at around one-fifth. Of the 11,000 
retail chemists, about 3,500 use the clearing house every 
month and perhaps 4,000 at one time or another. There 
is no question that far greater scope for the use of the 
clearing machinery exists in these trades, and that a 
moderate amount of publicity could quickly extend it. 
Happily, there are signs that the trade associations are 
now convinced of the desirability of making their facili- 
ties better known than they have been hitherto. But it 
remains true that there are formidable obstacles in the 
way of a more general move away from the wasteful 
system of individual trade payments. 

An important influence that may work against the 
clearing scheme in some trades is the practice of grant- 
ing discounts for early payment. In the drapery trade, 
for example, the discount of 24 per cent generally 
granted on receipt of payment within one month can 
admittedly readily be secured on payments made 
through the clearing ; but the larger discount offered 
by many suppliers for payments received within seven 
days is missed by payments made in that way. Further- 
more, a number of manufacturers are fairly lax in 
applying the letter of their terms of discount, but the 
concessions they are prepared to make are naturally 
extended only to individual payments. This is one 
reason why certain retailers make a practice of settling 
only a portion of their accounts through the trade 
clearing. 

A more general limitation on the scope of the clearings 
lies in the structure of distribution itself. The principle 
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of clearing is most favourably applicable to units of 
medium size, all dealing with broadly the same group of 
manufacturers. Where the number of retail outlets is 
small, or where there is a direct link with suppliers, 
the potential saving through centralised payment is 
émall correspondingly. The scope for saving may also 
be limited where the number of retail outlets anc 
separate suppliers is particularly high. For the ver; 
small retailer makes few payments in any case ; and i 
these payments are made to small manufacturers who 
do little business with other retailers in the trade the 
amount of clearing possible will be limited at the out- 
going end also. It was in fact considerations of this 
sort that last year induced the National Federation o! 
Boot Trade Associations—which embraces boot repair- 
ing establishments as well as shoe shops—not to pro- 
ceed with a clearing scheme that had been proposed a: 
its annual conference. 


= * 


It should be noted, however, that a number of popular 
objections to making use of the schemes are generally 
without foundation. Individual receipts can be obtained 
for payments made through the clearing as for payments 
made individually, and certain of the clearing schemes 
(including the drapers’) actually extend their services 
to the return of receipts, so that suppliers effect a 
considerable saving in costs of despatch. Secondly, duz 
care is invariably taken to ensure that the information 
passing through the clearing does not seep through to 
traders’ competitors or suppliers. The projected scheme 
of the wholesale grocers is actually to be run by inde- 
pendent accountants ; the schemes already in operation 
are managed by the trade associations on principles of 
strict banking secrecy. 

What is the attitude of the banks to this partial 
usurpation of their clearing function? The trade 
clearings, it should be noted, do not divert deposits 
from the banks, but merely reduce the activity—rate of 
turnover—of deposits. But in so far as the clearing 
mechanism of the banks (including the staffing and 
organisation. of their branches) may be adapted to 2 
turnover that is reduced by any growth of trade clear- 
ings, a slack could be created, so that in the short run 
the loss of business could not be fully offset by savings 
in costs. But the general growth of banking turnover 
makes it unlikely that any such slack would develop 
unless the trade systems expanded very fast indeed, and 
over a longer period it would almost certainly be fos- 
sible for the banks to effect the requisite economies. 
Indeed, as the banks are faced with the major problem 
of absorbing a heavily rising burden of salary and pea- 
sion costs, they have some inducement to look with 
general sympathy on schemes that help to reduce the 
most labour-expensive of their duties. From a national 
standpoint, the trade clearing schemes appear as 4 
welcome contribution to greater efficiency in the 
organisation of clerical work. 
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A Stagnant Market 


HE set-back on the Stock Exchange in the early days of 
this week has been generally attributed to the weight 
of new issues pressing on the market. Investors were selling 
or refraining from buying to make room for issues such as 
the new P and O Debenture, and the gilt-edged market was 
suffering from a little indigestion following the acquisition 
last week of some of the less desired stocks in the course 
of various switching operations through which the Govern- 
ment broker had been a steady seller. He had been making 
room presumably for the successor, whatever it may be, to 
the Serial Funding stock 1955, shortly due for redemption. 
That line of argument is naturally just another way of saying 
that the volume of investment is not adequate to absorb a 
flow of high grade new issues which in more active days 
would have been 
snapped up eagerly. 
The market is thin. 
A flicker of interest 
came with the open- 
ing . of the new 
account on Wednes- 
day; it carried the 
Financial Times in- 
dustrial index up 
from 194.8 to 195.2. 
The revival continued 
on Thursday, and 
included both gilt- 
edged and industrials, 
but it was still hardly more than a flicker. Markings 
on Wednesday at 8,200 were exceptionally low for the 
first day of a new account. The now widespread sup- 
position that the decline in the market may have further to 
go lies behind these stagnant markets. A further thought 
that is now spreading is that present ratio of yields between 
gilt-edged and industrials may be due for revision. The 
fall in prices has been longer in gilt-edged than in indus- 
trials, so that, despite the recent fall in ordinary shares, 
industrial yields, as the chart shows, are still unusually 
close to gilt-edged yields. If indeed the next move in the 
drive to adjust Britain’s balance of payments is a reduction 
‘of public expenditure, the result might be to depress 
ordinary shares and not to weaken—possibly even to sup- 
port—gilt-edged. 


BOTTLENECK IN YIELDS 


Ste 7 - -3%e— - a eo —— 
7, 
pani rare 7% 


“FT INDUSTRIAL 
INDEX 
\ 


cae 


2%2%e CONSOLS 


Sterling After Istanbul 


TERLING has this week made a substantial recovery, par- 
S ticularly against other European currencies. Against 
the US dollar the spot rate has improved from $2.78; to 





Business Notes 








$2.781% despite some considerable purchases of dollars on 


tobacco account. But it is against Deutschemarks, Swiss 
francs, French francs and guilders that the big improve- 
ment has occurred. There is every indication that bear 
accounts on the continent are being closed. This rush to 
cover can be attributed to the vigour with which the 
Chancellor denied at Istanbul the familiar rumours of de- 
valuation, and of intended flexibility, in the rate. The 
Exchange Equalisation Account may have operated in 
reverse this week to slow down the recovery of sterling in 
terms of European currencies, but it is unlikely to have 
regained anything like the substantial amounts of gold and 
dollars that it was losing, by intervening in the market for 
dollars and European currencies earlier this month. Unless 
there is a dramatic acceleration of the movement in favour 
of sterling, the end of September gold and dollar figures, 
burdened at the start by a gold payment of £21 million to 
the European Payments Union, are likely again to make 
dismal reading. 

The Chancellor’s speech at the IMF meeting seems by 
all accounts to have been the highlight of the proceedings. 
It was well received, particularly by the European repre- 
sentatives who expressed no disappointment at the implied 
further postponement of convertibility. Not even the 
German or the Belgian delegations appeared to be straining 
at the convertibility leash. The only hint of Britain being 
outpaced by other countries in the movement towards con- 
vertibility was the readiness of Germany and some other 
European countries to release the whole of their 18 per cent 
capital quota in the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for loans, in contrast to the refusal of Mr 
Butler to make any further British releases. It should, 
however, be realised that although Germany and other 
countries have “ released” their 18 per cent quotas, they 
still insist that loans made with these resources shall be 
spent in their respective countries. Of all the countries 
in Europe, Britain and France are the only two that have 
allowed any part of the amounts released from the 18 per 
cent quotas with the Bank to be spent outside their own 
territories. 


The British Path 


HE impression gained by many non-European observers 
7; of the Istanbul proceedings was that despite the set- 
back in the British balance of payments and the obvious 
check to convertibility, the financial leadership of the 
United Kingdom is still undisputed. What the United 
States and Canadian delegates were anxiously asking was 
whether this leadership would be used to push Europe 
towards a multilateral system or towards giving permanent 
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shape to the regional organisation which has been created 
in Europe and which might well develop into an enduring 
mechanism of discrimination against the dollar world. The 
Chancellor’s reassurances left no room for doubt that he 
remains a believer in the collective approach, but with 
reservations. The first of these is about the timing, and— 
since the United States is now “ back-pedalling ” in its 
foreign economic policy—about the feasibility of equating 
greater freedom of multilateral trade with greater freedom 
of international payments. 

The other main reservation which some of the delegates 
held about the Chancellor’s remarks concerned his support 
—albeit conditional—of the South African plea for an 
increase in the world monetary price of gold. The vast 
majority of the delegates at Istanbul were convinced that 
ultimately such a writing up in the price of gold is inevit- 
able. But many argue that the South Africans by bringing 
up the subject year after year—even when the economic 
climate is most uncongenial for a general devaluation of 
currencies—are virtually compelling the United States to 
issue categorical declarations of opposition to the idea. 
This, it is argued, puts the US Government “on the 
record,” and eliminates the chances of a higher gold price 
being accepted in the future. 


Rough Ride for Underwriters 


N .the great bull market that reigned on the Stock 
Exchange through 1953, 1954 and the first half of this 
year, underwriters in the City of London enjoyed good times. 
They were glad to take what was offered to them ; their 
commission was a profit and, as they were also usually 
investors, underwriting at the worst meant taking stock into 
their portfolios for a while at less than what the public had 
paid for it. Today the wheel seems to have turned full 

’ circle. Underwriters are finding not that they are shoulder- 
ing a greater risk of having to take up stock but a certainty 
that they will do so and a probability that it will open at a 
big discount. The 6 per cent opening discount on the 


Kenya Power Debenture was a most dramatic example. | 


High-class issues are being pressed forward by issuing 
houses that believe the market to be headed downward, and 
underwriters who have to take the rough with the smooth 
must be wondering how much rough there will be. The 
amount of stock taken up by underwriters from recent issues 
must be large, as these examples suggest: 





Amount Amount 
of left with 
Issue | Underwriters 





Goodyear Tyre, 43% Deb. 1970/80. 3:5 2°35 
Wiggins Teape 4$% 2nd Deb. 1980/84 2-0 1-61 
APV 5% lst Deb. 1980/85 ....... 1-5 1-02 
Uganda Govt. 43% 1968/73 ...... 3:0 2°10 
Allied Bakeries 5°4 Unsecured Loan 

SUOCK AGG 10 a5 oe ois siserenine'e ain 5:0 4-85 
Kenya Power 54% Deb. 1975/85... 4-0 3°71 





In addition, two important issues still hang in the 
balance—the P & O £10 million debenture issue and 
the English Electric Company’s offer of 3,805,430 new £1 
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ordinary shares to shareholders at 60s. in the ratio of one 
for three. These issues and several other recent issues 
illustrate two further signs of pressure on the market. 
Underwriting commissions are tending to rise. The charge 
to the P & O Company of 23 per cent was admitted to be 
high. The commission payable by English Electric Com- 
pany also to Lazard Brothers is 1s. 13d. per share, a gross 
charge of £214,000 on the £11.4 million that is being 
raised. As the money is being raised on a rights issue 
announced at 60s. at a time when the existing ordinary 
stock stood ‘at 74s. it might in firmer markets have been 
supposed that the risk that underwriters would have to 
implement any substantial part of their guarantee was 
remote. Even now they may still escape. 

It seems possible that next week’s offer of 850,000 §s. 
ordinary shares at 22s. in Simon-Carves may attract the 
public in spite of its awkward market setting. The public 
likes the first offer of an interest in a well-established family 
owned business. This one also has an atomic side to 
give added interest. The public is nominally being offered 
223 per cent of the capital of the company, but in fact when 
existing shareholders and employees have received their 
allotments the public interest will be less. The prospec- 
tive dividend—a well-covered minimum of 223 per cent— 
offers a yield of just over 5 per cent, which should attract 
support. 


Back-log from the Strikes 


RITISH exports last month, at £264.2 million fob, were 
higher than ever before, but were greatly swollen by 
the inclusion of shipments delayed by the transport strikes. 
Imports, at £342.3 million cif, were also exceptionally high 
for August—but conversely they were not significantly 
swollen by the strikes. Imports, in fact, were slightly higher 
than in July and £75.5 million higher than in August, 1954. 
The recent contraction in imports has proved to be short- , 
lived, and the 
average value in 
a ele 
({ million) months of this year 
is 16 per cent 
higher than in the 
same period of last 
year; only about 4 
per cent of that 
increase was attri- 
butable to higher 
prices. The items 
mainly responsible 
are shown in the 
table. 

The sharp in- 
crease of 4! 
million in exports 
last month was 
widely spread, and 

| it brought — the 
PEtIOlCUBI 6 s.¢ << 21019 ° 
| average value in 
the first eight 
months to £235 million fob. That was only 5 per cent 
more than in the same period of last year, but the 


Jan. to | Increase 
Aug., | on 


1955 | 1954 


Total imports, cif .. 
of which 

Cereals 

Non-ferrous metals . 


Tron and steel 
Rubber 
Timber 





Fruit and vegetables 
Feeding stuffs <...'. 


Ores and scrap 

Non-elec, machinery 

Coffee, cocoa, tea... 
| Tobacco 
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Introducing @ more 


entirely WEW OFFICE PACEMAKERS 


THE ENTIRELY NEW fe THE ENTIRELY NEW 


Sf = : Multi-purpose ‘158’ 
Adding-Lister ] Bookkeeper 


Unique — every amount key its own motor bar. A versatile, highly automatic general-purpose 
Absolutely no unproductive hand-motion. Greatest bookkeeping machine designed specifically to bring 
ever speed. Greatest ever ease (1 or 2 totals). The the benefits of fully integrated machine accounting 
first radical development in adding machine design well within the financial compass of small busi- 


since the introduction of electric operation. nesses. In all respects, a remarkable production. 


Demonstrations arranged to suit your personal convenience. Kindly write 
or *phone: The Accounting and Adding Machine Division of 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 206-216 Marylebone 


Read, London, N.W.1. PADdington 7070. (Branches in all principa! business centres) 
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The case of Thrips tabaci... 


To the farmers in the Philippines onions have always been a very important crop. But in ere — 
recent years they have become less and less worth growing, due to the onion thrips, | Dieldrin is one of the newer Shell insecticides, effective 
T. tabaci, which breeds in millions and distorts the foliage so that it dies off early, and can | ggainst a very wide range of insect pests which attack | 
only produce a small crop of undersized bulbs. The eggs hatch in five days; in a fortnight | : I : ; 

the life cycle is completed and further generations continue to appear as long as | “TPs or spread disease. Its exceptional persistence, surer | 


temperatures remain high. Not only onions are attacked; many other crops throughout | kill and lower dosages are now in the service of | 
the world are damaged by this tiny but not insignificant pest. cule d public health throughout th Id 
Despite control measures, onion thrips were having the best of the battle . . . until the | eer re oe ee | 


arrival of dieldrin. Extensive field trials proved that this insecticide, one of the newer types Aldrin — another recent Shell development — is fast | 


developed by Shell, possesses the greater killing power and persistence needed to bring | becoming recognised as the best of all insecticides for the 
onion thrips under full control. ; 


One spraying of dieldrin, at $ Ib., or even less to the acre, gives three to four weeks’ | control of pests in the soil. ‘ 
protection and, with the aid of dieldrin, onions are again a flourishing crop on the farms of Is there an urgent pest problem in your area ? 


the Philippines. 
dieldrin 


dieldrin and aldrin are insecticides for world-wide use 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, Eng!and 
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comparison can be expected to improve as the backlog of 
exports is cleared (from October onwards, though com- 
parison will be vitiated by the distortions of the 1954 
dock strike). The increase in the volume of exports in the 
first eight months was rather less than 5 per cent, owing to 
the slight rise in prices recently. In August the export price 
index of engineering products remained at 103 (1954= 100), 
but prices of metals and textiles fell by two points and 
“other manufactures” by one point, the composite index 
falling by one point to 102. As there was no change in 
import prices as a whole, the terms of trade moved adversely 
by one point to 100—which was still, except for July, the 
most favourable level for the past twelve months. 


ICPs Steady Progress 


“rytHE stream of half-yearly reports from leading industrial 
T companies is growing and giving investors modest 
encouragement. Imperial Chemical Industries’ unchanged 
interim dividend of 4 per cent might well have seemed flat, 
had it not been coupled with an interim report showing a 
sharp rise in turnover and a smaller rise in profits. The 
group does not seem to have been wholly successful in 
holding costs down. Group turnover for the first half of 
the year 1955 was £206 million, a rise of 9.5 per cent on 
the second half of 1954 and of 11.7 per cent on the first 
half. These are the unaudited profits: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
(£ '000) 


lst Half, lst Half, 
1955 


1954 | 


Estimated net earnings (after depreciation 

DONO CAML ce icicataceceewseas Slants 
ESUMBA CEN SUI505:4 Coecansaioncsasweees 
Estimated profit after tax... .4.%<0.0<% 










8,880 






In calculating the profit figures the company has charged 
its profit-sharing costs as though the total dividend for the 
year were maintained at 10 per cent, a method of calcu- - 
lation that obviously does not bind the company to that 
course of action. The market found modest—very modest— 
encouragement in the figures and the £1 units rose 3d. to 
50s. 3d. after the announcement. 







Royal Dutch-Shell’s Gearing 


r has taken an enormous expansion of Royal Dutch- 

Shell’s sales to make a tiny increase in the group’s net 
income for the first half of the year. Sales have increased by 
nearly £100 million ; but operating costs are up by {£60 
million, sales taxes by £25 million and provision against 
capital expenditures by £9 million. So the group’s income, 
less costs, is up by a mere £4} million, and the taxgatherers 
throughout the world will take three-quarters of that— 
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leaving £14 million of extra net income available for distri- 
bution to the two parents when the time comes. 






April-June, 


Jan.-June, 
1955 1955 





i 
| 


£ £ f 
Sales proceeds....... 885,792,890 | 982,481,432 | 508,793,036 
Costs and expenses :— 
Operating costs, ad- 
ministrative ex- 
penses, oil pur- 


chases, royalties, 

Cina os ecacdces 496,855,868 | 556,384,321 | 284,056,533 
Sales taxes, etc. ... | 186,217,407 | 210,862,761 | 116,153,592 
Depreciation etc... 77,773,757 | 86,116,014 | 44,429,256 


760,847,032 | 853,363,096 | 444,639,381 








124,945,858 | 129,118,336 | 64,153,655 

















Interest and dividend | 
PUCOUNG 5. i5506-35. 6,559,792 | 6,969,173 5,314,015 
Interest: paid ........ 2,891,641 2,982,461 | 1,516,297 
128,614,009 133,105,048 | 67,951,373 
Estimated taxation .. 50,544,194 | 54,126,776 27,839,460 
Minority interests.... 8,876,525 | 8,249,711 3,526,565 
Net income for period 36,585,348 


69,193,290 | 70,728,561 | 
| | 


If Shell stockholders had expected something different, 
they could not have heeded the warnings that the group’s 
spokesmen have been issuing for at least twelve months 
past—warnings of rising costs, rising provision for capital 
expenditures, and increased dependence on the group’s 
own surpluses for financing its heavy capital programme. 
Shell’s flowers are growing, but they are not for the share- 
holders to pick—at least not yet. But it would be a myopic 
investor who supposed that everything in this enormous and 
expanding garden had suddenly turned unlovely. 










AEI Looks Ahead 





ORD CHANDOS is President of the Institute of Directors. 
He is also chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, 

and that company (despite what the Institute has said about 
the difficulties) has issued its first half yearly report. It is 
a simple unaudited account that must give satisfaction to 


£ million 








1954 1954 1955 
First Half | Second Half! First Half 
! 

Group trading profit | 

(after providing a re- 

serve for replacement 

of fixed assets 

£747,000) for first 

PAIS OR LORIE xa ease os 5-48 6-50 
Value of output (ex- 

cluding inter-com- 

pany trading) ...... 56-9 58-6 
Orders received ...... 58-4 67-2 
shareholders. The figures need one qualification. In the 


half year to June 30th, the group absorbed both Siemens 
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Brothers and Co. and Australian General Electric, whose 
dividends on a part ownership only are included in the 
previous year’s figures; these acquisitions affect the com- 
parability of the profits figures ; but the figures for output 
and orders received are comparable and it is on these that 
shareholders will concentrate. 

No shareholder can have expected fireworks in the divi- 
dend. It seemed obvious when the company swung over to 
quarterly dividend payments this year that the rate would 
be 23 per cent for each of the first three payments, leaving 
the final dividend to reflect the changes in the company’s 
trading. Two of those half yearly payments have already 
been made according to plan and the shareholders may 
rest in greater comfort for the knowledge that a large 
increase in orders, mainly for delivery within three years, 
has been booked. That the flow of orders has swelled even 
while credit restriction has been progressively in operation 
in many countries is a notable achievement. 


Investment in Coal 


INTS that Mr Butler may include capital investment 
H in the nationalised industries among the items of 
“ public expenditure ” that he intends to cut further are 
alarming the National Coal Board. The board is uncom- 
fortably aware that it can so far show little return upon 
the money it is ploughing into the mines ; aware, too, that 
much less of this money is being ploughed back from depre- 
ciation provisions, and much more borrowed from the 
Government, than it at one time publicly proposed. 

In the long-term plan that it published in 1950, the board 





Airlines in 1954 
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said that three-quarters of the £635 million (at 1949 prices) 
that it planned to invest would come from depreciation 
provisions, and that only a quarter would be borrowed. 
Since nationalisation, in fact, it has invested about £330 
million in its collieries and ancillary undertakings ; up to 
the end of 1954 it had borrowed some £160 million (first 
as short-ferm advances “ on tap ” from the Minister of Fuel 
and Power, later funding these loans). But during its last 
two years, 1953 and 1954, its borrowings have amounted 
to a much higher proportion of its investment (about 
65 per cent each year). It did, admittedly, increase its 
investment sharply during these two years, in an attempt to 
make up arrears of the 1950-52 period, when it fell far 
behind schedule. The board is contemplating a continued 
high level of investment over the next few years. Does it 
still cling to the intention of financing three-quarters of its 
spending from within ? 

The extent to which a nationalised industry ought to 
engage in self-financing is an open question (upon which, 
like many other questions of high policy, the board seldom 
gives any indication of what or whether it is thinking), 
There are various good arguments for finding a compara- 
tively high proportion of new and recuperative capital ex- 
penditure in this extractive industry from within, and the 
board’s original rule of thumb may have been a good one ; 
but it has not been followed. The board might well argue 
that this has been partly because the prices out of which 
it would have to find the money have been held down to 
uneconomic levels by successive governments, and because 
consent to necessary changes in price has been withheld 
until the board has been forced to incur monstrous losses. 
But neither the board nor the Government have ever clearly 
explained and defended their price policy. It may be that 
the peak of absurdity reflected in the board’s recent deficit 
of nearly £20 million in three months will soon force them 
to do so. 








HE world’s major airlines carried 
more than 44 million passengers last 
year, across more than 1,500 million 


kilometres. They carried more mail, 
more freight and more excess baggage 
than the year before, and their staff and 


their fleets were increased to do so. By 
the end of the year these major airlines, 
members of the International Air Tran- 
sport Association, were operating 2,525 
aircraft. In numbers, this was only 25 
more than the year before, but in carry- 


ing capacity, the fleets were substan- 


tially larger. The left-hand column 
shows the volume of “ seat-kilometres ” 
that the airlines offered for sale during 
the year. This amount of carrying 
capacity totalled 74,000 million seat- 


SEAT KILOMETRES 
AVAILABLE 
(Thousand Million) 


SHARE OF 46 BILLION 
PASSENGER KILOMETRES 
SOLD BY 
LEADING AIRLINES 


75 






American Airlines | 
United Air Lines | 
Trans-World Airlines | 
Eastern Air Lines | 


PASSENGERS - 
I- 
0-7 

Pan American 7°6 
4-4 
3-3 


CARRIED 
(Millions) 
(sf) 


Air France 

Northwest Airlines 
B.O.A.C. 

Trans-Canada 3-1 
Delta C. & S. 

K.L.M. J 
National Airlines 2-6 
B.E.A. 

SAS. 2:0 
Sabena 

Trans-Australia 1-4 
Swissair 


et 
RRB 


BS 
OSORIO 





1953 1954 1953 1954 


kilometres, an increase of 17.5 per cent 


CARRIED above the previous year’s total. The 
(Thousand capacity that they sold rose appreciably, 


Tonne-Kilometres) but not so fast as to catch up with the 


increase in capacity ; the proportion of 
seats sold was less than in 1953, although 
the number sold was 14 per cent greater. 

The striking feature of these IATA 
totals is the overwhelming importance 
of the internal American air services. 
Their traffic dwarfs the international 
traffic; the 23,000 million  seat-kilo- 
metres flown on international services 
is not half the 51,000 million flown inter- 
nally, most of them inside the United 
States. The big American airlines with 
internal networks emerge as carriers of 
the bulk of the world’s air traffic, 
measured either by total passengers OF, 
as here, by the total distances that they 
are carried. 






1000 N% 
750 


500 


250 
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No Change for London Transport 


HE Chambers Committee, which inquired into the 
T organisation and efficiency of London Transport, were 
umpressed with the anomaly of retaining a separate 
executive for London after the other executives of the 
British Transport Commission had been abolished by the 
1953 Act. The Commission, they said, was left with gen- 
eral control over the London Transport Executive and with 
the ultimate financial responsibility for it. But it had no 
power of appointing or removing the members of the 
Executive and no direct control over its operations. To 
divorce financial and operating responsibilities, they held, 
was unsound ; and they proposed (without making any 
recommendation) either that London Transport should be 
reconstituted as a separate body responsible directly to the 
Minister and no longer to the Commission or that the 
Executive should be abolished and “ its functions vested in 
the Commission.” 

Despite the formal logic of these arguments, the Minister 
of Transport has decided to reappoint the chairman and 
full-time members of the London Transport for five years. 
He is not to be blamed for following the easy course. 
Either of the sharply opposed alternatives contemplated by 
the Chambers Committee would have set up new problems 
which would have been no more cerfain of solution. To 
put London Transport under charge of the Minister would 
-have exposed it to political pressures on fares and wages 
of an even more direct kind than those that have caused 
trouble in the past. To merge it with the Commission 
would not guarantee any greater efficiency of operation, for 
it would have to be managed much as it is now managed 
and a merger would touch sensitive personal and labour 
problems that could easily become damaging. To continue 
illogically as before is probably the best line, for there is 
no clear assurance of gain from either of the two courses 
that the Chambers Committee laid so neatly on the top of 
the fence. 


Sierra Leone Diamond Pact 


HOSE who dislike monopoly will welcome: the new 
fer eee between Sierra Leone Selection Trust and 
the government of the colony under which, if the agreement 
is ratified (which seems far from certain since it has been 
vigorously and a little unfairly attacked), the company is to 
surrender its exclusive diamond mining rights over all the 
colony’s 28,000 square miles. But freedom—if freedom it 
is—is to be bought at a substantial price ; the company is 
to receive £1,570,000 compensation, equal to §s. 2d. per 
share on Consolidated African Selection Trust; it is also 
to retain reasonable opportunities for at least 10 years to 
prospect for deep diamonds outside the 450 square miles 
retained, and for 20 years up to 1975 the government will 
offer to the company the first refusal of any licences it 
Proposes to grant to applicants other than Sierra Leoneans. 
The new policy springs from weakness. It is the answer 
te entirely uncontrollable illicit mining and smuggling 
estimated to reach between {£4 and £6 million a year. 
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Neither the Colonial police not the company’s own security 
forces have been able to check it. 

Whether exclusive concessions covering a whole colony 
are desirable or undesirable, a large part of a valid con- 
cession is being withdrawn and proper compensation must 
be paid. It is nonsense to suggest that the company is 
losing nothing that was of value. It is all too clear that 
the areas to be surrendered, though they are now being 
worked only by thieves, would have produced an immense 
revenue on the basis of a working life of 20 years. The 
prospective life is now shortened, though until the chair- 
man of the controlling company—Consolidated African 
Selection Trust—makes his speech in November, it is not 
clear by how much. Superficially the compensation is 
about equal to one year’s working profit—though it is tax 
free and therefore really amounts to more than two years’ 
purchase. 

From the colony’s point of view the arrangement has two 
disadvantages and one obvious advantage. A large number 
of small local licensed miners are likely to do shallow 
mining, picking the eyes out of the deposits and shortening 
their effective life. The government’s income from the 
company is likely to be reduced because profits are likely 
to fall below the level that attracts the maximum govern- 
ment share of 60 per cent earlier than they otherwise would 
have done. But a heavy leakage of illicit diamonds paying 
no tax to the government will be replaced by a local 
marketing scheme operating in agreement with the Diamond 
Corporation. From the point of view of the shareholders 
of Consolidated African Selection Trust, who are directly 
concerned, the market’s answer was a rise of Is. 3d. to 
30s. 3d. 


Dearer Cars 


ISING costs have led both Rootes and Rover to increase 
Rite prices on the home market this week ; it is not 
yet clear how much, if any, of the increase will be passed 
on to the export buyer. With considerable tariff protection 
at home, British manufacturers have usually been able to ask 
a higher price of their home customers than they could to 
buyers in more competitive markets abroad. Rootes has 
increased the price of its Hillman range by between {12 and 
£25, the cheapest, the Minx saloon, showing the smallest 
increase and the estate car the greatest. When purchase tax 
has been added, the increases range from £17 to £35, the 


‘<¢ Motor Business ”’ 


The September issue of this quarterly research bulletin for 
the motor and allied industries includes : 


Ar Assessment of German Competition 
The Small Car in Europe 
Prospects for buses and coaches ‘ 


The bulletin is fully illustrated with charts. For full particu- 
lars of this service apply to :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whiteha! 1511 Ext. 47 
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Minx saloon, after tax, now costing £667 and the estate 
car £802. The cheapest Humber rises by £28 to £1,014. 

Rover’s prices have risen rather more sharply. The stan- 
dard version, the Rover 75, now costs £1,297 with tax, a rise 
of £28—the more powerful version has risen by £43 to 
£1,340. Both manufacturers have made a number of minor 
improvements which, under more normal conditions, might 
have been passed on to buyers without any increase in price. 
The new version of the British Motor Corporation’s near- 
classic MG sports car is also dearer than the model that it 
replaces ; but this is a radically different car. After tax, 
the new model costs £844, an increase of £64 on the old 
model, and £23 less than its nearest competitor, the 
Triumph sports car. 


Revolving Loans Pay More 


MALL businesses should have no difficulty in paying 

the 5 per cent interest they are now to be charged, 
instead of 4 per cent, on the loans they receive from the 
Revolving Fund for Industry. Precious little money can 
now be borrowed on cheaper terms, and there must often 
be a high return on money allocated thus from the counter- 
part funds of United States aid for investment in schemes 
specifically designed “to raise productive efficiency.” But 
there appears to be no uniformity in interest rates for 
the various government loan schemes. Farmers can still 
borrow at 4 per cent from the agricultural section of this 
fund ; and industrialists get loans under the Fuel Efficiency 
Loan Scheme free of interest for two years, after which 
they have (at present) to pay up to 6 per cent. The different 
interest rates for the revolving fund stem no doubt from the 
existence of two separate advisory committees, but they 
read strangely with the way in which the two parts of the 
fund have been taken up. In two years just over £258,000 
of the £300,000 set aside for farmers has been lent, 
whereas industry has received not quite £250,000 of the 
£700,000 it was allocated. There has been no dearth of 
applicants ; 513 farmers have asked for £339,000 and 427 
industrial firms have sent in applications for £4,613,000. 
There appears, however, to have been a shortage of 
schemes that fit the conditions laid down. Over 450 
applications, for nearly £3} million, have now been 
rejected or withdrawn. 

No doubt in order that the fund may revolve, the total 
sum must be lent over a period of several years. But 
loans are being made much more slowly than those for 
fuel-saving equipment, though these too went inordinately 
slowly at first. Now, after three years and several changes 
in the rules, £1.2 million has been lent to save fuel, more 
, than double the total lent a year ago. 


Meat Lorries in Limbo 


HAT will now happen to the nationalised meat fleet ? 
The Transport Commission was never intended to 
‘ake over any of these special vehicles ; at the time of road 
vaulage nationalisation it was thought that the meat lorries 
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were sufficiently well organised already in the pool first set 
up in 1940. Nonetheless, about a third of the 1,500 or so 
meat lorries operating on chartered runs eventually fel! 
into its hands as the result of its acquisition of Hays Wharf 
and other haulage businesses, and from voluntary sales. 
Now it appears that the Commission is unable to find 
suitable buyers at suitable prices for the meat lorries it was 
not meant to have. Most of the 575 vehicles concerned 
have been offered for tender twice ; yet only 54 have been 
sold so far, and some of these have since been taken out 
of the meat business. 

The largest unit, comprising 498 vehicles, attracted a 
bid on both occasions that it was offered. On the first 
occasion the Commission and the Disposals Board agreed 
that the tender could not be accepted. The second time 
the Commission again wanted to refuse ; the Board dis- 
agreed ; but on appeal to the Minister of Transport (the only 
time that this has been necessary during the denationalisa- 
tion process), he decided that the offer should be rejected. 
Both bids were made by the same person, Mr George 
Dawson ; presumably his second tender was higher than 
the £510,000 he. previously offered. 

The position is now an odd one. These lorries are in 
fact on charter to United Carriers, a company set up when 
the wartime pool arrangements ended, which was expected 
to make its own bid for them. But it did not. United 
Carriers is a co-operative organisation of the owners of meat 
transport businesses, and it could no doubt find the money 
from its own members to make a bid should the fleet be 
offered a third time. But its contract to charter the Com- 
mission’s vehicles—which is incidentally a large shareholder 
of United Carriers as the owner of these lorries—expires 
next summer. Whether this fleet should be offered again in 
one unit or several, or as a single company, is now being 
considered. 


Wolfram Prices Higher 


T™ market in wolfram (tungsten ore) can almost be 


relied upon to do the unexpected. Instability is its 
characteristic because it is thin ; yet this summer prices were 
stable. And perversely, in that stability seems to lie the 
cause of the rise in prices this month. Some British and 
other European makers of ferro-tungsten, the concentrated 
form of tungsten used in the manufacture of high-speed steel 
and other cutting tools, evidently closed down their works 
for the August holidays without fully covering their require- 
ments, expecting prices to weaken. But American con- 
sumers—who buy abroad at half the price the American 
government pays the domestic producer for strategic 
supplies—remained in the market and prices held steady. 
When European consumers were forced to buy this month 
sellers were gradually able to raise prices of wolfram by 
20s. to about 27§s. a unit (of 22.4 lb) cif, notwithstanding 
that British consumers were able to by-pass the market to 
some extent because the Board of Trade still has a stock 
for sale at the market price. 

Given the steady expansion of steel production in Europe 
ana the recovery of production in America the outlook for 
tungsten should be bright. But in this market prediction 
is rash. The immediate questions are whether some con- 
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A SHIPOWNER TAKES STOCK 


SIR WILLIAM CG. CURRIE, G.B.E., 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
and British India Steam Navigation Company Limited 


How high stands the 
British Merchant Seaman? 


Of what use are the finest ships in the world without fine men 
to handle them ? 


In this respect Britain is highly fortunate. The officers and men 
of the Merchant Service have always reached a high standard 
in their many specialised fields and have kept pace with scientific 
progress which has proved continuous in all parts of the complex 
structure of shipping. The Management of any shipping 
company knows, with the confidence bred of long experience, 
that the handling of a modern fast cargo or passenger liner can 
be left without question to those who man her. It is fitting, too, 
that these men who make such an ensemble of engineering 
genius a commercial success, should take first place in our 
esteem. In return, we of the P & O Group have given, and will 
continue to give, attention to officers’ and crews’ conditions of 
service and to improved amenities wherever possible. 


Britain achieved her greatness by the sea, and continues to 
exist by the sea. This tradition is reflected in her long maritime 
history and Britain’s sons will continue to maintain it. In pay- 
ing a tribute to the Merchant Service one must never omit to 
include therein our Asian seamen, who in two wars have fought 
side by side with their British confreres. The debt we owe to 
them all is beyond price. Let us never forget it. 


ISSUED IN THE INTERESTS OF 


BRITISH SHIPPING AT 122, LEADENHALL STREET & & 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON 


VOMCLL?, 


(GLE. MHATH) 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


7O° PROOF 
PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 


RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTO. 
EDINBURGH 






















AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive. 


This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 
tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 
cubic feet (54 tons) of air per 
minute! The temperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 
ised by thermostatic control. 
This is another example of the strict ‘ 
control and technical care insisted up- 
on at every stage in the manufacture of 
Royal ‘“‘Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is 
left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms to the highest standard of requirement. 


Fife 66 39 
oxi. EDISWAN “= 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1, Group of Companies 
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The Technical Service 
Department will gladly meet 
your requests for detailed 
information concerning these 
and other Spence products. 


LONDON & BRISTOL 


Now! Luxury Air Service 


TO KARACHI 
via Gairo in is. HRS 


P.I.A. Super Constellations 
Fly Fastest to the East 


At last! Pakistan International Air- 
lines have extended their domestic 
routes serving West and East Paki- 
stan, India and Burma. Now you 
can fly to Karachi via Cairo in 15.50 
hours air time*—fastest ever—and 
enjoy a trans-Atlantic standard of 
luxury aloft. P.I.A. Super Constel- 
lations leave London every Wednes- 
= day and Karachievery Tuesday. Ask 
canny your travel agent. First Class and 
SALES Tourist accommodation with Bar  Gypram N. HEMsworTH 
Service available. The First Class 11’s comforting to know that the man 
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section is fitted with special de luxe }? Jramt’ is @ man ike Capes 
“Siesta-seats” to ensure perfect brings to P.I.A’s crack internat yr! 

air service a brilliant war recore al 


comfort during the day and night. 


experience of three airlines. 


the art of gracious living PAKISTAN 
3 INTERNATIONAL 
PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 14/8 100's 29/4 PIA 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 11/8 100’s 23/4 NPI oe ZI me Al ‘R ML N: ES 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or PLA. resin Air Sto St 


. i 437 
SOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 249 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Telephone: Knightsbridge 
(PF30A) 
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sumers are still short and whether present prices are induc- 
ing the small marginal mines to resume production, There 
are other questions to which the market would like to find 
the answer. Since the South Korean authorities offered 250 
tons each month it has been mopped up without difficulty ; 


300 - 


Shillings per unit of 22-4 Ib 
c.i.f. Europe 


WOLFRAM PRICES 


Source : Metal Bulletin 


is some of that ore finding a home in the American stock- 
pile ?. Some Chinese ore has recently trickled out to Austria 
via Czechoslovakia in a barter transaction. Is this an augury 
of more to come to the West from China, the largest 
producing country ? 


Prices of Materials Rise 


RICES of basic materials used in British industry rose 
P again last month ; as measured by the Board of Trade’s 
index, which excludes ‘fuel, the rise was nearly 2 per cent 
to 156.5 (June, 1949 = 100). That was the highest level for 
three years, and it was 12 per cent above the low point of 140 
reached in February, 1954, when the post-Korean collapse 
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of commodity prices finally worked itself out. The rise ‘in 
this index has gathered pace in the last few months owing 
mainly to the sharp increase in copper and rubber prices. 
Copper has also been responsible for much of the rise in 
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the index of materials used in electrical engineering. Since 
February, 1954, this index has risen by 21 per cent to 188.3 ; 
the index of mechanical engineering materials has risen by 
17 per cent to 171.4 in the same period. Both indices rose 
by 3 per cent last month, reflecting higher prices of iron and 
steel products as well as of most non-ferrous metals. Prices 
of manufactured goods are less responsive to changes in 
prices of materials, up or down. The index for all manu- 
facturers rose fractionally last month to 130, making an 
increase of 4 per cent. oyer the past eighteen months. 


Insuring Atomic Risks 


HE insurance market is approaching with caution the 
big problem of insuring the hazards of the peaceful 

uses of nuclear fission. One instance was the speech of Mr 
A. B. Stewart at last week’s conference of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, which no doubt had in mind 
the warning given in the United States by Representative 
W. Sterling Cole, former Chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, that inability to 
get insurance cover “could be the one factor to delay the 
peacetime industrial use of atomic energy.” Mr Stewart 
maintains that the ceiling of insurance coverage for atomic 
risks should not be lower than that for catastrophes due 
to hurricanes and’ earthquakes. The risk of a nuclear 
reactor exploding is, on past experience, small ;:and the 


risk of a catastrophe in the insurance sense—widespread 


and severe damage confronting insurers with claims far 
in excess of the current year’s premium income—is prob- 
ably remote. What seems to worry insurers most is the 
risk of radioactive contamination that might render useless 
or seriously damage property a considerable distance from 
the point of leakage. Contaminated water might affect 
animals and human beings ; absorption of excessive radia- 
tion by human beings may show its effects immediately 
or they may not appear for ten years. 

Underwriters are justified in feeling their way in a field 
that the revelations at Geneva have shown to be only 
scantily mapped. They can only take the word of the 
scientists that “ this ” is safe and “that ” is dangerous. Yet 
accident insurers are used to running their business at rates 
of premium that at first show only a modest return ; an 
underwriting profit of 5 per cent, out of which some over- 
head expenses have still to be met, is rated good. And the 
capacity of the insurance market is so large that with full 
use of reinsurance to spread the risk and a limitation on * 
maximum liability, there seems no reason why the nuclear 
power plants, a dozen of which will eventually be in the 
hands of the Central Electricity Authority, and the 
atomic driven ships, which were Mr Stewart’s main interest, 
should not be insured. Practical experience of underwriting 
atomic risks has been limited to indemnities to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories and plants that handle radioactive 
material, as well as to the insurance in transit of radio- 
isotopes some, but not all, of which are dangerous. Life 
insurance has also been effected on people employed at 
Harwell and elsewhere. In the absence of occupational 
mortality statistics for workers in atomic plants, higher rates 
of premium than normal have generally been charged as a 
precaution. 





The Wellington Fund 


RITISH investment trusts show nothing to compare in 
B size with the great open-ended mutual funds (unit 
trusts is the nearest English parallel) of the United States. 
A total assets value of $460 million and over 150,000 share- 
holders are the figures claimed by the Wellington Fund 
which is one of the 15 biggest. It is probably the biggest 
American fund that sells its shares wholly through brokers, 
using brokers’ staffs as its salesmen and not itself knocking 
on the door. The fund, now two-thirds invested in equities, 
appeals to the small man and its shares are sold on the instal- 
ment plan, but it also appeals to the big investor and to the 
institution in a way in which the fixed trust in this country 
hardly could. Its investors include churches, hospitals, 
pension funds and educational establishments—all bodies 
that in this country would think little of themselves if they 
did not muster their own expert investment advice. These 
bodies apparently regard as cheap the trust’s not inconsider- 
able sales charge ranging from 8 per cent on the small invest- 
ment to 24 per cent on the big one. 

The president of the Wellington Fund, Mr Walter H. 
Morgan, now in this country, is interested on two points: 
Can he sell some of his fund’s shares here? And can he use 
some British ordinary shares? The answer to the first 
problem is Yes ; with the premium on the security dollar 
down almost to vanishing point and with a large floating 
supply of security dollars available to British investors they 
can, if they are persuaded, buy the securities of the Ameri- 
can mutual funds. The Wellington Fund indeed already has 
a few British shareholders, though it will hardly sell its 
paper in the quantities to which Mr Morgan has grown 
accustomed while Stock Exchange members in this 
country are barred from aggressive selling. Clearly 
also the Fund could buy the ordinary «shares of a 
few British companies in the quantities in which it might 
be interested. Could it get out again in London’s narrow 
markets? Even in America the big policy changes (such as 
the decision to get out of tobacco at a lucky moment just 
before the lung cancer publicity started) have involved the 
organisation of syndicates (the Fund is not allowed itself to 
underwrite). The fact that the London market is narrow 
except in a few stocks has so far seemed to Mr Morgan a 
bar to using British equities in the Wellington Fund, though 
it seemed that some other American mutual funds did par- 
ticipate in the recent American buying of British ordinary 
shares. The alternative—it is at present no more than an 
idea with many obstacles—would be to organise a further 
fund on similar lines and management but containing 
British and perhaps Canadian shares. 


The Decline of Jute 


T still comes as something of a shock to be reminded that 
the world now consumes less jute than before the war. 
The uses of this fibre are legion. Jute bags and sacks carry 
a score of farm and industrial commodities ; it is a backing 
for carpets and linoleum ; roofing felt, webbing and twine 
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are made from jute ; it goes into upholstery, clothing, and 
into many products of the electrical industry. By volume 
it is the most important natural fibre after cotton. But the 
world is making do with less. In 1934-38 world production 
of jute manufactures was about 1.9 million tons a year ; in 
1951-54 output was only 1.6 million tons a year, a reduction 
of nearly one-fifth, These and other changes in the 
world jute trade are described by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee in fute Manufactures* ; handicapped 
though the Committee must have been by the paucity of 
statistics, it still seems a pity that the decline of jute was 
not examined in more detail. 

Though the scarcity of jute during the war and immediate 
postwar years and the high price greatly stimulated the 
search for substitutes, a comparable fibre has not yet been 
produced on a commercial scale at a comparable price. 
Cotton has actually lost ground as a competitor of jute for 
bag making. In the United States, the largest consumer, 
cotton bags are now dearer than jute bags, having risen 2} 
times since 1940, whereas jute bags are less than twice as 
dear. As a result the United States uses less cotton, rela- 
tively to jute, for bag making than before the war. The 
really serious competitor has been paper. Consumption of 
paper bags and sacks in the United States has quadrupled 
in the last fifteen years, while that of jute bags has dropped 
by a fifth. Prices of paper bags are still less than 50 per 
cent dearer than before the war. Stability of price, in con- 
trast to the sharp fluctuations in jute and cotton, has also 
helped paper’s progress. 

The other important reason why jute has lost ground is 
the handling of goods in bulk, which since the war has 
spread from grain to sugar, cement and flour. As this trend 
is stimulated as much by the cost of handling as by the cost 
of packaging it can hardly be arrested. But in other fields 
the competitive power of jute rests almost wholly on price. 
Pakistan, which depends so much on exports of jute, might 
well consider whether its long-term interests will not be 
served best by cropslike the present one—that are large 
enough to keep export prices down to the official minima, 
thus giving the buyer the assurance of supplies at a stable 
as well as reasonable price. 


SHORTER NOTES 


There is still no sign of a check to the flow of machine 
tool orders. In fact in the six months to June new orders 
were half as high again as in the same months of 1954. 
These figures include orders placed by motor car makers 
who delayed filling the capacity they had reserved with 
several tool firms until almost the last moment. The tool 
industry’s output over the six months was about an eighth 
higher than in 1954; but it now has a good seventeen 
months’ business in its order books. 


* 


The first official estimate of the main cocoa crop in the 
Gold Coast is 220,000 tons, some 10,000 tons below the 
actual crop of last season. The cocoa market in London was 
unmoved by this news. 


* Fute Manufactures. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 
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Consolidated Pneumatic 


Makers of high-class Rock Drills, Air Compressors and Power Tools 
CPS8E 


Men of industry like to get their hands on 


C.P. power tools — especially this lightweight, powerful 
C.P.9 Hand Drill with combined rotary and 


percussive action for exceptionally fast drilling 


in brick, stone and concrete. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., LTD., 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.6‘ 
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In the desert, in the inate or anywhere else 
in the world, for complete chemical and 
petroleum engineering, consult FRASERS. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS, Harold Hill, Romford, Essex, 
Works: Monk Bretton, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 


FRASER 


& CO..LTD,. 


TAS/FS.423 


For industrial development 


Fire can destroy much more than premises 
and plant—for profits, custom and good- 


will can quickly disappear during the long 


pees delay of replacement. The full consequences Mh dass as everything 
@ 
ae 


COMPANY LTD. 


will advise you 
an 


paints to 


U3 RLPOOLL 


SERVICES The estates are well 


equipped with public services and are 


of fire are beyond compensation : there is 


only one remedy — adequate protection. 


LAND The three great Liverpool 
reelv. 


write to De 

9 eosvEN 
GARDE = 
LONDON, 5 3 
Tel: wic - 


PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS WITH 


PYRENE 


FIRE APPLIANCES 


trading estates at Speke, Fazakerley 
and Kirkby offer manufacturers ideal 
conditions for industrial development. 


LABOUR A_sgreat 
siting plants on a Liverpool industria! 
estate is the large labour force available, 
particularly of young men keen to train 
as skilled technicians. New housing 
schemes for workers, with full 
community amenities, are related to the 
requirements of developing industry. 


advantage of 


adjacent to main roads. Easy access to 
docks, airport and railways. 


FINANCE Mortgage facilities — 


available for the purchase of factory s 
and the building of new factories. 


INFORMATION 


Write for illustrated brochure to 
the City Engineer and Surve yor, 
Liverpool Corporation, !ale 

Street, Liverpool, 2. 


cys-22 
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The directors of Hoover, with the advice of Helbert, 
Wagg and Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, have devised a 
complicated scheme to put the complicated, highly 
geared “A” ordinary shares on a more equal footing 
with the ordinary shares. Under the new scheme the 
“A” shares will rank pari passu with the ordinary 
shares for dividend and lose their high gearing, but on 
a return of assets they will be given a bigger participation 
at an earlier stage than is possible under the present struc- 
ture. Each holding of 100 1s. “ A” shares will become 115 
new §s. “ A” units and Io §s. ordinary units.. This scheme 
may mean some immediate loss in income for the “A” 
stockholders who will lose the speculative attraction and 
speculative risks of their special gearing and acquire a stock 
of a higher investment standing enjoying a greater stability 
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The first home order for the Handley Page Herald airliner 
has been placed this week by a subsidiary of the independent 
operator, Silver City, for a minimum of six aircraft. The 
Herald is designed as a DC3 replacement; it has been 
developed out of the company’s own funds and has already 
been ordered by a number of foreign operators. These early 
successes abroad suggest that the British aircraft industry’s 
frequently stated need for a larger home market might not 
stand up to close examination. 


* 


The Canadian Wheat Board has reduced its minimum 
price for barley (and oats), and barley futures in Winnipeg 
have risen. As the two prices are roughly in line, the board 
is again selling barley futures, and business has been done 


of income. 


with Britain and other countries. 





Company Notes 


TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS 
COMPANY. In spite of the rising 
trend shown by Triplex profits in most 
years since the war, there was little reason 
to expect the excellent results for 1954-55 
that have been published. Last February, 
in reporting rising turnover all round, 
the board did not commit itself further 
than that consolidated profits should be 
as large as, or possibly larger than, the 
previous year’s. : 
Greatly increased activity is responsible 
for the rise of almost one-half in trading 
profits, and the rise from 20 per cent to 
25 per cent in the rate of dividend. 
Triplex is one of the few businesses to 


Years to June 30, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
‘Trading profit ........ 542,892 809,910 
Total PrOnmts «6.266.066 562,771 836,205 
Depreciation ......... 81,422 91,055 
Profit-sharing and pen- 

MINE 655 GS eihatesd sce 51,423 95,952 
‘ER Sow aides 216,287 298,915 
NG DIGHE 20sec escisss 172,942 308,308 
Ordinary dividends .... 71,184 113,392 
Ordinary dividends (per 

COUN ia spies sactisas 20 25 
Retained profits ....... 87,320 187,660 

Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less de- 

prediatiqn .......... 602,010 671,710 
‘Trade investments ..... 99,57 124,077 
Net current assets ..... 1,237,237 1,409,502 
SOI occ eh es a caeswes 680,688 822,802 
Capital reserves ....... 414,317 438,817 
Other reserves ........ 505,333 674,837 
Ordinary capital ...... 647,127 774,902* 


* After conversion of preference shares. 


give results for each company in the 
group separately. Although the subsi- 
diaries, particularly Quickfit & Quartz, 
are of increasing importance, the holding 
company accounts for 78 per cent of 
profits of £611,679 after expenses and 
before tax, and for £174,301 out of the 
year’s increase of £231,480. The parent’s 
factories had, in the year ended last June, 
an Output considerably greater than had 
been thought possible a few years ago. 
The faster tempo is shown, too, by a 
rise of 21 per cent in stocks, and by gross 
additions to fixed assets of some £160,000. 
Trade investments, mainly in Triplex 





(Northern), will be responsible for some 
important changes in next year’s balance 
sheet. Triplex Northern has hitherto 
been a 49 per cent holding, but is now to 
become a wholly-owned subsidiary. This 
is largely to overcome the difficulty, when 
demand is rising fast, of maintaining 
former quota arrangements with the 
other partner, Pilkington’s. That com- 
pany is to subscribe £800,000 for 385,542 
new Triplex ros. shares, and will receive 
back £408,000 for its Northern interest, 
leaving £392,000 in hand for new build- 
ings and plant and for working capital. 
Pilkington’s intend to keep a permanent 
stake in Triplex. They have undertaken 
to hold not less than 400,000 units be- 
tween 1956 and 1962; they will hold 
§70,000 units, or 28 per cent of the ordi- 
nary capital, when present negotiations 
are complete. At 43s. 6d. xd., the Ios. 
Triplex units yield 52 per cent. 


* 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES. 


There are two ways of looking at a rose.- 


The one is to smell it and find it sweet. 
The other is to search for the worm 7? the 
bud. Throgmorton Street, in looking at 
the half yearly results of United Drapery 
Stores, chose the first method. And why 
not ? The facts of that statement for the 
six months to July 30th spoke plainly 
enough. The interim ordinary dividend 
has been set at 25 per cent; it will be paid 
on a capital of £3,466,054 as increased by 
the issue of £520,000 of stock in 
February on the purchase of Alexandre, 
the multiple tailoring business. The 
previous year’s interim was 17} per cent 
making with the final a full year’s pay- 
ment of 50 per cent on a capital of 
£2,946,054. This year’s final dividend is 
still a matter of guesswork ; but the stock 
market is unlikely to be wrong in fore- 
casting a higher payment and in backing 
that judgment by marking up the stock 
by 3s. to 49s. 3d.~ 7 
Apart from the dividend there were 
other favourable portents. A free scrip 
issue, doubling the ordinary capital to 


£6,932,108, is to be made by -capitalising 
almost the whole of the share premium 
account ef £3,674,667 that came from the 
Alexandre deal. The inclusion of profits 
earned by Alexandre in the latest half- 
yearly figures is one reason why the six 
months’ trading profit is £868,892 higher 
at £2,935,043 and the net profit is 
£465,418 higher at £1,228,251. But it is 
not the only reason. Even on a sanguine 
projection of the Alexandre earnings it is 
clear that profits earned elsewhere in the 
United Drapery group have expanded. 
Those profits were largely accumulated 
in a period when the first of the hire 
purchase restrictions were in being. By 
its concentration on drapery and the 
general run of goods sold in department 
stores, the United Drapery group is less 
dependent on furniture sales than Great 
Universal Stores. And if Mr Wolfson can 
look ahead, as he did last week, to a 
further increase in sales and profits there 
is no apparent reason why Sir Brian 
Mountain should not do the same. 


* 


ELKINGTON. There must be few 
companies with an interest in copper that 
did not burn their fingers after private 
trading was resumed in 1953. Contrary 
to widespread expectations copper prices 
gradually rose and yet, such was the per- 
sistent lack of confidence, the forward 
price was always below the cash price, 
sometimes by as much as £25 a ton. 
Firms that tried to use the Metal 
Exchange to hedge their stocks or their 
purchases in the traditional way found 
that the discount (or “ backwardation ”) 
made this an extremely expensive form 
of insurance against a fall in price. The 
attempt cost Elkington and Company the 
best part of £400,000. Last November 
shareholders were warned that the com- 
pany had run into difficulties ; in March 
the preference dividend was passed, and 
it was announced that a firm of auditors 
had been called in to investigate. The 
chairman now states that the net loss for 
the year ending December 31, 1954, was 
£463,953, excluding a further loss of 
£99,209 attributed to stock errors of the 
previous year, compared with a profit of 
£239,622 for 1953. The copper depart- 
ment accounted for 85 per cent of the 
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total ; in addition to loss on hedging, the 
new plant suffered from serious teething 
troubles. The hot stamping section made 
a small loss owing to the transfer of this 
department to a new district, and to 
serious labour troubles connected with 
the move. 

The board has decided that this section, 
which has been reorganised and is again 
making good profits, shall in future con- 
stitute the main business of the company. 
Accordingly it is proposed to sell the 
copper department to a new company, 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1954 


1953 

£ £ 
Gross trading profit ...... 239,622 Dr.373,919 
Dax rotund, etc... ....... : 52,766 124,306 
Error in stock valuation .. — Dr. 99,209 
NOISE i ccksincewscee 140,674 Dr.463,953 
Preference dividend ..... 4,893 5,112 
Ordinary dividend ....... 20,240 _ 


Elkington (Copper Refiners) Limited, 
with a capital of {600,000 {1 shares 
divided into £500,000 voting preferred 
ordinary and £100,000 deferred shares. 
Elkington will retain the deferred shares, 
giving it a one-third stake in the equity 
of the new company; the preferred 
ordinary shares will be sold to Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt and Company Limited in 
satisfaction of the amount owed to it by 
Elkington. Control of the copper depart- 
ment thus passes to S. G. Warburg and 
Company, the Merchant Bankers who 
control Brandeis Goldschmidt. 


* 
LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM 
RUBBER. This is one of the rapidly 


dwindling number of companies with 
quoted shares whose reports and 


accounts give virtually no more informa- 
tion than is required by law. If its 
finances are not quite so exposed to 
fluctuations in rubber prices as those of 
the largest tyre manufacturers, the com- 
pany’s profits record has none the less 
been variable. It is no small achievement 
to be able to publish total profits which, 
at £1,145,494 for the year ended last 
June, exceed by 15 per cent the £997,928 
for 1953-54, which in turn was a better 
year than 1950-51—the peak for most 
companies in the tyre business. 

At £470,786, taxation absorbs almost as 
high a proportion of profits as before, 
and equity earnings, at £442,200 net, 
amount to §5 per cent on the present 
capital (against 44 per cent), allowing for 
profits tax on a full distribution, and 
before making any provisions. 

Distribution policy is more generous, 
for the same nominal rate of dividend, 20 
per cent, has been maintained on a capital 
increased by a I-for-2 scrip issue in 
October last year. 

Plant renewal provisions are £30,000, 
and the investment reserve, intended to 
meet depreciation on securities, receives 
£49,000. This is a complete reversal of 
the situation in 1954, when £43,000 could 
be transferred from that investment re- 
serve to the appropriation account, 
because there was then no material 
depreciation to cover. 

Cash is satisfactory with gross liquid 
assets of £1,587,629. As would be ex- 
pected from the growth in_ profits, 
stocks are higher at £1,252,792, against 
£1,036,289, and, if provisions are excluded 
from current liabilities, net current assets 
have risen from £2,476,834 to £2,908,894. 
At 61s. 3d. xd, the £1 shares yield just 
over 6} per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES 
AND MARKINGS 


30 ORDINARY SHARES 


"Financial Times" index (July 1, 19352100) 


20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: 
"Financial Times” Index (July1,1935 = 100) 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


October 5th 
October 5th 
September 27th 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day: 


Renewed speculation on future 
Government policy and the spate of 
projected new issues caused a general 
decline in the market on the last two days 
of the old account. The start of the new 
account on Wednesday failed to attract 
substantial new buyers, although Indus- 
trials improved slightly and British Funds 
helped by the stronger market in sterling 
continued the rally begun in the late 
dealings on Tuesday. 


Foreign issues weakened, with the 
exception of Greek bonds ; Greek 7 per 
cent and 6 per cent Refugee, 1928, held 
their recent rise at 20 and 18 respectively. 
Banks continued to lose ground in the 
new account, though Insurance shares 
improved. Building sharés weakened 
with the prospect of a curtailment of 
Government projects. Tarmac lost §s. on 
details of the rights issue to close at 
86s. 3d. English Electric declined to 69s. 
on the announcement of the rights issue, 
and AEI remained at 82s. 3d. xd on pub- 
lication of half-yearly figures. 


Motor shares reflected doubts on the 
effects of import restrictions into 
Australia, and the announcement of 
higher prices. Ford fell to 47s. 73d. 
before recovering to 48s. 9d., while Jaguar 
improved Is. to 24s. 6d. The fall of the 
Peron Government attracted buyers to 
Argentine issues, Harrods BA rose 10} 
to 3s. 9d. and Anglo-Argentine Trams 
Debentures improved to 23. Borax 
deferred rose §s. to a peak of 150s. on 
steady buying but later reacted to 
147s. 9d. On the news of the capital 
reorganisation scheme announced by 
Hoover, “A” improved to 48s. 9d. and 
the ordinary to 41s. 9d., but subsequently 
eased to 47s. and 4Is. 3d. 


Oils were mostly lower, though Anglo 
Ecuadorian gained 4s. 6d. to 43s. on 
the possibilities of a take-over. Kaffirs 
were dull on the American Government’s 
refusal to raise its price for gold. Tins 
were lower, but among Coppers Tan- 
ganyika Concessions advanced. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 








Security Indices Yields 





1955 : 
Fixed 














24% 
Ord.* Int.t Cons. Ord 
% % 
Eg 199-6 99-44 4-46 4°87 
Pee ee 199-5 99-44 4-46 4-88 
i Ons 198-1 99-34 4-48 4-91 
ae 196-1 99-00 4-51 4-96 
ip, Ds 194-8 | 98-96 4-51 4-99 
195-2 | 99-06 4- 4-98 





Total bargains 








| 
223°9 








1955, High. | 115-97 | 1955. 
(July 21)) (Jan. 7) |Sept.14) 9,735 
» Low.J 1757 | 98-23 | ,, 15! 9,480 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2)) ,, 16! 8,698 
1954, High] 184-0 | 118-10] ,, 19, 10,431 
(Dec. 31)|(Nov.18)} ,, 20} 9,229 
» Low.J 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 21} 8,200 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 
* July 1, 1955=100. ft 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 

































































































































| Net 
Prices, 1955 BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices 1955 Last Two RY | Price, | Price, Yield 
Jan. 1to Sept. 21) AND Sept.14,'Sept.21,' Sept. 21, Jan. 1toSe pt 91| Dividends ore jSept.14,/Sept.21,| Sept. 21 
ee | GUARANTEED 1985. 1955-1955 (a) (b) tc) 1955 || 1955 | 195 
“Hig h | Low STOCKS § High | Low | 
a | fm ais & & | % % STEEL & ENGINEERING| + £ Se 
100% | 963 |Funding 27% ’52-57..... 97% | 978 13 1 9\4 9 51) 46/6 | 35/9 | Ike] 4 a\BS.A£1........... ; 40/- | 40/-- |4 7 6p 
100}. | 978 |War Bonds 24% '54-56.. 984 98% 13 6 $|410 91} 13/10} 10/- 103|  3$a\Cammeil Laird 5/- 12/6 | 12/-*|516 8 
100% | 93 War Loan 3% °55-59..... | 934 3a 13 8 8| 414 91] 39/3 27/- iad 3 al IColvilles £1 auainae dare 34/- 52/3 511 80 
100 33 993 |Seria! Funding 3% 1505. “I99/ 16 /3'99 16 «at 14 4 5 | 36/T$ | 23/- aaa 8 c\Dorman Long f1..... 34/- 32/3 419 3 
100} | 96 Serial Funding 24%, 1957.) 963 961 3 01;)4 3 O | 54- 31/2} 5 al 15 b\Guest Keen N'told £1.| 49/- 47/3 4 4 8m 
9913 | 914% |Conv. 2% 1958-59....... o1g | 913/315 7| 414 61] 79/9 | 42/- | 124c| 5 alStewarts & Lloyds f1.| 71/3 | 68/6 {313 0 
973 894, |Exchequer 2% 1960 ..... 89t | 8948 | 3 1411/4135 6 | 47/- 27/6 635) ; a\Summers (John) £1...| 40/6 39/- 5 21m 
104} ‘92% |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 934 | 93% | 3 610) 4135 8 O/- | 28/6 6 b| =64 ajUnited Steel £1...... 43/6 | 42/3 1414 8. 
100}: | 834 |Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 843 | 84@ ,312 2/5 0 TI} 47/103) 35/9 6 6 2halVickers (1... eee. 39/6 | 37/6*|410 8 
1003 86% |Funding 24% ’56-61..... 875* 883* SS 2} 4k Te | TEXTILES 
97 784 |Funding 3% '59-69...... 193* 793* | 312 115 1 Olf 30/43 | 20/9 66 4a) |Bradtord Dyers {1 . 22/- 21/9 $ 333 
103% 903 |Funding 4% '60-90...... | 91g | 914 413 8!613 4e}] 35/- | 25/- 3ajl 7 b Brit. Celanese él jawed 27/6 27 /- t “339 
963 774 |Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 793 |; 794 | 310 2:419 Tl} 29/6 | 23/- 2ha 645, Coats (]. & P.) £1....| 25/- 24/6 7 210 
1022 | 87% jExchequer 3% '62-63....| 88} | 88% | 3 9 4,417 Ill} 55/3 35/- 4 a\ 6 bCourtaulds {1 ....... 46/9 45/6 4 711 
99% | 828 |Exchequer 24% '63-64...| 83} 84 | 313 9| 418 52} 34/14 | 24.9 745 5 a Lancs. Cotton {1..... 27/3 | 25/9 | 914 2 
% 4 | 77% |Savings Bonds 24% ‘64-67; 79} | 79% | 314 9/)5 O 31} 36/03 | 28/- 24a} 10 b Patons & Baldwins £1) 30/6 | 31/3 |8 0 0 
94%, | 75} |Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 77$ | 77k |3 6 4/416 61 | | Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
1054 91} |Victory 4% '20-76....... 94} 943 | 218 0/413 8f} 22/11} 17/43 34a, 6$b'Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 21/9 | 21/- | 415 3 
98} 784 |Funding 3% ‘66-68......| 81} | 814 | 312 0/5 1 42) 15/93 | 9/103; 835 4 a/British Motor 5/-..... 11/3 -{| 1l1/- |513 8 
103 83% |Conv. 33% 1969.........| 8448 85} | 3 8 315 1 3 | 27/103) 21/3 T4c| Nil c\De Havilland £1..... 24/6 | 24/- Nil 
983 80} |Treas. 34% °77-80....... 81t | 81k | 3 3 0} 417 101] 60/- | 37/- 5 a| 10 b\Ford Motor £1....... 48/3 49 /- a oe. Coe 
99% | 80 /|Treas. 33% ‘79-81....... | 81 803 |3 2 71417 Ol 70/9 | 43/13 736, 5 aj\Hawker Siddeley p: -| 57/- | 54/6 1411 9 
88} | 684 [Redemption 3% °86-96...| 701* | 70* |3 0 0/412 911 52/9 | 33/6 | 25 c| 30 cLeyland Motors 41 ...| 42/6 | 42/6 | 414 Im 
95 +4 783? |Funding 33% 1999-2004. 19% 794 216 Oj} 4 11 107}133/13 | 71/3 5 a\ 124b.Rolls Royce {1 ...... /116 5 j111/3 Ss 2H) 
97} 82% |Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57. “| 844 83} 215 21416 2f} 12/3} 6/103} 12 ¢| 12 cStandard Motor 5/-. ll/- | 10/6 514 3 
88% 74% |War L'n. 34% aft. Dec. 52} 76 | 75$ |213 9| 414 1f Suops & STORES 
8944 | 728 |Conv. 33% aft. April ’61. 7413 *| 744" | 214 31414 4f] 21/7) | 12/6 1746, 3 a Boots Pure gi 5/-..| 19/-* | 18/6 314 4¢ 
78} | 634 |Treas. 3% aft. April 66..| 654* | 643*| 213 3/412 6f/] 47/6 | 36/9 | Tha) 20 b\Debenhams 10/- .....| 42/9 | 41/9 | 611 9 
66; | 544 |Consols 24%......-...-. 56" | 553*|211 8/4 9 9f] 62/6 | 43/9 | 15 a4| 45 bGt. Universal 5/-..... 48/-* | 47/6 16 6 4 
66; 54 =| Treas. 23% aft. April '75.| 553* | 543* | 212 6,411 3ffll4/- | 93/14 5 a 1740) vers. ¢).) A’ £2.00 95/- | 95/- | 414 9 
99} 97} |Br. Elec. 44% ’67-69..... 974 972 |215 8|414 31) 16/- | 58/6 15 a) 30 b|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 68/6 | 67/6 |3 6 8 
94% | 75% |Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... T12* 7172* | 3 8 5; 418 Ol} 71/9 55/3 36%5| 20 a|Woolworth 5/-....... 61/- 58/6 4 5 6d 
934% | 75 Br. Elec. 3% °14-17....2.. 76% 76} 3 5 6,415 9 | Or . 
109% | 90 |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79.....} 91* 904%*; 219 6 | 417 11! 139/- | 68/6 5a 14 b|British Petroleum £1 .118/9 /116/3 | 211 8 
981} | 80} |Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 813 | 813 | 3 2 9/417 82 93/5} | 50/- T$a\ 13$b|'Burmah {1.......... | 79/44 | 76/3 | 215 1s 
105% 88145 |Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 894 | 893 | 3 2 2/418 111] £64 | £503 6 4| 10 db Royal Dutch 1004...) £633 | £62) | 2 8 3 
102} 82% |Br. Gas 34% '69-71......| 833 84 +.6 $1439 58/9 (109/ 5ta| 10tbShell Reg. f1........ 140/7$ |135/74 | 3 16 11 
88% | 71 |Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 723 724 |219 11412 Ol} 44/6 | 26/9 15t) Stal Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 41/3 | 40/9 |4 5 4 
9433 76 Br. Trans. 3% ’68-75.....| TT72* te |}3 & 5 i418 Ol | SHIPPING 
1054, 873 |Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 883 88 {3 1 6 | 418 111] 37/3 25/6 5a 1 slcunard Beh a vauaaes 27/6 27/6 7 5 Sm 
88% 703 |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 722 72 Ss 2.4 | 414 Tl] 61/- 45/- 12 c| 14 c\Furness Withy £va 47/- 47/- 1519 2 
| 38/6 | 27/6 | 3a| 13 bP. & O. Def. f1...... 35/- | 33/- | 417 On 
: ; Si | | MISCELLANEOUS) | 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 97/6 | 61/3 14 ci 5 aAssoc. Elect. {1...... | 86/3 | 82/6*| 3 711 
} Assumed average life approx. 12 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £ 135/- | 88/9 5 a| 15 bj\Assoc. Port.Cem. £1..)111/3 |107/6 | 314 5 
11/6 67/- Tta; 15 ee Paper £1....|101/3 99/44 |3 12 5u 
56/3 | 44/14 24a) 740)B.1. Cle Els ccacccees 46/- | 46/- |4 611 
Prices, 1954 | Prices. 1955 TRUSTEE _ | Price, | Price, , | 58/3 | 35/6 4a\ 8 OBrit. Aluminium £1 ..| 51/6 | 52/6 1411 5 
JanltoSept.21| STOCKS AND _ ‘Sept.14, S« pt. 21, Sept. 21,1 61/3 | 47/103 ite 10te Brit. Amer. Tob. “ 5 ee 54/6 1416 5 
a ot NDS/ 1955 | 55 sd0e $644 $51 | a\Canadian Pacific $61} 49 0 
High | Low w | High | 1. how: (Pou ee ee ee 3iyaa | 4190) 14 %a|Decea Record 4/- 41/3 | 38/9 | 317 5r 
| | aa | |£ s. d. | 33/4) | 25/9 4a 10 6\Dunlop Rubber 10)- 27/- 26/6 § 5 §& 
97% | 908 948 | 79 |Aust. 34% ’65-69 ....| 803 803 |5 5 31} 87/3 | 54/1 835, 4 ajEnglish Elect. £1.. 17/6 | 70/- |311 5 
101 974 | 1012 | 87 |Ceylon 4% '73-75....{ 884 883 | 418 21} 81/- | 51/3 44a| 94b\General Elect. {1..... 66/3 | 63/9 |4 7 9 
106} 98} | 1033 | 874,.N. Zealand 4% ’76-78.| 884 884 | 417 O2] 61/6 | 38/3 4a, 6 diImp. Chemical £1 . 51/9 | 50/3 }319 7 
79} 71? 758 61 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 64% 644 412 6 } 65/108} 57/9 sw 84a\Imp. Tobacco {1..... 61/- 60/6 6 18 11 
99} 95 99 83 |Liverpool 3% '54-64..| 844 844 | 5 1 OJL|$157Z |$105$ |[$2-90c\$l-75alInter. Nickel n.p.v..../$153 {$151} | 3 8 8 
873 80} 84 65 |M.Wtr.‘B’3%°34-2003) 674 674 | 414 O2 77/- | 57/6 a 10 b|London Brick £1..... | 64/6 | 63/14)5 11 1 
1044 | 100 102} 94} |Agric. Mort..5% ’59-89, 964 964 |5 4 41) 38/6 | 26/- 1536} 6%a MonsantoChemicais5/-| 29/-* | 29/- 1317 5 
1098 Ti | T2081 Sl iGerman 1%. 6.< 60005] 111 oa 81/3 | 60/3 3ha| 144b/Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 13/14 | 72/6 | 4 8 10g 
1684 | 102 213 | 149 |German 5$%........| 2 1974 109/6 | 72/6 10 b| 10 a\Tube Investments {1 .| 98/9 | 97/6 |4 2 1 
171 132§ 211 160 |Japan- 5% 1907 $ | 207 118/6 | 95/6 1736, 5 ajTurner & Newall {1 . ‘|105 a 102/6 | 4 710 
198} 167 254 190 |Japan 5$% Conv. 1930 251 =| 2474 100/6 69/3 6a 93b|Unilever {1 ......... 93/9 91/3 a 3.4 
44/14 | 33/9 74+) 7 4, tb|United Molasses 10/-. .| 37/- 36/- 6 2 9q 
49/9 34/- ss a — Tea & een a. be 40/3 |25 18 3 
Prices, 1955 | Last Two | | Price, | Price, Yield, 3/44 1/10} » ee 4 s/- 0 © 0 
| nited Sua Betonz / 

Jan. 1toSept. 21 pividends ORDINARY  sept.14, Sept jitesi°" | ee oo ee ae es 
“High | Low | (@) (6) (c) | STOCKS = 1955 | 1955 | 1955 9% | 73 | 20a] 50 dlAnglo-Amer. ly .. 9k | 9 | 311 4 
nace z . = ~ arent = = ¥ f /3* 

-% | % | BaNxs & Discount omer ae eee ne cee tae: fie ee 
58/74 | 46/9 | 7 6| 5 aBarclays {1 ........- | 49/- | 47/6 |}5 1 1 fag | 51/7 10 b| 10 alRandfontein {1 56/104 54/4417 7 2 
16/73 | 58/- 15 cl 6 a\ Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...! | 59/— | 59/ — iS 2 8 Sf eee ? (A+ 
| | 10/3 6/8} 24 cl 28 ciLondon Tin 4/- ...... 9/114} 9/5} 11117 5 
87/- | 68/9 wea 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, AA pd 71/- | 69 6 5S 3 7 : ———_—_-—— AS 
96/104| 78/6 8 b| 8 a Westmstr‘B’'s4,flipd.| 80/6 | 79/6 |5 0 8 
69/~ | 44/- 836, 33a Alexanders {1....... 46/6 | 46/6 |5 7 6 
58/6 45/- 76 5 alNat. Dise. ‘Bb’ £1..... 46/- 47/6 es & & 
60/- | 47/6 12$c| 6}a Union Disc. Se nine eeu 50/6 | 48/- 5 4 2 apt 7 5; = a 
40/1} | 32/- 46 4 aBarc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....) 33/- | 34/- | 318 Is et Sept. Sept, | Sept. Sept. 
51/9 | 41/- ut Tha Chart. Bk. of India {1 42/- | 41/6*|7 4 7 | 21 14 | 21 | | 14 
INSURANCE $ | $ $ a | $ 
21} 144 | 50a) 110 blLeg. & Gen. £1 5/- pd. 193 18} | 2, 3 11 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 51§ | 51} JAm. Smelting. 54} | Inter. Paper. ./111} L134 
28 208 | 45tb 20ta Pearl £4, fully pd.. 233° 23 418 4 (Can. Pac. . 348 | 343 JAm. Viscose ..| 64} | 208 Nat. Distill. ..| 20% 21% 
55} | 41} 1123 1174¢c Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 473 | 453 4 910 JN.Y. Cent. 465 | 463 (Cel. of Am... ./ 23% | = Sears Roe buck|1094 \1084 
BREWERIES, ETC. Pennsyl...... 28 | 272 (Chrysler .....| 89} NOUN oe 46 aera 634 
141/- |117/6 3G Wiaibese £2... ..cccscccesl 121/3  ,118/9 7 411 jAmer. Tel. 3, 1803 \Gen. Elec.....! 533 | Ot td. Oil of N.J. 159 | = 
34 9 | 22/- 10 a| 10$d\Distillers 6/8 ........ 26/3 | 24/9 | 4 8 1lhStand.Gas...| 11 | 10} \Gen. Motors ..139 |144} |U-S. Steel . 60} 
49/6 | 40/- 15 b 8 aGuinness 10/-........ 42/6 41/3 | 5 11 2 United Corp. .| 63 |. 6$ [Goodyear ....| 62% |' 63} Vestinghouse. eal 64 
93/9 | 68/- 7 a 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1 73/9 | 71/3 | 5 17 11 IW.UnionTel.. 22% | 22% [Inter. Nickel .| 84§ | 843 |Woolworth...| 31 | 523 








* Ex dividend. + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
yield. (g) On 16- 1%. (hk) On 163%. (i) On 103%. (7) On 15%. (/) Tolatest date. (m)On10%. (n)On8%. (0) On9%. (p) On 83%. (gq) Yield basis 
22-109 /o gross. (r) On 374%. (s) On 68%. (¢) On 133%. (u) Dividend for 15 months. On 18°), (v) On 73%. (x) On 123%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 

Prices and Wages.......s...ss0 
Production and Consumption 
Manpower....... seapeswaseaseee es 
external: P4ade.. o\.ciccesccesee 


Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits ..... 


Sept. 3rd 
Sept. 10th 
Sept. 17th 
This week 
This week 
July 23rd 
APOGS Sciscacs 


Western Europe 


Western Europe 


cossiscsscessJ Uy Zone 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


Monthly averages 


Unit 












1952 
Imports : 
BU AL as pchaunsG nw Gwk enn anwswam se £ million 289-8 
Food, drink and tobacco........... = 100-5 
BRACIC ANAUCIRAUS 5 5.5:56.5 en ees iw awn a OHIGIS “a 95-4 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ e 28-2 
PURO ACOICS cic nics esis ee sic eine ewe *” 64-1 
Exports of UK produce : 
BAN) ciovioriecteuseaesienneaeaeus “s 215-4 
NIGAUMACUUNES 5.555 siccis esos iaienars veins ss 178-5 
POMONA 5 siniscisdsassdesanvewneees ss 12:0 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports). . 5 — 62-4 
VOLUME 
ices Rant Sowaneeese dogmas 103 
Soh Me Sean Mos wena wleamamen 95 
Imports : 
Dollar area—total .........cccccees £ million 60-1 
2 BES ER sis iche''sso:sicie Sa wieiwiais es 26-2 
= SAMAGA. 56:ccuaKdeeshas ‘ 26-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ra 71-3 
BNO WNCS. «6.0 5 oses'ssenserenerde ss 119-7 
Exports : 
Dollar qrea—total ......0:sc0:00000000% i 31-4 
‘ RISA 5 ch awnecaenwesns es 15-1 
‘s GONAMA 3x caecisawaeeon’s a 11-0 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ‘si 58-4 
TDI TONCR ois. jsisie a's cians swieeleas ‘ 107-0 
* Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
RAE NEA ic ig sora sarerain gin 5 slo o tort resare ais + — 28-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ‘5 — 12-9 
SPIT CAS is sires oa o.s'e sician solemn ‘5 — 12-7 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Imports : 
OIE io ctniinsaap svn cman ene 000 tons 525-3 
Mo eg Selene piema ames 5s 45-5 
SligAr, UNPEHNe, «.. .. 2 i6s seis cee oe ms 164-6 
Rae mtb 19) .6 Sciiicwaud xc aawesers ss 21:8 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (").... | mn. Ib. 51-9 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (4) ... | ’000 tons 16-7 
SOPRA RD i's ta cello ase s-wi a weieeyers oilers |’000 stds. 85-2 
MUMIA NMEID 6.5. i:0:cs0 ra oie wisia se ate-al ae os ers ’000 tons 119-8 
Crude PEUOIUM .......0:9:0.0:050:0 8 ssi0 eas mn. galls, 494 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ | 000 tons 1,254 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... imn.sq. yds 59 
. peste { 000 sq. \ 8,143 
| yds. 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 25,824 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... ss 10,636 
PSTICUUTAl TACCOTS . ....2.s:0.si0000 106 e 8,746 
Machinery—electrical.............. £000 4,805 
" Ges chk a ham iesice és 29,758 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. . 4,352 















1953 


oo 
pat 
Dem OMM 


-_ 
~ 
> 

ao Co On 


112 
98 


D> 
_ 
wn Oo OF 


_ 
Ww 
o NMP PWS 


| 
_ 
oor 


1,400 
59 
8,710 


25,181 
9,196 
7,807 


5,023 
30,003 
4,177 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Production and Trade. 
British Commonwealth ...... 


OVERSEAS 


Prices and Money Supply 
United States ...000...ccscceeee 


A 
eeoeve 


Sept. 3rd 
Sept. 10th 


Sept. 17th 
This week 














1954 1955 
1954 June July | Aug. May June July Aug. 

281-6 291-0 289-7 266-8 290-3 294-0 338-8 342-3 
110-9 102-2 107-6 96-35 104-7 107-8 118-9 114-1 
85-4 97-8 94-6 87-7 85-5 19-7 100-7 111-0 
27-4 26-2 29-6 29-6 32-7 38°6 34:9 38-0 
56-7 63°3 56-9 52-2 66-4 67-1 335*i 78-0 
222-9 217-9 247-1 205-7 249-4 157-0 223-0 264-2 
181-0 177-2 204-0 167-9 207-1 126-1 184-3 221-3 
8-4 8-7 9-] 8-4 8-3 8-1 T-9 10-0 
— 50°3] — 64-4] — 33:5] — 52-7] — 32:6] —128-9 | —107-:9 | — 68-1 

114 113 115 107 115 117 135 

104 101 115 94 117 712 103 
51-6 55-3 53-4 50-3 60-5 60-9 79-0 74-5 
23-6 19-3 21-5 23°4 27-8 26-1 40-6 33°9 
22-7 29-4 24-7 22-0 26-8 27-7 28-5 33°35 
68-2 69-0 .15°3 64-4 75-0 17-9 719-8 84-0 
125-1 127-4 118-3 111-9 119-8 120-2 134-5 136°1 
als 30-7 31-9 25-3 35-2 23-2 36°5 41-5 
13-3 13-8 14-0 10-6 14-8 12-5 16-6 19-1 
li-3 11-0 3-6 10-0 15-2 6-2 15-1 14:2 
64-7 63-4 69-8 60-3 69-7 53-6 67-8 61-7 
112-3 110-4 130-4 108-8 123-0 71-0 102-2 136-7 
— 20-3] — 24-6] — 21-5| — 25-0] — 25-3] — 37:7) — 42-5| — 33-0 
—- S81- 661— §61- €31-— £41-— Bal Be] — 23 
— 12-8] — 17:0] + 12:1) — 3-1] + 3:2] — 49-2] — 32:3] + 0-6 
289-1 203-5 291-6 356-8 365-4 350-3 532-5 467-6 
56-4 48-2 13-2 40-9 48-1 59°2 60-5 62-6 
201-5 225-8 150-7 125-5 198-3 197-7 228-4 115-6 
30°8 35-0 34-5 34°3 25-3 15-4 20-1 27-3 
51°9 69-5 55-4 34-9 60-0 53°6 15-7 60-1 
20:7 18-1 17-9 16-2 T-7 18-2 27-0 31:7 
122-2 171-4 194-9 162-0 104-2 125-9 189-2 197-9 
159-9 182-4 171-2 171-7 173°5 177-7 200-3 222-8 
606 574 622 619 578 698 596 657 
i308 2,508 i,391 1,242 1,271 903 1,029 1,184 
55 49 57 47 45 25 42 56 
8,205 7,340 8,540 8,767 8,643 5,522 9,216 11,595 
30,507 33,253 38,999 25,474 Sane 22,920 30,828 | 28,085 
10,521 10,015 12,110 9,058 12,885 8,454 12,347 13,731 
8,979 9,233 10,113 7,597 10,115 6,449 8,685 8,862 
4,916 4,595 5,547 4,390 5,065 2,645 3,683 6,611 
30,575 29,778 33,940 26,751 36,700 21,975 32,094 39,143 
4,215 4,222 3,986 5,228 2,535 3,906 5,197 


(‘) Retained imports. 


4,440 


i 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


















Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 






Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 








































a Farm Au Food | Clothing | Housing | I E me 1954 
com- : othing ousing mport xport current 5 
modities products | iHems : prices prices 

1947-49=100 $ 


























































































Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national} ~.. |-——————— AL ne een tieeeAaRI  aERE) ——— 
product |. Durable goods | Non-durable goods cimaetion Unem- 
yrvncreer pro- Chemicalsjseasonally Bae sama Png ye? 
adjuste duction Vehicles, Textiles, and adjusted P /o 
annual Total Metals i. Total clothing |petroleum| annual force ment labour 
rates | | products} _ rates wee 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
1 aR ee car eee ee 91-1 58 49 53 48 66 “a 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
IES oc weatamstuwewaenas 364-5 134 153 132 189 142 35°3 63,815 62,213 2:5 
BOOT s cds Ceaetecuceaeees 360°5 125 137 108 175 142 37-6 64,468") 61,238! 5-0! 
Oy PRE cs uss d sos eeeees > 136 151 138 197 155 41-9 64,647"; 61,685! 4-6} 
3. ae eRe eer reer 384-8 138 153 140 199 158 42-4 65,1924) 62,703! 3-8! 
i PUNO Te ce Gio ss sce eeeenes 139 155 143 194 160 42-1 66,696"; 64,016! 4-0? 
ae POD Lach ire sohivncatee averecere “as 139 155 134 202 160 41-9 67,4651, 64,995! 35-7? 
gh, NID ow rcertctecnwierlaces saa 140 203 160 41-5 67,7261; 65,488! 3:3! 


are et 


| 











| 
) 
| 








TRADE 


















Personal All business 2 Total retail ? Imports for US consumption Superta of US Volume of trade 










































con- merchandise 
sumption ERIE ener te eee 
Annual Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total | Ctude | Semi- Total | Finished Imports | Exports 
rates materials |manuf’res goods 
. $ billion ; seasonally adjusted . $ million ee 1936-38= 100 i 
- Ae neon rane 
DOE catine CRWORa Daeaees 67°6 10-8 5 “5 41 260 139 94 113 
ere ree ee eee 230-6 48-4 14-2 22-7 898 217 224 1,304 911 158 262 
DAT oss vanig veweeseaekeund 236°5 46-7 14-2 22-1 853 200 193 1,247 811 146 253 
Rodd, POUNGAUY 6b sence aes é 245-85 48-9 14-8 22-4 843 204 209 1,222 742 145 249 
ig DAMNCMa Kee we ache ee 50-7 15-1 22-6 1,006 254 230 1,330 822 173 269 
ig PBR cas ccnnecucces “9 15-3 22-8 872 225 211 1,251 804 150 253 
ils MIRO eile atehrakats esa ee “7 15-4 23-0 959 237 236 1,299 845 167 262 
gj SORES ch basdeccesees 2:2 15-3 23-2 943 243 236 1,306 807 a ame 
see LOS Sananee Gees ccwun 15-6 re eas Pre ‘a 1,256 << 























Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics 






Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 














| . | Surplus 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
e | “6 o 7 = | hr . 
Total | —- | Bread Total | — —— | Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
ee a deficit bills bonds bonds 








$ billion ; 
end of period 


$ billion . 2 
end of period 


 $ billion ; seasonally 





$ billion Per cent per annum 


| 





7:22| 4 





re es ee “7 46-6 4-3 -50 23-4 | 17-2 9:0;— 3-9 0-023 3-01 
ais Asie taal ea aaCere es wea 2 204-6 12-3 29-54 22-19 78-1 67-6 14-3} — 9-4 1-931 2°93 3-20 
Fae GER ae Ram Means aes 6 202-8 12-0 30-13 22-47 85-3 10-6 67-8 | — 31 0-953 2-53 2-90 
owbe des aedies 2 207-1 Sh*t 29-52 22-51 83-6 71:+2 4-38} + 0-6 1-177 2-72 2:99 

Pe Stara Gua oleae oy “7 209-4 tit 29-95 22-97 81-2 12-3 5-9} + 3:8 1-335 2-71 3-02 
Aidlaieiata mals Nba aNG “3 211°5 11-4 30-66 23-51 82-6 12-9 5-2} — 1:5 1-620 2°77 3-01 

oid Ge IS Ae: i 5 essere “4 214-2 10-9 31-57 24-15 81-6 13-9 5-4} — 0-9 1-491 2-75 3°04 

eS cmiacrmuien alee hed 6 214-9 | 10:5 52-47 24-91 79-8 7 6-7) + 3-4 1-432 2°76 3:05 

Ped ticipate eae a “6 | ae 32-90 | 25-48 éss ide 5-4); + 2-6 1-622 2°87 3:05 














. Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. () 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(*) Ail commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) First quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 17th there was an 
“ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Finds) of £29,627,000 compared with a deficit of 
£34,736,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£23,036,000 in the corresponding period of last year- 
Net expenditure “ below-line’’ last week reached 
£17,699,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
£503,008,000 (£365,083,000 in 1954-55). 
















} 
April 1, {| April 1. 


Esti- 1954 1955 
£7000 mate, to to Sept Sept. 
1955-56 Sept. 18,Sept. 17] 18, at, 
1954 | 1955 1954 | 1955 


| 
{ 


Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax....... 1877,400] 438,570] 443,666] 8,103) 6,217 
BEAN. Ma scare 136,000} 30,300} 27,500 900) 900 
Death Duties ..... 185,000} 86,300} 85,700} 5,100} 2,700 
SIRE Gs ese 74,000} 32,000} 34,600] 1,100) 1.000 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 180,000] 76,900} 83.700] 3,900) 3,000 
Excess Profits Levy 25,000} 42,400 12 700} 1,600 200 


Special Contribu- 
tion and other| 1,000 
Inland Revenue. . 


630 250 










Total Inland Rev. . 


707, 100} 688,116] 18,703) 14,017 





















22,946) 23,094 
3,950) 4,645 


CUSOONES . 5.c5s Sse0 )1131, 700 
Excise 796,050 


518,598} 525,403 
344, 455 | m8, 845 











Total Customs and 


Excise .......0- 863,053 | 904,248] 26,896) 27,739 





Motor Duties 





80,000} 14,761 








PO (Net Receipts) . as 9,350 7,100 650 750 
Broadcast Licences| 25,000 5,750 7,200) ... aie 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000] 19,652} 22,352] ... ee 
Miscellaneous .....| 175,000} 61,841 35,597 122) 67 


eaten aii '4710,150 


46,371) 42,573 





Total. 681,507 1681 ,936 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund. . 
Supply Services .. .| 


267,673 | 294,165 


20,625] 23,926 
4,369} 5,193 
1547,623 |1547,819 


6,499} 10,150 


V4) 
62,300) 61,700 
68,973 71 850 


| 
434 





840,291 1871,103 
17,486 16,731 












350 





“ Above-line ” 









SE 6 as S ans ea ee 176,269 205,899] 23,036 29,627 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi | 
DING). Lacunesansaessenwe 188,814] 297,109} 7,269] 17,699 





rs | os ld es 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 365,083 | 503,008 | 30,305: 47,326 
Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 


| 
182,185 50,154} 2,380|— 575 
5,700} 13,200}— 200|— 700 
— 6,872!— 3,266 880 — 1298 
| ; 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 






Treasury Bills Ways and Means 









Advances 4 Total 
Date | | | Floating 
= anes Public | Bank ot | Debt 
| a Depts |England 
| 
1954 | | 
Sept. 18 .... | 3,290-0| 1608-6] 277-6 5,176-2 
1955 
June 18.<..0 | 3,230-0 | 1,948-7] 293-7 0-5 | 5,472-9 
SF Swe 3,220-0 | 1974-9] 311-5 33 | 5509-6 
a 
2 Mas | 5,190-0 309-3 | 45 | 5,503-7 
| $a30-0) Bon 
July 9..... | 3230-0! 2,017-8] 295-0 28 | 5,545-6 
, 16... | 3,260°0 | 2,020-0] 293-8 wee — | 5,573°7 
ain Smcnes 3,270-0 | 2019-6} 286-1 | 5,575-7 
a ae | 5,280-0 | 2,049-0] 265-5 | 5,594-6 
Aue Bscv cs | 3,300-0 | 1,999-1} 272+] | 5571-2 
Be BSisicisss 3,310-0 | 1,969-5] 298-3 . | 5,577°8 
s §©20...06 | 3320-0 | 2,027-8] 257-8 5,605-6 
PM cage | 3350-0 | 2.008-7] 249-7 | 5,608 -4 
pt. 3..... | 3,380-0| 1998-5] 265-0] .. | 5643-5 
» 10.... | 3420-0 2,023-3] 249-9 | 5,693°3 
» 1T...06 | 3450-0 2,036-2] 251-0 2 


| 5,737 4 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





Total applications at the Treasury bill a 
tender on Friday last fell sharply from 1954 1955 


£381.1 to £344.8 million; the discount epee inctaetaarees 
houses Sept. 22] Sept. 14. Sep 





had retained their bid at t. 2 
£98 19s. 8d. per cent, and as the . 
. ssue Department* : 
total allotment was unchanged at £290 [© Nétec‘in circulation ...... 1,638-0 | 1,775-7 | 1,767.4 
million, the proportion of the market’s Notes in banking dept... 37-3. | 24-6 | 33-0 
application to be allotted reached 80 per ame tae ee | . 
cent, its highest for three years. The Gold coin and bullion. ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
effect was to raise the average rate of | i! other than gold coin. 5°0 5-0 30 
discount by over Id. to £4 Is. §.52d. per | Banking Depar'ment : 
> Deposits : 
cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer was Public accounts. ....... - 12-4 12-4} 13-3 
reduced by £10 million to £280 million, Treasury special account. . 3-6 2°6 2-6 
so that on a full allotment the week’s | Gankels..+-----seererees ‘si eit a: 
excess of issues over maturities will fall DMM we sctsccccesccssses | POE TS | OF 
ces “11: Securities : 
from £30 million to £10 million. ‘ GOVEMRINORE 65.065 c e000 321-8 277-5 278-4 
Credit has been uncomfortably short in Discounts and advances. . 5-7 35-1 32-2 
Lombard Street this week, though just | 9ther...--..++-s+ss-se wai weal 
before the week-end it was adequate. | Banking department reserve. 39-6 27-1 | 35-4 
% of % 
Penal loans had to be taken by several |« proportion” ............. an Bal Be 





houses for a small amount on Monday 
and on Wednesday for a moderate 
amount. The search for funds was 
then so keen that some houses sold 
December maturities to the banks at 47s 
per cent, the same rate as that at which 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million trom £1,825 million 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 















the bills had been acquired at the tender. Amount ({ million — | 
The rates on three months’ trade bills | Pate of |_—_________ of | (Max 
were raised last week by } per cent to oo | Offered | Applied | Allotted Allotment | Rate? 
5-52 per cent. For | s. d | % 









Sterling has shown a marked recovery 








; A t r 1954 | 
against Continental currencies this week. | Sept. 17 | 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0 
The premium on the three months’ 1955 
forward dollar has narrowed further to | June 17 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 79 5-17 65 
ae a 270-0 | 380-5 | 270-0 | 79 4-53 58 
13-1} cents. 
The Bank return shows a reflux of | July : =< —? =? 2 < : 
notes from circulation of £8.3 million. ” 45 | 260-0 | 383-4 | 260-0] 79 4-88 | 55 
* 92) 240-0 |° 361-4 | 240-0 | 79 4-98 55 
Aug. 5| 240-0 | 350-8 | 240-0 | 80 0-42 56 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % » 12] 240-0 | 350-4 | 240-0 | 80 1-13 58 
34%, 24/2/55) 44 Bank bills : 60 days. 43-44 » 19] 270-0 | 380-1 | 270-0 | 80 1-28 | 62 
Deposit rates (max) 3Smonths 44-44% » 26 | 280-0 | 388-4 | 280-0 | 80 1-10 | 61 
a Bases 2. 4months 45-44% Sept. 2] 290-0 | 362-9 | 290-0 | 81 3-78 70 
iscount houses .. 6 s 4}- ept. ; 5 290-0 . 
iscount houses & months 44-43 . 9 | 300-0 | 381-1 | 290-0 81 4:67 | 64 
Money Day-to-day.. 23-4} | Fine trade bills: » 16 | 290-0 | 344-8 | 290-0 | 81 5-52 80 
Short periods..... 23-44 Smonths 5-53 ; 
Treas. bills 2months 4, 4months 5-5 : ’ ER 
3: at Saunas Bre *On Sept. 16th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 8d. secured 


about 80 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
allotted :n full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of £280 million. 





* Call money. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Official 
Rates 


Market Rates : Spot 








| Se September 21 September 15 | | September 16 | September 1 | September | 19 “September 20 | Septem ber 21 





























United States $... 2°78-2-82 |2-78%&-2-78}}| 2-783-2-78% | 2-78}-2-78§% |2-78%-2- 18} 2-78 -2-78H 2:78-2:78} 
Canadian $ ...... = 15 ty-2- 75 fy) 2-758-2-75$ | 2-754-2-75h [2-75 fe—-2-75 fy) 2-75§—-2- 754 [2°75 % 2:15 f 
French Fr. ....... 972-65-987-35 | 9734-973% 9733-9738 973-9733 | 9744-9743 | 9753-975} 9774-977} 
SWE BE. <5:5:0:0:5: 12-15$-12- 33 y [12 15g-12- 16})12-16$—12- 163|12- 16-12-17 |12-17}-12-18 |12-18}-12-19 |12-19; -12-205 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-00- |139-023- 139-024- |139- 10- |139-15- 139-22}- 
141-05 139-05} 139-07} 139-07}) 139-15) 139-20 139-274 
Dutch Gid.. ......<. 10- 56-10-72 [10-574-10-578|10-57Z-10- 584/10-583-10-588! 10-59-10-59}! 10-60-10-60}/10-612-10-613 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 f,-11- 84 43/11 -68}-11-684/11-68}3-11-69 i11- 694-11-69%, 11-70-11-70})11-70—-11-714)11-713-11-715 
Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79: 95-80-05 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-17623 1738-17384 | 1738-17383 | 17384-1739 | 17393-17403 | 17414-17423 | 174 5-1746 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59% [14-383-14-39 | 14-39-14-39}/14-39%-14- 39% 14-403-14- 40} 14-41f-14-424) 14: 43-14-43} 
Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48$ ]19-32{-19- 334) 19+ 32%-19- 338) 19-35-19- 33})19-332-19- 334, 19-333- 19+ 333}/19-33}-19- 54 
Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15  [19-994-19-99}/19-994-19- 993/19-994-19-993 19-994-19-993 19-994-19- 99} 1 19-99}-20-00 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.........sssceeee- }-2c. pm |- t-Zc. pm 3-2c. pm 3-ic. pm }-8c. pm 4-fc. pm 
AGATA sicceu es 6b ca sienale tiene ;-ysc. pm | -y%Cc. pm 4-fc. pm $-fc. pm 3-3c. pm i dc. pm 
French Fr. .......-seeseeseoscces 1 pm-par | 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm 1 dis 
SWISS Pro 5. ois odes sasensecscee snes * 7 - | 54 ry pm 2}-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 24-2c, pm 
Belgian Fr. ..........esseceseses- | -} pm +-} pm 4-4 pm 4+} pm . 
Dutch Gld. oo... cee eee eee eens 3 ae stot. pm 23-24c. pm 24-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm 
W. Ger. D-MK,. 606. .00sescceseces 23- 2}pf. on 24-ljpf. pm | 2-lipf. pm | 2-l4pf. pm | 2-l4pf. pm i 
Italian Lire...........ssseeeeeeee 3 pm-par | 3 pm-par 3 pm-par 3 pm-par | 3 pm-par 
Swedish Kr, .........seeeeeeseees 2t-236 pm | 13-46 pm_| 146 pm-par | 136 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
Danish Kr. ......5..sssecccceess 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis , 16 pm—16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis, 1 
Norweriat HS... <5 :5.<<6%s:<6eaeew eet 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 1) pm lod 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)..... ere. 251/1 251/14 251/1 251/0 50/114 
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Intelligence 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with the 


RAE OLIRAS SEN principal trading centres of the East and 


will be pleased to supply to all interested 

Chishania Bink Oy neti exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform- 
ation relative to the state of markets, agency 

representation, financial and currency 


‘Established 1848 exchange problems. 


The oldest Joint Stock Bank in Norway THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Meod Offices 16 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, 6.69 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN : o— ” 
* 


INDIA + PAKISTAN : BURMA : CEYLON. MALAYA « SINGAPORE 
OSLO — NORWAY KONG KONG - CHINA - MAURITIUS - THAILAND ‘APAN 


“Is that the Royal..?” 


P Royal Insurance Service, a service 

— ; planned to meet individual needs BAYE R I SC H E VE R E IN S BAN K 

sinmutD and circumstances, is easily 
available to you. 
A ’phone call to the nearest 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 
eA Every description of Domestic and 
wide—and all your insurance 


needs can be speedily met. Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 

Ey \ Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401, Telex No. 052/3321 
OYAL} ; 

Rey iss Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


es . «ge 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 
Head Offices : Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 
# North John St., 24/28 Lombard St., 
Liverpool, 2. London, E.C.3. 


CONSULT THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 78 Branches 


Correspondents throughout the World 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 






? 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 
and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 





A Good 
Return for 


your money .. 
From Ist October, 1955 


tt £2 


DEPOSIT SHARE 





Society pay.ng income tax - 
calculated half-yearly. No 
expenses on investment or 
withdrawal. 







Write for particulars 
GRAYS BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
Established 1880 
22 NEW ROAD GRAYS 
ESSEX 


Branch Offices: 

31 Linton Rd., Barking, Essex, and 
4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
(Mr. C O Day) 

Assets : €2.250,000 
Reserves - £80,000 


OOOO Olelelelel® 


| 
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Trade in Spain 


If you are interested in Spain, 
whether as Importer or Exporter, 
you will find much helpful 
information at the Banco de 
Santander. The London Repre- 


sentative welcomes enquiries 


BANCO DE SANTANDER 


HEAD OFFIGE: SANTANDER, SPAIN 
Foreign Department: MADRID BRANCH 


London Representative: Mr. C. GREGORY, 
38 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Tel: MANsion House 6070 








SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN. 
CAPITAL : *¥2,500,000,000 


A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 

465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

TAIPE] REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


TAIPEI FORMOSA 
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RAYON YARN PERLON YARN 





RAYON STAPLE 





PERLON STAPLE 






BALANCE SHEET AT 3lst DECEMBER, 
SUMMARY 


1954 









LIABILITIES ASSETS 

Capital ow ws se -- «91.5 Mill. DM Fixed Assets 
Reserves (legal and free) .. se i Mt Establishment ... ...  ... 80.6 Mill. DM 
Contingency Reserves... — a me Holdings ... ia ial a ae 
Current Liabilities wad a gale a Debtors... sid ‘ie om ee a & 
Long-term Liabilities ‘id ae a Current Assets 
Profit 1954 and brought dune Goods ... on oe “a aa =a 

from 1953 ina as 7 2 « ; Balances (Securities and Cash)... 37.7 ,, 









219.7 Mill. DM 


emanate 







219.7 Mill. DM 






PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 


EXPENDITURE 


Wages, Salaries and Social Ex- 
penses (incl. Pensions and Hous- 


1954 









RECEIPTS 
Gross Surplus one ees .- 153.3 Mill. DM 


ing subsidies)... . ... 70.6 Mill. DM Yields from Holdings _... oc SR ae 
Depreciation, Subsidies ond In- 

terest-free Loans _ sce SME - i Extraordinary Revenue and partial 
Taxes and other Contributions ... 46.1 ,, Dispersion of Free Reserve ... 2.8 4 4 
Profit 1954 and- — forward 

from 1953 ets ia ae Profit brought forward from 1953 2° a ~@ 

















159.9 Mill. DM 


159.9 Mill. DM 


SUPERVISORY BOARD: Hermann J. Abs, Chairman ; Ir. Stephanus van Schaik, Deputy Chairman ; Ir. Antonie J. Engel ; 
Dr. Giinter Henle ; Pref. Dr. Pieter Wilhelmus Kamphuisen ; Dr. Richard Merton ; Dr. Johannes Meynen ; Helmuth Wohlthat. 
Employees’ representatives : Walter Dauer, Heinrich Gernhart, Herbert Heckmann, Josef Theissen. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Dr. Dr. h.c. Ernst Hellmut Vits, Chairman; Ir. Arie van Halewijn; Dr. Hermann Rathert ; Carl Ritzauer ; Dr. Ludwig Vaubel, 





At the annual general meeting held on 22nd July, 1955 it was decided to distribute, for the trading year 1954, a dividend of 9 per 
cent. on the ordinary share capital of DM 91,400,000 and of 6 per cent. on the preference shares of DM 100,000. 


VEREINIGTE GLANZSTOFF-FABRIKEN AG., WUPPERTAL-ELBERFELD, GERMANY 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


NYASALAND RAILWAYS LIMITED 


MR W. M. CODRINGTON ON PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Nyasaland Railways Limited was held on 
September 22nd in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC (chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Operating receipts amounted to £855,861 
compared with £750,729 in 1953. Operating 
expenditure rose from £609,040 to £651,580, 
leaving a net operating surplus of £204,281 
compared with £141,689 for the year 1953. 
The ratio of expenditure to receipts was 
76.13 per cent and shows an appreciable drop 
compared with the 1953 figure of 81.13 per 
cent. 


After providing £58,013 for interest on the 
34 per cent First Debenture Stock and 
£159,438 for the full interest on the Govern- 
ment-held 5 per cent Consolidated Income 
Debenture Stock, we were left with a balance 
which has enabled us to recommend to our 
long-suffering shareholders the distribution 
of a maiden dividend at the rate of 24 per 
cent, 


INTENSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION — 


In considering the ability of the Company 
to maintain or even increase the present rate 
of distribution on the Ordinary Shares in 
future years, it should be borne in mind that 
its business and _ profit-earning capacity 
depends entirely on the economic activity and 
general condition of Nyasaland ; and that this 
in turn is almost entirely dependent on agri- 
cultural products such as maize, tobacco, tea, 
etc. For the last five years the agricultural 
industry of Nyasaland has on the whole been 
fortunate Recent years have seen a consider- 
able intensification of agricultural production, 
with a consequent increase in the spending 
power of all classes of the community and 
of the tonnage of imports carried by our 
Railway. Naturally, we have every hope that 
this tendency will increase; but the risks 
inherent in tropical agriculture must not be 
forgotten. 


The results achieved in the first few 
months of the present year are fully up to 
those of 1954 and indeed slightly exceed 
them ; but many of our traffics are of a very 
seasonal nature and, therefore, this really 
gives no indication of the profits we are 
likely to earn when all the crop traffic has 
been carried. 


OPERATION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
WELCOMED 


As I mentioned last year, railways and 
communications are now a “ Federal sub- 
ject.” This means that the rights and obliga- 
tions in relation to our Company hitherto 
vested in the Nyasaland Government are 
being transferred to the Federal Government. 
Early this year, therefore, I visited Nyasaland 
and Rhodesia largely in order to discuss with 
the Federal Minister of Transport, Sir Roy 
Welensky, the future of this Company, and 
in particular the problem of the Lake Service. 
Sir Roy Welensky has recently announced 
publicly that although the Federal Govern- 
ment has a large financial stake in this Com- 
pany, the responsibility for running the 
Railways rests with the Board and not with 
the Federal Government: that the Govern- 
ment have no intention of taking over the 
railways ; and that this reflected the official 


view of the Government who welcomed the 
operation .of private enterprise wherever 
possible in the Federation. 


In my statement last year I alluded to the 


operating loss which we were sustaining on. 


the operation of the Lake Service.; and men- 
tioned that our passenger steamer, the 
Ilala had suffered considerable damage 
and was undergoing repairs in the floating 
dock. This has naturally involved us in an 
increased operating. loss which, including 
provision for renewals, amounted to no less 
than £53,591. 


As a result of our discussions in Salisbury, 
it was ultimately agreed that as from the 
beginning of this year (1955) the rate of 
interest payable on the Government-held 
Consolidated Income Debenture Stock should 
be reduced from 5 per cent to 4 per cent— 
a saving to this Company of nearly £32,000 
per annum. In return the Company agreed 
to continue to operate the Lake Service, 
including a new vessel and some barges now 
under construction which would be hired by 
the Company at a peppercorn rent for a 
period of five years. 


FINANCE FOR EXPANSION 


Among other questions discussed was the 
provision of further finance to enable the 
Company to provide the additional facilities 
needed to cope with its constantly growing 
traffics. As a result, it was agreed that, at 
an appropriate moment, the Company should 
seek the consent of the existing First Deben- 
ture holders to a further issue of £1,300,000 
ranking alongside the present Stock. The 
various legal formalities, including a revision 
of our Articles of Association, are now in 
hand. A circular on this subject will in due 
course be sent to all Stockholders and Share- 
holders. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So long as commodity prices remain 
remunerative one may hope for a continua- 
tion in the expansion of agriculture behind 
which the Nyasaland Government has put so 
much driving force. But this expansion will 
not be fully reflected in any substantial rais- 
ing of the general standards of life until the 
productivity of the average African has been 
very much improved. No major change in 
the economics of the Protectorate can be fore- 
seen until either extensive mineral deposits 
are found or increased industrialisation takes 
place. Of the former there is unfortunately 
at present no sign. Industrialisation and even 
possibly the working of the extensive bauxite 
deposits on Mount Mlanje would only 
become possible with the advent of large 
supplies of cheap electric power. Provision 
for this is made in the scheme for the stabili- 
sation of Lake Nyasa and the reclamation of 
the lower Shire Valley or which a monu- 
mental report was recently prepared for the 
Nyasaland Government by Sir William 
Halcrow & Partners. Unfortunately the 
capital involved in this scheme is very large. 
The ability of the Federal Government to 
raise capital for development schemes is 
already heavily engaged in connection with 
the Kariba project. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that in the Federal Minister’s 
recent budget speech the Shire scheme is 
alluded to as a “ footnote” to the Develop- 
ment Plan and therefore unlikely to be imple- 
mented in the near future. Until then we 
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must pin our hopes on a steady improvement 
not only in the quantity, but in the quality 
of Nyasaland’s agricultural exports and, above 
all, on the reflection of increased productivity 
in terms of larger imports of both corisumer 
and capital goods—always with one eye on 
the uncertainties inseparable from tropical 
agriculture. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 


POSITION CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, was 
held on September 19th in London, 


Mr D. E. Webb, FCA, the Chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: 


The accounts we present to you today 
show the working results of the year to 
December 31, 1954. During that period we 
had few interruptions to our services, and, 
as a result, we have been able to strengthen 
the Company’s liquid asset position which 
was seriously weakened by the disturbances 
of the preceding year. It has been a period 
of marking time ; strict economies were im- 
posed and no expenditure -was incurred 
which was not necessary for the efficient day- 
to-day running of the undertaking. In con- 
sequence the results before you today show 
a considerably improved position on those 
which I set before you at this time last year. 


Traffic receipts have risen by £128,000 
over 1953, though they are still £40,000 
below the 1952 figures. Working expendi- 
ture has increased by some £43,000, of which 
the greater part is accounted for in increased 
payments to the employees in India. After 
charging London Office Expenditure, ex- 
penditure on Development Account, and 
setting aside £80,000 for Renewals Account, 
the balance carried to Revenue Appropria- 
tion Account amounted to £189,639, an in- 
crease of £78,000 over 1953. 


FUNDS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


In the Revenue Appropriation Account 
£78,000 has been set aside for United King- 
dom taxation and, after payment of Deben- 
ture Stock Interest and crediting the full 
amount of £87,457 to Shareholders’ Account, 
there is a balance left to transfer to Special 
Reserve Account of £10,398. 


This amount of £10,398, together with 
the expenditure of £3,356 on Development 
Account, represent in respect of this year the 
only sums available for the modernisation 
and improvement of the undertaking. Such 
sums are insufficient to cover the necessary 
expenditure on improved rolling _ stock, 
revised track layouts and the latest equip- 
ment for the workshops and sub-stations of 
this great undertaking. Any increase to 
these figures can only come from an increase 
in fares. And yet we are still unable to 
propose such an increase because the political 
extremists in Calcutta still take any 
opportunity to stir up trouble and civil 
disturbances. £21,000 was paid to the 
Ordinary Shareholders in March as an 
Interim Dividend of 3 per cent free of tax. 
It is now proposed to pay a Final Dividend 
of 45 per cent free of tax. 


A REMARKABLE PENNY FARE 


We have this year included on the last 
page of the accounts certain statistical in- 
formation which we felt might be of interest 
to Shareholders. One remarkable point 
comes out of these figures ; an unsubsicised 
public transport undertaking in the year 195) 
can carry its passengers for 2} miles for 4 
fare of ld. and make a profit. I think this 
says a great deal for free enterprise. 








V 


p- 
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As to the future, the current year so far 
shows results very similar to those under 
review. However, expenditure on such 
items as track and overhead maintenance and 
renewal 1s increasing very considerably, and 
we shall not be happy until we can see the 
way clear to put sums to reserve in the 
future commensurate with this expenditure. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


OZALID COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Makers of Sensitized Papers, etc.) 


MR C. A. G. HEWSON ON THE 
GROWING DEMAND 


The Annual General Meeting of the Ozalid 
Company Limited was held on September 
22nd in London. 


Mr C. A. G. Hewson, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided. 


The following is a summary of the Chair- 
man’s Statement: 


In submitting the Accounts for the year 
1954, I have again to report an expansion 
both in turnover and profits. After taking 
into consideration the continuously increas- 
ing overheads and manufacturing costs, with 
which all those in business are faced today, 
the results disclosed are deemed satisfactory. 
The profits shown by our subsidiary com- 
panies at home and abroad are reasonable. 
The net trading profit of the Group for the 
year amounts to £289,138. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


As you are aware, in the early part of this 
year an issue of ordinary shares was made to 
shareholders on advantageous terms, to 
finance our building programme and _ the 
re-equipment of plant. Similar issues were 
made in 1950 and 1951. It is vita! that the 
Company’s manufacturing activities should 
be concentrated at one centre ; nevertheless, 
the project we have in hand, embracing the 
erection of a comprehensive range of modern 
buildings on the site of 9 acres we have at 
Debden, Essex, will take time to carry out. 
In view of the inflationary trend, it is difficult 
to estimate precisely the capital requirements 
during the term required to complete the 
extensions. The working capital of the Com- 
pany at present is approximately £1,200,000, 
and when I addressed you last year this figure 
appeared to be sufficient. It now seems that 
a sum of at least £1,500,000 is the minimum 
for the requirements of the Company, and, 
therefore, a further issue of ordinary shares 
will be made to shareholders on favourable 
terms at the end of this year, subject to the 
consent of the Capital Issues Committee. By 
reason of our dividend policy, it should be 
possible to maintain the current rate on new 
issues of shares. 


PROSPECTS 


The turnover continues to increase, but 
Operating costs are advancing. By reason of 
the greater industrial activity in the country, 
the demand for Ozalid products in the Engi- 
neering and allied fields has increased. I am 
pleased to state that more Ozalid prints are 
used in industry than those of any other 
plan copying method. The use of our simple 
reproduction process is now being increas- 
ingly applied in commercial spheres for 
Book-keeping and Accountancy work, and for 
various forms of office documentation. Your 
directors are convinced that in due time the 
cemand for Ozalid products in the office 
sphere will equal, if not exceed, that within 
iis traditional use by the Engineer and 
the Architect. 


At the termination of the last war, all 
machines used for making positive photo 





copies in Engineering works consisted of 
separate units, that is, one machine for 
exposure and another for development. In 
1948 your Company introduced the first com- 
bined machines in this country—these were 
the Ozamaster, a completely automatic 
machine for large volume output, and the 
Duplex Ozaprinter for use in businesses of 
medium size. We were the pioneers of this 
type of equipment, and although our com- 
petitors are now offering combined process- 
ing machines, we consider that those of our 
manufacture are still outstanding as regards 
design and performance. 


The demand for the Ozalid process in the 
office field was followed in 1954 by the intro- 
duction of our first combined machine for 
this purpose, the Ozaminor; sales of this 
model have risen steadily. It is encouraging 
to observe that a number of larger commer- 
cial organisations are using this machine as 
a standard one in cases where Diazo copying 
systems are employed. 


A portion of the increased demand for 
Ozalid papers bears relationship to the éffi- 
ciency of the machines we offer for operating 
our process. 


In the early part of this year we com- 
menced to manufacture a new product, Sepia 
Intensifying Foil, which has proved of the 
greatest service in the production of inter- 
mediate masters from pencil drawings. The 
prints produced from these masters have a 
clarity of line similar to that previously 
obtained only from ink tracings or expensive 
photographic originals. Recently, a new 
manufacturing technique allowed this intro- 
duction of standard materials of greatly 
improved contrast at no extra cost to our 
customers. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and the dividend of 30 per cent for the year 
was approved. 


COAST LINES LIMITED 


The forty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Coast Lines Limited, was held in 
London, on September 20, 1955. The 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the trading profit for the year 
amounted to £1,372,367 a reduction of 
£251,560 compared with 1953. This is the 
first time for four years that we have failed 
to register an increase in trading profit. 


The nét profit of the Company and Sub- 
sidiaries after deduction of tax and including 
capital profits amounts to £747,278 against 
£759,630 in the previous year. After deduct- 
ing the amounts retained by Subsidiaries, 
£150,000 is transferred to Fleet Replacement 
Reserve, £100,000 written off shares in Sub- 
sidiaries and after payment of dividends on 
the Preference Stock and 9 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock there remains a surplus of 
£24,456 to be added to the carry forward. 


In a continuing business replacements 
must go on and we aim at the payment of 
reasonable dividends and the setting aside 
annually of sums which will provide 
resources to replace ships. 


During the period under review our 
various freight and passenger services around 
Great Britain, and with Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, and the Continent, were maintained 
at a satisfactory level. The carryings on the 
majority of our Liner Trades show a slight 
reduction compared with last year. Our 
main passenger services to and from both 
Northern Ireland and the Republic continue 
to be well supported. The important trades 
between East Coast and Continental Ports 
have had a successful year and our cargo 
trades to and from the Channel Islands have 
been well maintained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PRODUCTION 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The General Electric Company Limited was 
held on September 22nd in London. . 


Sir Harry Railing (Chairman) in the course 
of his speech said: The Directors’ Report 
shows a gratifying increase in the Company’s 
profits in spite of reduced selling margins in 
many lines, caused by wage increases which 
could not be fully recovered. The good 
results are due to the increase in our turn- 
over, and to greater efficiencies arising from 
our plant modernisation. Both sales and pro- 
duction established new records. 


After allowing £1,465,000 for Depreciation, 
£165,000 more than last year, and other 
Provisions, we show a profit of £7,539,000 
before taxation as compared with £5,778,000. 


Taxation absorbs £3,994,000 as against 
£3,356,000 and, after providing for Profit 
attributable to Minority shareholders in sub- 
sidiary companies, we are left with a Con- 
solidated Net Profit of £3,452,000 as against 
£2,364,000. During the last eight years the 
Company has paid in taxation some 
£26 million, whilst the net dividends paid to 
the stockholders amounted to £6,370,000— 
approximately one-quarter of the taxes paid. 


The Directors have recommended an in- 
creased dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
14 per cent as against 12} per cent last year. 
We consider the increase in dividend justified. 
It absorbs an additional £232,000 after 
£2,900,000 more has been paid out in respect 
of wages and £638,000 more in taxes. 


LAST YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


Your Company’s uninterrupted progress 
since the war has continued both in the 
capital goods field and the consumer field, in 
spite of a slowing-up of rearmament output. 
The increase in the output of capital goods 
has been maintained over the whole period. 


Our record turnover was accompanied by 
a record in orders. This again applies to 
capital goods as well as to consumer goods. 
The increase both in output and in orders 
was only possible because of plant extensions 
planned years ago and put in hand as soon as 
permission for them could be obtained. 


The possibilities of progress in the elec- 
trical industry all the world over are almost 
unlimited. Electric power forms the basis 
for increased raw material and food produc- 
tion and for progress in every industry. The 
world demand for our products therefore is 
hardly limited at this juncture. The present 
demand is accentuated by the development 
of backward countries, the increase in the 
world’s population and the accelerated pro- 
gress of technology. 


The -olume of our production both for 
the home and export market depends ulti- 
mately, of course, on our ability to compete 
not only in quality but also in price. The 
Engineering Trades Unions have very 
recently submitted a claim for “a substantial 
increase” in wages. It is understood that 
they are thinking in terms of a 10 per cent 
rise. Agreement to such proposals would 
be the best way to price us out of the export 
markets. The annual raising of new demands 
of this character contributes more than 
any other factor to handicap our export 
trade. They make it impossible to quote 
firm prices for: long-term contracts. The 
damage is especially great in the electrical 
and capital goods industry on account of its 
high labour content. Our workers will be 
the first to suffer if they or their leaders are 
blind to these facts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SALTS (SALTAIRE) 
LIMITED 


(Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers) 


PRODUCTION WELL MAINTAINED 


The thirty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held on 
21st September, 1955, at the Registered Office 
of the Company, Saltaire, Yorkshire. 


Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt. (Chairman 
of the Company) presided, 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Profit on Trading of the Group for 
the year ended 31st March, 1955, amounts to 
£827,013. Although machinery activity has 
been maintained on a high level, the resulis 
reflect the decline in wool values and, as I 
emphasised in my review last year, the cou- 
siderably reduced profit margins arising from 
exceptionally keen competition in both 
Home and Export markets. 


The Net Profit of the Group, after pro- 
viding £448,500 for Taxation, amounts to 
£389,143. £100,000 has been transferred to 
General Reserve. The Board recommends 
payment of the following dividends, subject 
to Income Tax, being the same as last year: 
(a) A final dividend of 33 per cent on the 7 
per cent Non-Cumulative Preference Shares. 
(b) A dividend of 12} per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares. 


WOOL VALUES 


During the year under review, prices for 
our raw material have declined approximately 
15 per cent and since 3lst March there has 
been a further decline 


If we could have reasonable stability at 
or around the more attractive levels recently 
established, it would contribute materially to 
the promotion of confidence and regular 
trading conditions 


Keen disappointment was felt throughout 
the Wool Textile Industry: that the tax con- 
cessions granted to the non-wool textile in- 
dustries were withheld from the products of 
our industry and it is to be hoped that 
further consideration will be given to ‘his 
matter in the near future. 


Experience has shown that purchase tax 
ts operating with damaging effect upon the 
Wool Textile Industry. At the time the tax 
was levied it was generally appreciated that 
it was a bad tax but it was necessary, for a 
variety of reasons. It has, however, long cut- 
lived the economic purposes for which it was 
introduced. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Production has been well maintained since 
the commencement of the current financial 
year and we have orders on hand which will 
ensure a high rate of production for several 
months. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that to obtain orders we are still having to 
sell on reduced profit margins owing to the 
continuance of the exceptionally keen com- 
petition in Home and Export markets, 


Whilst Wool Textile exports have been 
well maintained in face of increased foreign 
competition, the Industry looks to the 
Government to remove every obstacle which 
impedes the development of the Export 
trade. To meet this difficult situation, we are 
widening and developing the range of our 
productions both for Home and Export 
markets. 


Arrangements -have recently been com- 
pleted to make some high-class types of 
cloths not previously produced by the Group 
and which are in demand both at Home and 
Abroad. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ZALONI TEA ESTATES 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Zaloni Tea Estates Limited was held on 
September 19th in London, Mr J. Addinsell, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1954: 


As « result of the extremely favourable 
prices the company received for the bulk of 
its eas and the increase in crop amounting to 
118,528 lb, the accounts show a profit figure 
of £74,782. Your Board recommend a divi- 
dend of 35 per cent. 


I have, during the post-war years, stressed 
the necessity to build up our cash resources 
for working needs and the profitable year 
which has just passed will enable us to do 
this to a reasonable extent and to carry out 
heavy capital expenditure in connection with 
the installation of further plant in the factory, 
which is urgently needed, and extensions to 
buildings. My colleague, Mr W. Kenneth 
Warren, visited the gardens in February of 
this year and reported the tea as being of 
first-class quality and that with up-to-date 
and modern treatment a much larger crop 
could be handled. Given reasonable prices 
for our tea, shareholders should begin to feel 
the benefit in a year or so of the capital out- 
lays which are now being made. 


For the current year the Manager estimates 
for a crop of 880,000 lb. Although we have 
a good proportion of young bushes we are 
continuing to replace our older tea as a means 
of improving the yield per acre and reducing 
costs. It is interesting to note that over the 
area plucked, the yield per acre figure 
= was 1,356 lb as against 1,178 lb for 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON SHOP 
PROPERTY TRUST 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the London Shop Property Trust, Limited, 
was held on September 19th in London, Mr 
Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to April 30, 1955: 


I am glad to be able to make a favourable 
report on last year’s business, and to tell you 
that we have made further substantial pro- 
gress in the restoration of the fortunes of 
your Company. We have received dividends 
on the Share Capital of our various subsidiary 
Companies amounting to £25,640. 


Substantial changes have taken place 
during the year in both the income and the 
capital position of the group of Companies. 
The upward trend in rental income has.been 
fully maintained and the Property and 
General Revenue, after charging ground rents 
and other expenses, has risen from £18,770 
in 1953/54 to £38,408 in 1954/55. The 
profits on sales of property in property deal- 
ing companies have risen from £4,750 to 
£5,910, and the profit for the year carried 
down has doubled and shows an increase from 
£10,750 to £21,770. These figures are, I 
think, adequate evidence of the soundness of 
the steps taken by your Board in their 
endeavours to restore the fortunes of the 
Company. 


During the year we completed the erection 
of a block of five shops and upper parts, and 
these properties are now substantially let on 
long leases at satisfactory rentals. In the 


great majority of cases our building pro- 
gramme consists of shopping parades with 
two floors of accommodation over the shops. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





PYE LIMITED 


Mr C. O. Stanley, C.B.E., Chairman, states :— 


“We are convinced that HI-FI will take a prominent 
part in our trading during 1955/56.” 


The 26th Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on September 14th 
in London when the Report and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1955, were 


adopted. 


Previous to this an Extraordinary General Meeting approved resolutions increasing 
the authorised capital to £5,300,000, capitalising £1,260,094 5s. for distribution to 
Deferred Ordinary and “A” Deferred Ordinary Stockholders in the proportion of 
one new “A” Deferred Ordinary Share for every 5s. of Stock held by them cn 
August: 19, 1955, and amending the Articles of Association to permit the use of 
mechanical signatures of Directors on Stock and Share Certificates and other securities 


of the Company. 


. Net Profits before tax 
Taxation 


Net Profits after tax (Less Minority Interests) 


1954/5 1953/4 

£2,199,302 £1,127,886 
£1,161,677 £868,196 
£1,023,560 £259,690 


DIVIDENDS: On the Participating Preferred Ordinary Stock a final dividend of 
3 per cent., less Income Tax, and a participating dividend of 2 per cent, less Income 
Tax, making 10 per cent for the year (last year, same). : 

On the Deferred Ordinary Stock and “A” Deferred Ordinary Stock 12} per cent 
less Income Tax on the Capital as doubled by the above Bonus Issue (equivalent 
to 25 per cent compared with 20 per cent last year). 

The Chairman addressing the meeting, said that the advent of commercial television 
on September 22nd would be a big step forward. The company had for a long time 
desired to see an alternative broadcasting service. This should result in a large expan- 
sion of the market for the entire industry, and he was glad to be able to tell share- 
holders that the company was closely identified with this project through being 
substantial shareholder in one of the programme contracting companies. 





— 
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POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


SIR HERBERT MERRETT’S 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Limited was held on September 21st 
in London, Sir Herbert Merrett (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated’statement: 


The total available profits for the year show 


an improvement on those of the previous two 
years. 


The Consolidfted Balance Sheet presents 
a mew picture and, although reduced in 
stature, it shows  considerabie financial 
strength. 


The Report of the Directors explains, and 
confirms, the completion of the Scheme of 
Arrangement and the reduction of the Issued 
Capital of the Company as shown in the 
Balance Sheet. This:followed the disposal 
of the Company’s interest in Vacuum Oil 
Company Limited, which became desirable 
in the light of changed circumstances which 
arose during our five years of association with 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., of New 
York, 


PROGRESS TOWARDS COMPENSATION 
SETTLEMENT 


Some further progress has been made in 
the settlement of compensation for our 
nationalised assets and Government Stock has 
been received and realised. There still 
remains, however, our claim against HM 
Government for compensation for our valu- 
able Power Stations. —The Company and the 
Coal Board declined to accept the Determina- 
tion of Value of the District Valuation Board 
and have made formal application for a 
Review. We are therefore facing the last 
hurdle in these very protracted negotiations 
and at long last it seems likely that the matter 
will be settled before the end of the current 
trading year. 


THE COAL TRADE 


The most significant features of the coal 
position in this country are, firstly, the 
increased consumption and demand for coal 
and, secondly, the failure of the industry to 
produce it. 


REVIEW OF GROUP 


ACTIVITIES 


Although coal bunkering at home and 
abroad has fallen in volume to a mere frac- 
tion of prewar figures, there remains at the 
moment a considerable demand for British 
coal from overseas countries and old-estab- 
lished markets, which we are unfortunately 
unable to meet. Prices obtainable in -most 
of these markets are more than five times 
greater than prewar realisations. 


In the absence of current supplies of 
British coal, our foreign trade must progres- 
sively diminish and may be non-existent by 
the time Britain’s output is stepped up or a 
surplus becomes available for reasons of re- 
duced industrial demand at home. 


It is only fair to say, however, that coal 
consumption, despite the increase in the use 
of liquid fuel, is at a higher level today than 
ever before in the history of this country, and, 
notwithstanding the great increase in prices, 
there appears yet to be little economic attrac- 
tion in converting from solid to liquid fuel. 


What surprises me today is the slow pro- 
gress which has been made in this country 
in the more efficient use of solid fuel. It has 
been asserted with great confidence by com- 
bustion experts that a large percentage of our 
imported coal would become unnecessary if 
advice on modernisation were sought and 
adopted. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


STEPHENSON CLARKE, LTD., both in 
total turnover and earnings, has had another 
good year. Its fleet of 30 coastal colliers 
has been fully employed during the year and 
has been required to lift substantial quantities 
of imported coal from Continental ports. 


The results of ASSOCIATED COAL 
AND WHARF COMPANIES, LTD., in 
which Stephenson Clarke has a majority 
holding, are most satisfactory. 


A most useful investment of the Stephenson 
Clarke Group today is in the heating business 
known as WEATHERFOIL HEATING 
SYSTEMS, LTD., of which our Group holds 
practically the whole of the capital. The 
Weatherfoil heating system has proved most 
successful, and the Company is fully engaged 
for some time to come. 
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Another important Group Trading Com- 
pany is CORY BROTHERS AND CO., 
LTD., with its wide range of overseas depots 
and investments. Despite the loss of its 
collieries, this Company continues to produce 
good results and has proved to be a valuable 
acquisition. 


The Barry Oil Storage and Bunkering In- 
stallation had a record year, and the new Oil 
Depot at Ipswich is now in full working 
order. 


Cory Brothers’ mining and sawn timber 
business is expanding in Sweden, Finland and 
at home, and there appears to be no reason 
why this expansion should not be progressive 
and _ profitable. 


In the development of its trade in home- 
grown timber, Cory Brothers and Co. has 
recently acquired the well-known firm of 
J. R. GORDON AND CO. with saw mills 
and other properties in Cheshire. It is com- 
plementary to business we are already doing 
and offers opportunity for extension into 
other branches of this important and growing 
industry. 


CAMBRIAN WAGON AND ENGINE- 
ERING CO., LTD., has maintained its satis- 
factory record of earnings and profits. The 
output of new steel wagons during the last 
trading year was a record, and a very useful 
export trade is being maintained. 


POWELL DUFFRYN CARBON PRO- 
DUCTS, LTD., continues to produce heat- 
exchangers and related articles of equipment, 
all of which are now giving satisfaction to our 
clients. In the year under review there was 
also a marked improvement in the financial 
results, 


The Rhymney Engineering Company, Ltd., 
in which International Combustion (Holdings) 
Ltd., is our partner, is fully employed and 
output and profits increase year by year. 


POWELL DUFFRYN TECHNICAL 
SERVICES, LTD., is now being utilised 
to a greater extent than at any time in 
its short history. Last year I reported 
that this Company had been successful 
in securing an -important contract in 
Korea through UNKRA for the rehabilita- 
tion and development of the mines of Korea. 
Work under this contract is proceeding satis- 
factorily, and outputs are rising and are some- 
what ahead of target figures. 


Other engagements have been entered into 
by the Company in the Middle and Far East, 
and a reputation for a high standard of 
efficiency is being built up, which it is hoped 
will bring increasing work in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





NOTICES 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors have today declared an Interim 
118) on the Issued Capital of the Corporation at the rate of 9s. 6d. 
in the £. 


Dividend (No. 
per Unit of Stock, less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. 
im respect of the. year ending September 30, 1955, 
November 9, 1955, 


both dates inclusive, 


Registered Addres: 
10 Old Jewry, “Londen, 


E.C.2 


——— 20, 





Dividend (No. 36) 
per Unit of Stock, 
in respect of 
November 9, 


less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. 
the year ending September 30, 
1955, 


1955, 


Registered Address : 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


to all Stockholders on the Registers on September 23, 
the Transfer Books will be closed from September 24, 
for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 


1955. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors have today declared an Interim 
on the Issued Capital of the Company at the rate of 2s. 4d. 
in the £. This Dividend, which is 
to be payable on 
to all Stockholders on the Registers on September 23, 

rhe Transfer Books will be closed from September 24, 
oth dates inclusive, for the preparation 4 Dividend Lists. 
By Order of oe 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


related fields ; 


1955, to October 3, 1955. 


36 Gordon Square, 
The closing date 
October 3 31, 


1955. 
. MORGAN, Secretary 





i practical experience in Public Administration is desirable, 
of an interest in research and publications will be regarded 


obtained from the Secretary, 
London, W.C.1 
for the 


Applications ar invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 
Applicants should possess high academic qualifications in Government er closely 


and evidence 


as important. 
This Dividend, which is The salary scale is £A1,500 to £A1,750. 
to be payable on —_s after Further particulars and information as to the method of application may be 


Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 


receipt of applications, in London and Australia, is 


qualified Tutors Low 
Diplomas. G CE etc.. 


and after 
1955. 
1955. 


1955, to October 3, 


. MORGAN, Secretary. materials should 


Dept 





ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. 
Investors’ Chronicle, the best 
Iwo issues free from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court, London. 
Posts from Educ. Der Evening Classes in London. 
Details from Educ. Dept.. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. and other external London University Degrees; 
Civil Service ; 
Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subiects in whicr interested. to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Law Society; Bar; Accountancy: Banking: 


Secretarial ; 
General Certificate of Education etc. 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C.4. 


Weigh up prospects by reading the 
informed and _ widest 
E.C.2. 

All grades. From Oct. 3. 
Canning House, 2 Belgrave Square, 


read financial weekly 


S.W.1L. SLO 7186. 


‘ residence. 
omme m accountancy, 
c reial ; Hall (est. 


passed London 


The College, 
fees. 
free from Registrar, 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes ano sections in thermoplastic 
ask for a quotation from 
99. Lenham. Maidstone. 


ON’T you often wish you had a simple means ‘a keeping 
papers, letters, documents, receipts, etc., 
instantly available for immediate reference ? 
Home is the ideal device, simple, compact, durable ; 
and has been greatly reduced in price.—Send p.c 
SHAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HE BSc.(ECON.) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 

It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 

secretaryship, banking finance, commerce. 


1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations at reasons 


B.Sc.(Econ) (Final) exams. 
M.A., LL.D., | Director of Studies, Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


B.SC. (ECONOMICS) ‘LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


provides postal curtion for the above Degree (obtainable without residence), whicn is a 
valuable qualification tor executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 
or municipal posts 


founded 1887, is an 


Educational Trust Highly 
Prospectus of U.C.C 


Courses for London Degrees and 
oo Burlington House. a ambridge 


Marley Extrusions Limited 


Kent Harrietsham 381 


all your domestic 
in orderly form out of sight, yet always 
The new Automatic Secretary for the 
it is also an automatic reminder 
for descriptive leaflet AS39 to 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


public services. Wolsey 


le fees. More than !.000 Wolsey Hall Students have 


since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
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SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 

Scholarship- ar ffered for the followi.axz sessions : 

AMERICAN FOP .GN POLICY, January 8 to February 4, 1956. 
LITERATURE ~ ‘tea PUBLISHING IN AMERICAN SOCIETY, February 12 to 

March 10, 195 
THE AMERICAN ECC-NOMY, March 18 to April 14, 1956. 

Lectures ara Seminars at the post-graduate level. Admission is granted for 
evidence of ability and accomplishment. General age range 23 to 40. Special 
attentior given to those engaged ‘n public life, teaching, journalism and creative 
work. For further intormation and application forms, please write promptly to: 
Salzburg Seminar, 35 Portman Square, London, W.1. 


ACTORY PREMISES for disposal on exceptionally advantageous 
terms United Kingdom Development area. Ground floor area 
150,000 sq. ft., with 35 acres land for expansion, good water available 
up to 500,000 g.p.h.—Reply Holden Howard and Company, Chartered 
Accountants, 3 Abchurch Yard, London, E.C.4. 








ORE BUSINESS AWAITS YOUR EXECUTIVES if they have the use of a 
1955 selt-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by arrangement. No 
maintenance costs. Choice of over 200 cars and 12 different models. Also guaranteed 
repurchase scheme and Autopak self-drive package tours in G.B. and Europe. Ask 
your secretary to write for new brochure, giving full details—Autohall, Dept. 2, 
302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. Cables : Autohall, London. 
= RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.” Pitman Home Study for all Management 
and Secretarial Examinations; also Hospital Administration. Personal tuition. 
Details of courses from Pitman Correspondence College. 54 Pitman House, 


Godalming. Surrey a hor 
EXPORT 


This advertisem nt is directed primarily to those progressive companies who find it 
uneconomical to maintain their own travelling export representative. The advertiser, 
British, aged 35, has thurough personal experience, extensive knowledge of the major 
South American countries, and speaks French and Spanish fluently. At present termi- 
nating contract as sales upervisor of universally known durable and consumer goods in 
Peru; previously ‘ad six years’ export experience from the UK to_ world-wide 
markets for primung machinery, metals and chemicals Holds B.Com.(Hons.) 
(London), and is Associate Member of the Institute of Export and of the Institute 
of Linguists. In vicw of need to increase UK exports, he firmly believes it would 
be practicable and profitable for several companies to pool expenses of world-wide 
travel for shared experi-nced -xport representative with wife, on the basis of expenses, 
plus agreed commision on business introduced. Would be available New York and 
London at year’s end.—Please write Box 188 

BROAD.—B.A. Hons., London, 1953 27, single. German, French, Russian, 
Italian. Experience in export, sales, shipping, translation, journalism, teaching ; 
interest in economics, politics, arts. Knowledge 19 countries Western Europe, Middle 
East. Dwsiver, typist.—Box 227. 
OST ACCOUNTANT (33), who started at rock bottom and who is now in the 
four-figure bracket, seeks a progressive position in the region of £1,500 as a 
Controller/Cost Accountant/Consultant. Can offer an employer experience covering— 
Financial advice to all levels of management; the latest techniques of management 
accounting ; control of large cost, wages and stores offices employing the latest 
methods ; the installation and operation of a system of financial appraisal and costing 
for capital investment, plus initiative, drive and a capacity to get work done. Married, 
resident Scotland, but prepared to relocate.-—Box 224. 
ORE WORK WANTED by active man in early fifties. Present commitments do 
not fill capacity. Considerable and wide experience as top executive both in 
industry and public service. Good administrator and: organiser. Competent speaker 
and writer. Available in London.—Replies to Box 223. ’ 
CONOMIST (36), Graduate of a Brtish university, fluent Russian, good German, 
is anxious to ottain a nmermanent position with an industrial or commercial 
Organisation where his qualitt ations would be useful.—Box 218. 








os 





REE—following sale of own business—a pair of capable and trust- 
worthy hands with 20 years’ comprehensive experience at Managing 
Director's level. Executive position sought (London preferred) where 
responsibility and initiative are needed. Would assist busy Chairman. 
Unquestionable integrity. Harrow, Cambs. Travelled. Interview.—Box 225. 


UPERVISORY TRAINING SPECIALIST is considering return to Indugtry. He 
is now advising ove-seas 'sOvernment as expert representing International Labour 
office. Car be available New xear Highest qualifications, UK and USA. Scope and 
Support th. primary consideration Salary offered would also be a factor.—Box 213. 
F ALC.C.A., A.C.W.A., F.C.C.S. (38), wide accounting, secretarial and administrative 
eexperience, including Standard Costs Budgetary Control and Management 
Accounting technique. Five years’ management consultant ; five years’ senior executive 
posts. Seeks medium/large organisation requiring Chief Accountant or Commercial 
Manager. Present emoluments £1,800 plus, per annum.—Box 210. 
HARTERED SECRETARY, Hons. Graduate (34), seeks responsible Administrative/ 
Secretarial/ Accountancy post. Travelled, with sound knowledge languages.—Box 216. 





ANAGING DIRECTOR and Chairman—English—has spent most of business 
life in the Fast »nd ma: aged or controlled diversity of concerns. both manu- 
facturing and trading. Very varied experience. At present in active management 
and holding scor: of directo:sh‘ps, but at retiring age. Fit and healthy, would 
welcome position Ergland or abrvad limited period years. Could be very useful to 
large manufactire: »lanning expansion overseas.—Box 212. 
OMAN EXECUTIVE, age 34, B.Sc.(Econ.), experienced in trade association and 
committee work, research into industrial problems and preparation of concise 
reports, seeks responsible job.—Box 219. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT—CANADA 


_ Chartered Accountant, age 26-32, required for Commercial Accounting position in 
Canada. Excellent prospects. Commencing salary around $5,000 p.a., according to 
experience. Moving expenses paid.—Reply in confidence to Box 220. 


WORKS DIRECTOR 


ENFIELD CABLES LIMITED are seeking a WORKS DIRECTOR. 
with seat on Board, to take charge of the Company’s factories. Must 
be a professional engineer with experience in modern production tech- 
niques. Preference will be given to a man who has been engaged in the 
cable industry. This ts a top-level position and will carry a commensurate 
salary.—Write, giving full details, to J. E. Sunderland, Director and 
General Manager. Enfield Cables Limited, Brimsdown. Enfield. Middlesex. 


ODAK LIMITED, Kingsway, W.C.2, invites applications from male Ec@nomics 
graduates up to age 30, for a new post of Market Research Assistant in the 
Economics and Statistics Department. 

The work will concentrate initially on research into retail markets, but as the ranges 
of products manufactured is extensive, there are possibilities of other fields of work 
in the department 

Candidates should be familiar with the necessary statistical techniques, and though 
experience in similar work, including knowledge of retail panels, would be an advantage, 
it is not essential Starting salary by arrangement 
Letters may be addressed in confidence to the Personnel Manager. 


OTOR MANUFACTURING GROUP in Coventry offer a position 

or unique neres' ard scope to young man, aged 20-25 years, 
with ttuernt keowledge on ‘German and French.—Write to Box T.326, 
cio Streets ‘0 Old Brad Street. London. E.C.2. 


SSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY required for Chairman of large group of 
City Companies. Aged 20-25. Must be well educated, intelligent and technically 
competent. Five-day week. Progressive salary, bonus scheme and eventual member- 
ship of retirement benefit scheme.—Apply, with full details, to Box No. W 2334, 
Haddon’'s, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. , 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited from mathematicians for the position of NUMERICAL 
ANALYST ip the school of Physics. The work will be particularly concerned with 
the use of um automatic elect-onic computing machine, the SILLIAC. . 

Applicants preterably with a hieher degree, should be mathematically qualified to 
undertake original work in this field, but need not be already experienced in 
programming an au.omatic computer. The appointee will be trained in the art of 
Programming and wili be expected subsequently to conduct courses of lecturea on 
Programming techniques for undergraduates, research students and other interested 
persons. The appointee will also be expected to carry on research. 

The commencing salary will be within the range of £1,200-£1,750 (Australian) per 
annum, according to quaiificaiions and experience, with annual increments of £89 
(Australian). The salary will be subject to superannuation deductions. 

Applications (and any inquiries about the post), with details of qualifications, 
experience and publicauons, and giving the names of three referees, should reach 
the undersigried by October 28, 1955. Overseas candidates are required to forward 
a copy of the appiication to the Secretary of the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwezith, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, by the same date. 

M A TELFER, Registrar, University of Sydney, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


oan ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to prepare and conduct correspondence 
courses in the subject of Geography for external students proceeding to the BA 
degree. He will be required to undertake some internal teaching in addition to 
correspondence duties, and he will be encouraged to engage in research work. 

Commencing salary will be within the range £A1,200-£A1,750 per annum, according 
to qualifications, with annual increments of £A80. The salary is subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The successful applicant will be expected to tak: 
up duties as soon as can be arranged ‘after the date of appointment. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.!. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and London, is 
November 7, 1955. a 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


aati (WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND) 

Applications are invited for a LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

The salary will be £911 7s. Od. per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,061 7s. Od. The initial salary will be determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the appointee. (University salaries are at the present n.oment the 
subject of discussion between the University Grants Committee and the Government ) 
_An allowance is made towards travelling expenses; duties to be assumed on 
roeey 1, 1956, or at such other date as may be agreed upon by the Colleygs 

ouncil. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application may bs 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New Zealand and London, ts 
November 15, 1955. 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


(Principal: C. A dart, T.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., M.LC.E., M.i.Mech.E., F.R.LCS., 
A.M.LStruct.E.) 

Applications are invited for the following appointments: 

LECTURER ir SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS, for three-year course based on C.1$ 
syllabuses. Candidates s‘1ould be Chartered Secretaries or comparably qualified, 
preferably with teaching experience. Some lecturing in office management to 
accountants and local goverrment officers in training may also be required. 

LECTURER in ACCOUNTANCY. Candidates should be Chartered or Incor- 
porated or Certified and Corporate Accountants. Teaching experience at professional 
level desirable. 

LECTURER in ECONOMICS. Candidites should have good hons. degree; teacli- 
ing experience de irable. 

The Coll ge en-ourages research 

Salary scale, ‘scluding overseas pay: £750-£1,560. Initial salary according to 
experience. Posts are permanent and pensionable, but temporary appointments 
carrying gratuities aad slightly higher salaries might be made. Furnished houses 
provided at moderrce rental. Free Ist class passages, once each way for each tour 
of service, for persons appointed and wives: either passage allowance or maintenance 
allowance for up _to twe children under 18. Seven days’ leave for each month's 
resident service. Tours of service normally 10-18 months. 

Further information may be obtained from Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, to whom applications (six 
copies), giving detais of education. qualifications and experience and naming three 
referees, should be sent by October 17, 1955. 

















PROGRESSIVE GROUP, with widening overseas interests, requires an Assistant 

Company Secretary, with legal qualifications, for London Office. Applicants must 
have good experience of company and general secretarial practice and, preferably, 
some Knowledge and experience of accounting and taxation. Age not more than 
about 35. Commencing salary £1,600 to £1,750 per annum, according to qualifitations 
Contributory Pension Scheme.—Please write, giving details of training and experience, 
to Box T.288, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


AND J CLARK, LTD., GROUP OF COMPANIES, makers of Clark's Shoes, 
e Street, Somerset, 5,000 employees, seek Secretary and Chief Accountant. Salary 
£2,500 to £3,000. Top hat pension scheme. Chartered Accountant and University 
Graduate in early thirties, who would be later capable of establishing and filling the 
position of Comptroller of the Group.—Apply Binder, Hamlyn and Co., 121 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, with headquarters in Sheffield, invites 
applications for a Senior Executive post. Duties will comprise the management 
of certain functional departments already staffed, and the development of new areas 
of the Association’s activities, and will involve high level contact with Industry and 
with Government Departments. Starting salary £1,000-£1,200 per annum, but more 
will be paid if experience and qualifications are exceptional. The post is superannuable 
—Applications to Box 211. 


HARMACEUTICAL MARKETING MANAGER.—Marketing Manager required 
by Genatosan Limited, a member of the Fison Group. Applicants should have 
had marketing experience in either an advertising agg¢ncy or in an industry distributing 
consumer goods, and should preferably be under 35 and have a degree. A fertile 
mind and a_ progressive outlook, however, are the prime qualifications required 
Conditions of service are excellent, and a salary commensurate with the job and 
individual will be paid.—Write, giving full particulars of age, education and 
experience, to The Personnel Officer, Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough. Please quote 
Reference PMM. 


ANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY.—Arising from growing commitments to 

industry and commerce, a leading firm of Management Consultants has one or 
two vacancies for Senior Consultants. The nature of the work calls for the background 
and experience that would enable a successful applicant to work co-operatively at 
director and senior executive .evels in all types and sizes of client firms ; it demands 
the academic and practical qualifications that are involved in modern management 
practice ; it can only be undertaken by men with proven success in an executive 
capacity. Applications will only be entertained when adequate evidence of meeting 
the above conditions is shown.—Applicants, preferably in or near the 35/45 axe 
group, are invited to write, giving full details, including salary history, to Box 269, 
R. Anderson and Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


N EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT is required for a well-established 

and prosperous industrial company. Applicants must have had charge 
of the secretarial, financial and costing sides of a manufacturing business 
A starting salary up to £1,500, according to qualifications and experience, 
is offered, and excellent prospects. Applications, which will be treated in 
Strict confidence, should state age and give full details of education, 
te previous appointments, including salaries.—Please send to 

ox 209. 


ETROLEUM CONSULTANT invites applications from young graduates (male or 
female) with a degree in Economics, Mathematics or Physics, for post as 
Research Assistant in his London office. Experience is not necessary, but knowledge of 
Italian or French an advantage. The job will involve initially simple statistical work 
and economic studies. Salary according to age and qualifications.—Write Box 214 
ERSONAL ASSISTANT to Managing Director of large West African Mining 
Company required. Work in London with periodic short visits to Africa. Must 
be of good education. Some commercial experience and proved organising abilily 
desirable. Good salary, according to age and experience. Contributory pension 
—* etc. Age 30-40.—Write, with full particulars, to Box SE/68, c/o 95 Bighopsuate, 








Other Notices appear on page 1077. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


Applications are invited from Graduates in Economic History, Economics or History 
for a Research Assistantship recently established for one year in the first instance by 
the Queen’s University of Belfast in association with the Public Record Office of 
Northern Ireland. The Research Assistant's duties will begin on October 15, 1955, 
and will be concerned with the compiling of a Register of Business and other 
Economic Records to.be found in Belfast and the surrounding area. The salary will 
be at least £400, higher rates depending on qualifications and experience. Applications. 
including the names of not more than three referees, should be made by September 30, 
1955, to the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF. DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

The Council of King’s College invite applications for the post of Staff Tutor im 
the Department of Extra-Mural Studies. : 

Applicants should have’ a eood honours degree in Economics and an interest in 
trade union studies and industrial relations. ‘ ; 

The commencing salary will be determined at an appropriate point on the 
Lecturers’ scale (£650 x £50—£1,350) in accordance with the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful epplicant. Family allowance and F.S.S.U_ benefits. ? 

Further particuiars and forms of application may be obtained from the Director 
of Extra-Mural Studies, Joseph Cowen House, Barras Bridge, Newcastle upon_ Tyne, 1, 

G. R HANSON, Registrar of King’s College. 


ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS ; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for pensionable appointments. Applications 
may be accepted up to December 31, 1955, but early application is advised, as an 
earlier closing date may be announced. Interview Boards will sit at frequent intervals. 
The Scientific posts cover a wide range of scientific research and development in 
most of the major fields of fundamental and applied science. In biological subjects 
the number of vacancies is small. Individual vacancies exist for candidates who havé 
special ae of, or who are interested in palacobotany, and recent and pleistocene 
mammals, 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree, with first- or second-class 
honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including engineering) or in Mathematics, 
or an equivalent qualification ; or possess high professional attainments, Candidates 
for Senior Scientific Officer posts must, in addition, have had at least three years’ 
post-graduate or other approved experience. 

Candidates taking their degrees in 1955 may apply before the result of their degree 
examination is known. : ; 

Age Limits : Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but specially suitable 
candidates under 26 may be admitted ; for Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 during 
1955 (up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class). Salary 
(London) Senior Scientific Officers : (men) £1,070—£1,245 ; (women) £933—£1,137. 
Scientific Officers : (men) £513—£925 ; (women) £513—£835. Women’s scales subject 
to improvement under equal pay scheme. Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old 


Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. S$.53/55 for Senior Scientific Officers and 
§.52/55 for Scientific Officers. 


7 PAPER GROUP offers interesting work with good prospects to young 
male graduates, age 23-26, on the Commercial side of the business. Previous 
experience in commerce not essential. Comprehensive training will be given to fit 
candidates for responsible posts.—Apply in writing to the Personnel Manager, Albert E. 
Reed and Company, Limited, Aylesford Paper Mills, Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent. 











CCOUNTANTS Chartered and Incorporated) interested in manage- 

ment ccounting in industry and in the design of computer- 
controlled data processing, required for installation work in UK and 
abroai after training. Good four-figure starting salary and excellent 
prospects. Pension. scheme. Age 28-40, preferably with industrial 
experience —Write, stating age, qualifications, interests, experience and 
present sa ary, to Rehson, Morrow and Company, 59 New Cavendish 
Street Loncon, W.1. 


INGAPORE.—Cuhartered Accountants have vacancies for qualified Accountants as 

Senior Assistants. Scope for men of initiative and prospects of partnership to 

the right’ man. Three-year contracts, first class passage paid man and wife. _Inter- 
view in London.—Wrne to Box T.320, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


ARKET RESEARCH.—A large West End Advertising Agency, is looking for an 

Honours Graduate (Male) in Economics and Statistics to join its Market 
Research Department. Applicants should have some previous practical experience in 
this field, while wider experience in the world of commerce will be an advantage. 
The position calls for initiative and personality, is pensionable and offers opportunities 
for the future.—Apply, with full details, to’ Box 228. 





NGINEERING GROUP, with Headquarters in East London area, 

invite applications from RETIRED ACCOUNTANTS (Qualified), 
with Industrial © »sting or Works Accounting experience, on a full-time 
or a part-time basis. Salary on scale of £750 to £1,100 per annum, 
according. to experience and hours worked.—Please reply to Box 217. 








ITY CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS with extensive and varied practice have 

vacancies fo: Unquasified Avuiit Clerks with some years’ experience in the 
Profession. Commencing salaries from £500 per annum upwards, commensurate with 
one pension «heme.—Write Box JT 15, c/o Streets. 110 Old Broad Street, 


APELICATIONS are invited from Chartered or Incorporated Accountants, aged 30 
to 40, for the post of Deputy Chief Accountant with a Public Company within 
0 miles of London, having a number of Subsidiary Companies and Branches 
overseas. Experience of group organisation accounts, budgeting, costing and taxa- 
lion, a flair for commerce and a capacity for a ready appreciation of financial matters 
connected with overseas business are required. Salary from £1,500, but commensurate 
with the qualifications and experience of the applicant.—Reply to Box 221. 


PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for a post offering exceptional opportunities in the 

field of production with a modern expanding company engaged in the manufac- 
ture of fine chemicals and pharmaceuticals in the north of England. A good honours 
degree in science or technology is required, along with some years’ production 
experience and management in a similar or allied field. Applicants should be about 
30 years of age and capable of assuming responsibility and growing within the 
organisation. Please write in confidence, stating full details of qualifications and 
experience, Existing employees have been notified of this vacancy.—Box 181. 


HILIPS - ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED have vacancies for TWO 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATES as STATISTICAL ADVISERS at their factories 
at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, and Croydon, Surrey. The work calls for the application 
of statistical methods to industrial problems mainly in the field of quality control, 
for which initial training would be given at the Head Office in Central London. 
Candidates should be graduates in Mathematics, Statistics, Science, Engineering or 
Arts (provided a sound mathematical ability). Industrial experience is desirable but 
not essential. Age between 24 and 30 approximately. Starting salary according to 


aze and experience. Pension Scheme. Five-day week.—Applications should be sent 
nh writing to the Chief Personnel Officer, PHILIPS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, marked S/1. 


vs NATIONAL FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 24 Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin, have 
4 vacancy for an Economist. An honours degree in Economics is necessary; 
a kr ledge of agriculture and of Irish conditions is desirable. Salary according to 
lions, starting at not less than £800 p.a.. with further prospects for a suitable 


ite 











ig ESTMENT RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF STOCKBROKERS has vacancy for 


a OU nan wishing to make_ successful Stock Exchange career. Some relevant 
experience required.—Write Box 222. 








Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. 

East Africa: £5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 

Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 


t Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRESS, LTD., Portugal 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Iran: £6 
Iraq: £6 
Israel: £6 
Japan: £9 





< 
Postage on 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon: £6 


Malaya : £6.15s. 


ingsway, . .C.2. vy 
this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—-Saturday, September 24, 1955. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) , 
Applications are invited for the post of Junior Research Assistant in the Economics 
Research Division, The salary scale is £375 x £25—£450. Starting salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Applications should be received by the Secretary, 
Economics Research Division, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, W.C.2, not later than October 3rd. 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS CIVIL SERVICE 


Applications are invited for the following post :-— P 

A vacancy exists for an Economic Officer in the Trade and Industry Division, 
Department of Economic Co-ordination, East Africa High Commission. Candidates, 
preferably between 25 and 40 years of age, should have experience in marketing, 
export/import ‘control, exchange control and procedure, industrial development and 
general commercial practice. A university degree, not necessarily in Economics, or 
experience of such subjects in a Government Department are desirable. The appoint- 
ment is pensionable in the salary scale £1,116 to £1,620 per annum (male) or £1,044 
to £1,620 per annum (female). A temporary cost of living allowance, at present 
at the rate of 10 per cent of salary, is also payable. Income tax is at local rates. 
Free passages are provided on appointment and leave for the officer, his wife and 
= up to a cost of three adult passages. Liberal home leave is allowed on full 
salary. = 

Apply in writing to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 


Street, London. S.W.1, giving briefly age, qualifications and experience. Mention the 
reference number (BCD 195/430/02). 
































ENIOR EXECUTIVE required by leading company in motor vehicle 

manufacture to take over responsibility for buying and supply func- 
tion. Wide experience (preferably but not necessarily in motor industry), 
with ability in negotiating contracts, scheduling materials, material 
control and management of staff, essential. The appointment, which will 
carry a salary of not less than £2,000 p.a. (with superannuation fund), 
calls for a first-class man capable of acting on own initiative and there 
are excellent prospects for advancement. Applications will be treated 
in the strictest confidence.—Write with full particulars to Box 193. 























DUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER required by the Steel Company of 
Wales Limited (Steel Division), Port Talbot. 

The successtul candidate will be the head of the Education and Training Depart- 
ment in the Steel Division where there are at present 11,500 employees and where 
the largest integrated steel plant in Europe is still being expanded. 

The Education and Training Officer will be responsible for running a wide variety 
of training schemes for juvenile and adult operatives, craftsmen and foremen. Much 
new development work is required in these fields but the candidate will also have 
an exceptional opportunity of developing management training within the plant. 
Initiative and constructive administrative ability will thus be paramount considerations 
in selection although a knowledge of engineering and/or of technical education will 
be an advantage. 

4 — will be in accordance with age and qualifications and the wide responsibilities 
involved. 

Candidates should write for an official application form to: The Personnel Super- 


intendent, The Steel Company of Wales Limited (Steel Division), Abbey Works. 
Port Talbot, Glam. 





LEADING firm of Electro-Medical Equipment Supplicrs intends to appoint a 

General Manager in the near future and invites applications from men with 
proven ability in a like capacity, with particular reference to administration, marketing 
and planning. Some technical background is desirable and knowledge of home and 
overseas markets for medical equipment will be an advantage, particularly when 
accompanied by a background of product development activity and top-level negotiating 
ability. Applications will only be considered when the above conditions are satisfied 
and when full details are given of age, education and qualifications, posts held and 
salaries.—Letters should be sent in strict confidence to Box 278, R. Anderson and 
Company, 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, 


TTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for young man to join well-known firm 

of Industrial Coasuitants. Applicants should possess good technical 
qualifications and have been well trained in Time and Motion Study and 
had practica: cx. * ‘ence.—Apply in strict confidence to John W. Hendry 
and Jt I -aited, 243 Elgin Avenue. Maida Vale, W.9. 


RWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LTD., Management Consultants, 29 Hertford 
é Street, W.1. invite applications for additional staff in their marketing and selling 
ivision. 
The normal age bracket will be 30/38 although candidates of outstanding ability 
and experience may be considered at an earlier age. 
Applicants must satisfy the following requirements: 
1. Recognised qualification in accountancy, economics or commerce. ; 
2. Several years’ responsible executive experience in sales, marketing or 
merchandising management. 
3. Breadth of outlook and active interest in contemporary affairs. 
Successful candidates will be trained in general management consultancy at the 
company’s training centre. These appointments offer remunerative and interesting 
careers both in the United Kingdom and overscas. 
Please apply. in confidence. to the company. quoting reference MS/1148/4, on the 
envelope. 


RODUCTION MANAGEMENT.—A management vacancy has arisen in the Pro- 

duction Planning Department. Chiswick Products Limited, Burlington’ Lane, 
London, W.4., manufacturers of Cherry Blossom and Mansion Polishes, etc. Within 
eighteen months of app: intment the successful applicant will be expected to assume 
full responsibility unier the +ead of Department, for material control, scheduling 
and progress, incluuif®y tin box and care box manufacture. The work is of a 
varied nature. culling for a high degree of initiative. Age 25-35 years. Good 
shop floor production expe-ience, with progress or stock control experience, would 
be an advartage.—Apply Personnel Department for full details and application form. 


WELL-FSTABLISHED INDUSTRIAL COMPANY requires a Char- 

terea Accoun +ni with Costing experience, age 30 to 35 years. The 
post calls for strong personaity and drive. A salary of up to £2,000 per 
annuin is off: ed. bu ine successful applicant is expected to progress 
well bevond that within five or six years.—Full particulars of qualifications 
and *xperieme should be sent in confidence to Box 215. 


EADING firm of Lendon Chartered Accountants requires qualified men as Senior 

Assistsnts. Salaries in accordance with experience; minimum salary for newly 

qualified men £700 per annum. Good prospects for men with initiative and drive.— 
Write in confidence to Box C.P.15, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 





New Zealand : £9 (sterling 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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At the Unilever Annual General Meeting Lord Heyworth, Chairman, 
gave these figures on Handling... ‘‘ The new methods of handling* 
are equally effective in other sectors of our business. In one 
factory where output has been increasing we have been able to 
halve the number of man-hours involved in handling, increase 
wages (because of the re-valuation of jobs) and reduce handling 
costs from 7s. 8d. a ton to 3s. 6d. The annual saving amounts to 
£20,000 compared with a capital outlay on fork lift trucks 
and pallets of £24,000. A different example of the value of 
these mechanical methods is shown at another of our factories 
where a large increase in production has been achieved on a 


very restricted site. By extending the facilities for handling 


without extending the site we have been able to expand output 


fiom 149,000 tons a year to 490,000 tons.” 


* Fork lift trucks and pallets. 


The prescription for prosperity 1s the 


FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Coventry Climax Engines Limited (Dept. E), Coventry, England. 
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Cotton going west 
Cattle coming east 
Negroes going north 
Yankees coming south 
Money coming in 
All going to town 
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GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 


AREA UNDER DEVELOPMENT 
Louisiana Story 
Unmixed Farming? 


TVA Comes of Age 


MONEY COMING IN 


More to Spend 
More to Lend 


George and Georgia 
Going With the Wind 


DIXIE REJOINS THE UNITED STATES 





DIXIE TODAY 


THE ECONOMIST, ‘SEPTEMBER 24, 1955 


Go South, Young Man 


ROM the nation’s number one problem to America’s 
new frontier: that is the measure of the change in 
the southern United States in the past twenty-five years. 
Emerging during the nineteen-thirties from the bitter isola- 
tion into which it withdrew resentfully in 1865, after the 
Civil War, the old Confederacy has gone through a century 
of progress in a generation. Driven by its own poverty, 
the South has accepted the second industrial revolution and 
is sharing the growth which that revolution is bringing to 
the rest of the country. Today Dixie is moving into the 
place to which. it is entitled by its abundance of labour, 
fuel and water, its convenient geographical situation and 
its favourable climate ; nowhere in the United States is 
a better or more varied combination of these economic 
advantages to be found and nowhere in the United States 
is there more confidence in the future. 
For the purpose of 
this survey the South is 
defined as the eleven 
south-eastern states— 
Louisiana, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Virginia. In 1930 
this region, which is in 
land acreage about a 
sixth of the United 
States, had all the 
characteristics of what 
is now defined as an 
underdeveloped area: 
a low standard of liv- 
ing, a high birth rate, 
racial prejudices, an 
unskilled, under- 
employed labour force, 
an - agricultural econ- 
omy depending on a 
few cash crops for ex- 
port—cotton, tobacco 
and rice—rather than 
on a variety for domestic consumption, an exhausted soil, 
little industrial development, a reliance on imported capital 
and managerial ability, and a distrust of outside interference. 
Nevertheless, of course, the area was only backward 
when compared with the rest of the United States; it 
was even then far more advanced than the genuinely under- 
developed areas of the world. It had another advantage’ 
over them: it was an integral part of the United States, 
with no political barriers to prevent capital coming in or 
goods and people going out. The surplus population of 
the South has in fact been seeking new opportunities in the 
fertile lands of the West and the industries of the North 
ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
particular the South has in recent years been exporting its 
Negroes and thus easing its racial tensions. ES 
Today living standards in the South are improving fas 
and sharing the spectacular rise in the rest of the country. 
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Today a more diverse and more mechanised agriculture is 
meeting the growing demands of a richer people for food 
and fibre and, at the same time, freeing labour for the 
factories which have sprung up all over the region. As 
new jobs are offered, the working people, whether white or 
coloured, are acquiring new skills. There-has been a much- 
needed improvement and expansion in educational facilities, 
both in the ordinary schools and, even more important, in 
technical and other colleges. The ambitious Southerner 
who wants to enter a profession, to be an engineer or a 
scientist, does not now have to go north for his training, or 
to stay there for his career. The economy no longer turns 
on agriculture but on industry ; life no longer centres round 
the farm but round the town. Between 1940 and 1950, the 
number of farm workers decreased by 25 per cent; in 
several states the increase in the number of people employed 

iy in trade was over 65 
per cent. The South 
is still more dependent 
upon agriculture than 
is the country as a 
{ whole but, as appears 
MS throughout this supple- 
ment, its resemblance 
to the rest of the 
United States, in this 
and other ways, is 
steadily becoming 
closer. And the change 
has so far been 
achieved with~few of 
the more obvious 
stresses that usually 
accompany the devel- 
opment of backward 
areas. 

This transformation, 
which is affecting the 
political and social atti- 
tudes of the southern 
people almost as notice- 
ably as it is their 
economic _ condition, 
began with President Roosevelt’s New Deal. Then the 
federal government poured both expert advice and the 
taxpayer’s money into the South, providing a domestic 
preview of the Point Four programme for underdeveloped 
areas overseas which President Truman launched sixteen 
years later. Since the New Deal’s chief. remedy for the 
depression of the nineteen-thirties was to raise the country’s 
purchasing power, its enterprises had special relevance in 
the South. 

Even so, the government spending which brought the 
real economic break-through did not come until the war. 
Then money flowed into the region on a scale not yet con- 
templated by any international programme of investment 
and technical assistance for backward areas. It came in two 
streams: pay, allowances and pensions for servicemen and 
their dependents ; and capital expenditure on military bases 
and defence plants. On top of this spending came the war- 
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time demand for the food and raw materials which were the 
principal products of the South. By the time the defence 
expansion was over, the region had reached that level of 
prosperity where it generated its own growth. 

It was mentally prepared for growth as well. Long before 
the war the new ease of communication, the automobile and 
the wireless, had made Southerners realise that they were 
part of a nation, that it was time to forget the Civil War. 
And the servicemen who returned from the fighting saw this 
even more clearly ; they had no desire to sink once more 
into isolation or poverty. Furthermore some of those from 
the North who had gone South during the war stayed or 
came back to exploit its potentialities. 

For by 1945 the South had become a market worth 
developing ; the people who had had nothing ten years 
before could now pay for almost anything. In particular 
those who had come to town from the farms wanted 
cinemas, supermarkets and doctors as well as high-heeled 
shoes, business suits and, of course, the automobiles which, 
in their turn, demand petrol pumps. Partly because of these 
new needs and partly because of its importance as a tourist 
resort, the postwar growth of the South has been concen- 
trated even more in the trade and service industries than it 
has in manufacturing. 


Nevertheless the new demand for consumer goods has 
made it worth while for companies which used to send their 
products into the region from their northern factories to set 
up branch plants—automobile assembly lines, for example— 
in the South and for Southerners themselves to start new 
undertakings. Moreover, the centres of economic activity in 
the United-States are moving west, and the South is not 
only expanding itself but is as near, or nearer, to these 
other expanding markets as the old industrial areas. 

There are many other reasons why industrialists from 
the overcrowded North turn to the South when they plan 
to expand—as they have been planning almost without a 
break for the last fifteen years. One is the availability of 
electricity and even more of water, scarce almost everywhere 
else in the United States and essential to many of the new 
industrial processes. Another is that southern communities, 
or at least some of them, welcome, and do all that they can 
to help, new enterprises ; the “Chamber of Commerce ” 
mentality came to the South late, but grew fast there. 

* Yet another reason why industry comes south, but one of 

which the significance is often exaggerated, is that wage 
rates are lower than in the North, although only in some 
industries and m some places, and trade unions are less 
strong. More important is the quantity of labour 
available and its greater flexibility. Men who 
have never been in a factory before have no 
precedents to follow and are less suspicious of 
new machinery than are established industrial 
workers. Furthermore, the semi-tropical southern 
climate permits inexpensive types of construction ; 
plants can even sometimes be built without walls. 
It means too that company executives can play 
golf all the year round. ; 

The picture is, naturally, not uniform all over 
the region ; the colours are brightest in Louisiana, 
gloomiest in Mississippi, where the average 
annual income in 1953 was only $834 a head, by 
far the lowest in the United States, and half the 
inhabitants still live on farms. The comparative 
growth of manufacturing in North Carolina has 
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been less than elsewhere, because industrialisation - was 
already fairly well advanced in the state ; in Alabama, a 
second round of development is being imposed on Birming- 
ham’s long-established steel industry. Bourbon whiskey 
and racehorses are still Kentucky’s specialities. Florida’s 
major and increasingly profitable activity is still the pro- 
vision of a winter playground for old people. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do the variations in the region show 
themselves more clearly than in the different approaches 
to the Negro. Where prosperity is bursting out all over, 
people are too busy to worry very much about whether the 
two races are being kept separate ; in any case, nowadays 
the Negro’s purchasing power is so important that it is 
bad business to offend him. But in places like Mississippi, 
which is trying to lift itself by its bootstraps and where 
the proportion of Negroes to whites, nearly 50 per cent, is 
greater than in any other state, the old fears still prevail. 


The unity of the South has always been emotional rather 
than economic or geographic and was bound to disintegrate 
as soon as the past ceased to absorb the region’s interest. 
Indeed, Dixie long ago began to break away at the edges. 
Maryland may still be regarded as southern, and perhaps 
Texas, although its economic orientation has for some 
time been towards the West and the North ; but few people 
today would think of Delaware, West Virginia or Missouri 
as southern. Yet all of these were below the Mason-Dixon 
line, the traditional boundary between North and South. 
From now on the differences in the region are likely to 
become more marked than the resemblances, as the various 
states digest their progress—something which few of them 
have yet done—and as permanent changes in living habits 
and political outlooks emerge from the present ferment of 
economic growth. 


The question now is whether the growth will go on. 
The South has escaped from its hated colonial status, but 
will it ever catch up with the rest of the country ? Already 
the pace has slowed and it is likely to slow still more if the 
cold war continues to thaw. For the South has again had 
more than its share of benefit from the defence programme 
which began after the Korean outbreak and from the 
government’s heavy expenditure on atomic energy develop- 
ment. Almost everywhere in this survey suggestions will 
be found that in Dixie today the time has come for stock- 
taking. There are those who doubt whether Southerners 
are temperamentally suited to go on booming for ever. 
Their climate is not stimulating ; the whites among them 
are of purer British stock than is found anywhere else in 
the United States and; like the British, they tend 
at a certain point to prefer fishing to overtime 
pay; nor is the average Negro particularly 
energetic. — 

As the South becomes increasingly like the 
rest of the United States, it becomes increasingly 
vulnerable to depression ; an agricultural economy 
may not be wealthy, but in the long run it is 
likely to be more stable than an economy based 
on trade and industry. Meanwhile, however, the 
South’s own bounding self-assurance is matched 
by the confidence of most Americans in-its future. 
Always looking for another frontier to develop, 
at midcentury they think they have found one in 
Dixie. Horace Greeley has turned in his grave ; 
** Go west, young man,” was his Yankee advice a 
century ago ; today the slogan is “ go south.” 


DIXIE TODAY 
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Area Under Development 


FROM SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


Louisiana Story 


Twenty-five years ago no southern state was more back- 
ward than Louisiana; today no southern state is more 
buoyant. Louisiana’s oil makes it a special and exaggerated 
case ; nevertheless here as nowhere else are to be found, 
in an exceptionally concentrated form which makes them 
easier to examine, both the basic elements in the South’s 
development and the uncertainties which may hamper it 
in the future. 


HAT was once a cotton patch near Baton Rouge, 
the capital city of Louisiana, is now the site of the 
largest oil refinery in America. On the bayous and cypress 
swamps bordering the Mississippi River now stands an 
industrial complex of oil and chemical enterprises, paper 
mills and aluminium plants, synthetic rubber and fertiliser 
factories. Stately southern mansions in spacious grounds 
still shrouded in Spanish moss have modern assembly 
lines as conspicuously incongruous neighbours. Sleepy 
southern towns, no longer dependent for their prosperity 
solely on the whims of cotton prices, have been suddenly 
transformed into thriving industrial centres. Even the 
ubiquitous moss itself has now been given an economic 
role by the increasing demand for packing materials and 
furniture stuffing. : 

This new industrial ‘society in Louisiana is based on 
petroleum and natural gas, which are found in almost every 
part of the state. The annual output of crude oil in 
Louisiana has increased nearly four times, and the output 
of natural gas more than five times, in the last fifteen years ; 
the state now provides nearly 11 per cent of the country’s 
entire crude oil production and 16 per cent of its natural 
gas, and has rich reserves, especially out to sea on the 
continental shelf. 

From these roots, which, in many cases, provide raw 
materials as well as fuel, rises an integrated structure of 
oil refining and petrochemical facilities. Supported by the 
availability of cheap electricity and water trans- 
port, and of abundant water for cooling and 
industrial processing, these in turn branch out 
into plants making a wide variety of inter- 
mediate and finished products, ranging from 
synthetic rubber and carbon black to plastics 
and protective coatings, from detergents to 
the ammonia and other fertilisers, the insecti- 


has the entire Mississippi Valley as its hinterland, and 
provides a natural outlet to the growing South American 
market. Ready access to deep water transport has brought 
many new industries to Louisiana, and facilitated the 
development of one of the state’s most important traditional 
products—sulphur. Aluminium plants have come there 
because of their dependence on seaborne supplies of bauxite 
ore. Such considerations will be of growing importance 
as American industry comes to rely increasingly on imported 
raw materials. 

Many of Louisiana’s key industries, especially those 
concerned with chemicals, are the fortunate “ growth 
industries ” which are expanding at a much faster rate than 
is the national economy as a whole. Their products, with 
few exceptions, are those for which there seems sure to be 
a consistently high consumer demand; moreover, many 
southern plants have lower costs than their northern 
affiliates and competitors and are therefore unlikely to be as 
vulnerable to cyclical fluctuations in demand. Again, 
these are the industries which can be relied upon to give 
a strong scientific and technological stimulus to the entire 
regional economy, by encouraging the development of 
completely new products. 


* 


Nevertheless, it is questionable whether Louisiana’s 
present concentration on petroleum-chemicals and allied 
industries is altogether healthy. In the first place, the 
complete dependence of so many activities in the state on 
abundant cheap natural gas may eventually be a source of 
weakness. There is no danger of the reserves of natural gas 
running out, but southern manufacturers will have to pay 
more for their supplies as demand rises in other parts 
of the country for the gas that comes almost entirely from 
the South and Southwest. Industries such as carbon black, 
which make notoriously inefficient use of natural gas, will 
find their competitive advantages reduced. 

Secondly, the expanding industries are those in which 
productivity is high, while the industries which are declining 
in relative importance within the state, such as textiles, 

lumber and food processing, are of the types 
which employ, comparatively, more labour. A 
backward area, anxious to industrialise and 
raise its standard of living as quickly as pos- 
sible, clearly benefits in the long run if its 


development is concentrated in industries with 


advanced technology and high levels of 


investment and productivity, offering their 
employees opportunities of acquiring both 


[SI 


cides and food preservatives so essential to 
southern agriculture. From the plants on the 


Gulf Coast also come the raw materials for 
the new synthetic fibres now being made in 
other parts of the South. And a plentiful 
supply of chemicals, added to the fortunate 
combination of timber, electricity and water 
resources, ensures the continued growth of the 
state’s pulp and paper industry. 

The thriving Louisiana port of New Orleans 


technical training and above-average wages. 
Meanwhile, the growth in manufacturing 
employment is falling behind the growth in 
manufacturing output and the immediate 
problem of finding work for those displaced 
from the farms by machines is not solved by 
new factories requiring only a relatively small 
number of skilled technicians. And although 
the white farm labourer may, if he moves to 
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the city, be able to acquire the new industrial skills, the 
same opportunity is not always open to the Negro. 


Thirdly, not only has three-quarters of the capital invest- 
ment made during the last two years in Louisiana’s 
manufacturing industry been in petroleum and chemical 
concerns, but it has also been confined to four of the 64 
parishes (or counties). This geographical concentration, 
mainly along the Gulf Coast, is already providing, through 
the growth of ancillary industries and services, the valuable 
exterior economies associated with a maturing industrial 


region without the costly congestion found in northern . 


industrial cities. But although there has been substantial 
migration from the southern countryside to the towns, farm 
workers are often reluctant to move. And although agri- 
cultural earnings have risen, uneven development may widen 
the existing disparity between rural and urban incomes. 
What is needed is some dispersal of industry to the smaller 
towns in rural areas far from the main cities. Needed also 
to balance the industrial structure of Louisiana are more of 
the smaller, less complex factories, such as the textile, foot- 
wear, clothing and food processing plants which provid2 
ready employment for untrained farm labour in other 
southern states. 


Recognising this need for industrial diversification, both 
the state government and local authorities are attempting 
to attract new firms by offering 5 
to remit taxes, or by leasing 
factory space and providing 
other services on exceptionally 
favourable terms. But these 
financial inducements are not 
universally popular, even in 
the South, and are roundly 
condemned by northern towns 
as “industrial pirating.” Too 
great an obligation to a 
local community sometimes 
gives the incoming company 
a “mother-in-law problem ” 
which offsets the initial financial advantage. 


And firms 
which have been persuaded, by what amounts to a subsidy, 
to choose an uneconomic location are unlikely to contribute 
to a healthy industrial growth. Also suspect is the lure of 
lower wage rates and non-union labour which the South 


offers. For the competitive advantages are based on an 
evanescent differential between wages in the North and 
South and can hardly last indefinitely. And although the 
“ congenial labour attitude” on which many southern com- 
munities pride themselves may persist, the redoubled drive 
for unionisation promised by the newly-reunited national 
labour organisation must have some effect on southern 
workers. 


There is, fortunately, a strong corrective influence at 
work to counteract this industrial and geographic over- 
concentration. For, although the attraction of Louisiana’s 
natural resources is as powerful as ever, the greatest single 
factor influencing industrial location in the state—as it is 
throughout the South—is the rapidly growing southern 
market itself. New factories are coming in to make a wide 
range of consumer goods to satisfy the rising purchasing 
power of southern consumers, and to supply the machinery 
and equipment needed by the new industries. At the same 
time they should bring Louisiana’s industrial structure into 
balance. 
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Unmixed Farming ? 


Perhaps the closest parallel between the South and 
underdeveloped areas elsewhere is in agriculture ; here, too, 
the South has made some of its greatest progress since 
1930, with machinery releasing human labour, with food 
crops and livestock replacing cotton, with improved farming 
practices restoring fertility to the soil, and with the share- 
cropping system giving way to orthodox forms of land 
tenure. But some long second steps towards putting the 
South on a sound agricultural basis are needed. 


HE “one-crop complex” of the past still haunts 
southern agriculture today ; the concept of general 
mixed farming has not taken root in the region. The agri- 
cultural pattern of the South has admittedly become more 
diversified over the last decade, but even so it is only a 
patchwork of dissimilar farms ; a new beef cattle farm has 
appeared next to the old cotton farm, but the two kinds of 
husbandry are seldom intermingled. 


As a result valuable by-products are wasted. Manure is 
discarded on dairy farms, on poultry farms, and even—sad 
to relate—on University experimental farms, yet southern 
farmers bought almost ten 
million tons of chemical fertilisers 
in 1953, over half the amount 
used in the whole country. 
Similarly, many farmers purchase 
feeding stuffs for their stock while 
winter grain in neighbouring 
fields remains ungrazed ; grazing 
and manuring would improve 
grain yields and also save money. 
And it is well known that, by 
exporting cottonseed cake to feed 
cattle abroad, southern farmers 
have transferred the fertility of 
their plantations to British pastures. 

In large measure the one-crop complex of the rural South 
comes from the conservatism of small farmers trying to eke 
a livelihood out of submarginal farms which provide neither 
an acceptable standard of living nor a capital surplus to 
invest in farm improvements. In 1949 less than a third of 
all commercial farms in the South reported cash sales of as 
much as $2,500, and only a tenth had sales of $5,000 or 
more. Politically the region is in a vicious circle. The poor 
and uneducated rural voters are the basis of the one-party 
system in the South ; this gives the region disproportionate 
weight in Congress, especially when the Democrats are in 
power, because, under the seniority system, the committees 
are dominated by the regularly re-elected Southerners. 
They have used their great influence to establish and main- 
tain high prices, guaranteed by the government, for the 
cash crops of the South—cotton, tobacco and rice. High 
prices have enabled the poor and uneducated rural voters 
to subsist on ineffciently small holdings. 

But the price support programme has also had a paralys- 
ing effect by encouraging the small farmer to grow the same 
old crops in the same old way. This is because the pro- 
gramme is tied to “acreage allotments” for each crop ; 
the farmer with an allotment continues to grow the crop 
for fear of losing his allotment, while the farmer with no 
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allotment runs a serious financial risk if he attempts to 
introduce the crop. ? 

Paradoxically, however, assistance from the government 
has also underwritten much of the genuine agricultural pro- 
gress which has been made in the South in the last decade. 
The majority of small farmers have not enough capital to 
use this assistance effectively, but business and professional 
men have taken full advantage of it when launching farm 
enterprises. Agricultural investment by “ city farmers ” has 
also been encouraged by an income tax structure which- is 
extremely favourable to agricultural improvements, and by 
the prestige conferred in the South by: land ownership. 

The city man with a car puts his capital into a farm on 
a paved road, easy to reach, easy to manage, and a pleasant 
place to spend a weekend. Government grants are readily 
available for clearing woodland, fertilising and seeding 
pastures, damming streams for stock watering ponds, and 
for the other improvements needed to make the farm suit- 
able for the beef cattle which the city farmer favours. Such 
a farm, however, is likely to be as much a hobby or a show- 
place as an efficient agricultural unit, for the character of its 
management is relatively casual. Many of the better farms 
in the South today are city men’s farms, but they too are 
concerned primarily with production of a single commodity, 
often an extremely specialised one, such as pure bred live- 
stock. 

But these “city farms” are bringing a change to the 
agriculture of the South, even though there is little more 
attempt to integrate crop and livestock production on them 
than on the small semi-subsistence farms. There are signs 
that some at least of the city farmers, better educated and 
less bound by custom, may come to recognise the practical 
advantages of mixed farming. In the meantime, however, 
the traditional one-crop system of the South stands in the 
way of the growth of the livestock industry. The agricultural 
credit mechanism is not keyed to the slower financial returns 
from animals compared with those from annual harvests. 
Marketing facilities are woefully inadequate, and the one- 
crop farm lacks such necessities as facilities for storing feed, 
winter pastures and even fences. 

The southern environment is well adapted to abundant 
and productive farming, particularly if the tremendous possi- 
bilities of such new practices as multiple cropping, irrigation 
by sprinkler, and many others, are explored. If the barriers 
put up by the one-crop tradition and by the government’s 
price support activities can be pushed aside, then southern 
agriculture can cross the threshold on which its stands today 
into a future of prosperous well-being. 
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TVA Comes of Age 


The Tennessee Valley project has fired imaginations all 
over the world and is an ideal aimed at wherever there ts a 
river to be harnessed in a backward area. But the TVA 
itself has achieved virtually all it was set up to do, and the 
question of what it should do next has become a major 
political controversy in the United States. 


rr. land makes poor people, poor people make 

poor land... . A generation facing a life of dirt 
and poverty, disease and drudgery, growing up without 
proper food, medical care or schooling, “ill clad, ill 
housed, ill fed,” and in the greatest river valley in the 
world. ... But where there is water there is power. 
Where there’s water for flood control and water for navi- 
gation, there’s water for power. ... Power to give a new 
Tennessee Valley to a new generation, power enough to 
make the river work! 


So said the narrator in the revolutionary documentary 
film, The River, in 1938. Then, the last line was prophetic. 
In 1933, when the Tennessee Valley Authority was set up 
to control an annual rainfall of 51 inches, more than half 
of which falls in a four-month interval, just over three per 
cent of the farms in all of the area had electricity, and just 
under thirty per cent of the people in some of the atea had 
malaria. In the boom year of 1929, average income a head 
had been $301 ; by 1933 it had sunk to $163, and these 
slimmer resources were supporting not only the valley’s 
normal inhabitants but thousands of their relatives, who over 
the years had flown to seek their fortunes, but now in the 
country’s depression had come back to roost at the old home 
place, unfortunate and unemployed. 

In the authority’s first decade, the valley became a show- 
piece. Flood crests were lower, standards of living higher. 
By 1945, income a head was $730, and had risen from 44 
per cent to 61 per cent of the national average. And the 
kilowatts were available for wartime chemical and aluminium 
production and, after 1943, to service the mushrooming 
mystery town with the high wire fence around it, the Man- 
hattan District’s Oak Ridge project. By 1945, the last line 
of The River had become fact. That year saw the com- 
pletion of a navigable channel opening to barge traffic the 
entire 650 miles from Paducah to Knoxville. That year, 
34 hydro and 14 steam plants turned out nearly 12 billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity. 

But that year, in turn, became the starting point of post- 
war development. Measured in the statistics of economic 
increase, the TVA’s second decade was even more remark- 
able than its first: if less has been heard of the valley’s 
second expansion, it is only because the story of Cinderella 
has more glamour than the civil list of a princess living 
happily ever after. By 1953, the valley’s average income a 
head was over $1,000 a year. 

The TVA, run as an independent corporation by a board 
of commissioners with staggered nine-year terms, was 
instructed to deal with the valley by developing flood control, 
navigation, and electricity. It was also to encourage 
reforestation, improve agricultural practices on the lands 
surrounding the river, replenish the fish and wild life 
resources of the area, and eradicate the malarial mosquito. 
These purposes have been fully, or almost fully, achieved. 
Over the years, the TVA’s controls have lowered the crests 
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We do business with 
the nicest ghosts! 


PLANT LOCATION inquiries come to us from all over 
the world—often from companies that prefer to hide their 
identity behind a ghost-like cloak of complete anonymity. 
That’s understandable. There are times in matters of 
this nature when absolute secrecy is all-important. 


Our Industrial Development Department has many 
years of experience in dealing with-all kinds of plant-site 
problems on a confidential basis. Its experts know the 
southern section of the United States—every part of 
it. They know, too, that sometimes there are urgent 
reasons for keeping even the most casual-appearing 
inquiries completely “under wraps.” 


Why not find out what America’s great and growing 
Southland has to offer your business? No obligation, 
of course. And no one will be the wiser—except you! 
Write to me or to: F. C. Toal, Assistant Vice-President 
(Industrial Development), Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Look Ahead— Look South!” {Oop GIN : 
4 ®. 
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President 


i SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. 


The Southern Serves the South 
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That Bowater dollar 
means a lot in Tennessee 


“The Bowater dollar”—you hear quite a lot about 
that nowadays, in the Southern States. Calhoun 
was the first town to feel the benefit of the 
Bowater Tennessee Mills. The survey teams came 
and then the construction companies; houses 
were built and the town began to discover that 
Bowaters meant business. Well-paid jobs were 
in the offing and the locality began to look forward 
to new prosperity. 

In a startlingly short space of time the mills 
were built. A major industry had been planted, 
for the first time, in this part of the Southern 
States. From the neighbouring towns of Athens 
and Cleveland men and women came to earn 
those Bowater dollars. But this was far from the 
full story of the powerful impact of Bowaters on 
the Southern economy. 

It was not the city workers alone who bene- 
fited. To the farmers Bowaters have proved a 
boon—in providing a flourishing market for their 


abundant, quick-growing southern pine trees. 
Every year, bank balances are swelled by more 
than $7,000,000 paid for raw materials and 
services to farmers and workers—promising a 
better future for the local inhabitants. 

That is what Bowaters now means to Ten- 
nessee. What the Bowater Tennessee Mills mean 
to Britain can be shown simply in figures. 
Through the Bowater Corporation of North 
America the mills supply newsprint to more than 
400 daily newspapers in 128 cities in fourteen 
Southern States. Present production of news- 
print is no less than 160,000 tons a year. A world 
record has been set by the production of news- 
print at a speed of 2,100 feet per minute. And 
this is just the beginning; already a third paper- 
making machine is being installed at a cost exceed- 
ing $25,000,000. Plans for expansion are even 
now under way; good news for the Southern 
States, for Bowaters and for Great Britain. 
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of 16 floods at vulnerable Chattanooga and levelled the 
discharge of valley waters down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. The nine-foot Tennessee channel is an integral part 
of the nation’s inland waterways. Ninety-three farms out 
of each hundred in the valley have electricity. The TVA 
built twenty dams in twenty years, seven on the main river, 
the others on its tributaries ; in 1954, for the first time, no 
new dam was under construction. 


* 


But today, TVA’s hydro-electric facilities provide less 
than half of the generating capacity of the system. As the 
TVA celebrated its twenty-first birthday, new industrial 
development, rising farm and residential consumption, and 
the government’s expanding demands for electricity began 
to cramp the film narrator’s last line: while there is power 
enough to make the river work, there is not enough power 
to do all the work that needs doing. The requirements of 
the 80,000 square miles which the TVA provides with 
electricity are mounting by some 12 per cent each year. 
The river cannot supply them. Steam generators, fired by 
coal or some other form of 
energy, are necessary to meet 
the shortage. Who shall build 
them, with what funds from a 
A 
There could hardly be a oat 
sharper contrast than between 
the economic-political atmos- 
phere in which the TVA started 
and that of today. In 1933, 
business in general was in the 
dog house, and among utility companies the disastrous 
course from Insull to injury was a vivid memory. In 1953, 
business is in the White House, and the principle that what 
can be done by private enterprise should not be done by 
government has good public relations. In 1933, the federal 
government was providing work relief for the unemployed 
in all parts of the country. In 1953, a major political 
objective is to contract the sphere of government and hold 
down the national debt by handling as many capital expendi- 
tures as possible outside the federal budget. So far, the 
TVA has been financed by congressional appropriations, by 
a small amount of bonds, and from its own earnings above 
its repayments to the Treasury ; Congress required all funds 
invested in power facilities to be reimbursed over forty 
years, and repayments are ahead of schedule. 

Twice before, in 1938 and 1948, the TVA-encountered 
political opposition to its expansion, both times in Congress, 
only to see it disappear in a desire for increased defence 
production. But the third round has been different. For 
. the first time the opposition speaks through the executive 
branch of the government. President Eisenhower’s 
reference to the TVA as “creeping socialism,” even though 
modified by subsequent commendation, was taken as a 
warning in the valley, and as an indication that private 
electricity companies were assured of a sympathetic hearing 
when they complained about the unfair competition of 
TVA’s cheap electricity. They contend that the authority 
obscures the true costs of its electricity by the way it allocates 
expenses among its multiple functions, that it pays no 
federal taxes and that its payments in lieu of state and 
local taxes are too small. 

Out of the fresh approach came the.notorious Dixon-Yates 
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contract, under which two private power companies were 
to deliver steam-generated electricity to the TVA to enable 
it, indirectly, to meet the growing. needs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The new policy was opposed by the 
people of the valley, the Democrats in Congress and the 
authority itself ; the objections were to the general principle 
of the contract, to its cost and to the way it had been 
negotiated. The flamboyant Governor of Tennessee, Mr 
Frank Clement, came to Washington to testify against 
Dixon-Yates: “ We, the ultimate consumers of the valley, 
are the anointed sacrificial goats for a burnt offering to the 
gods of monopolistic exploitation.” Both of Tennessee’s 
Democratic Senators have flourished on the Dixon-Yates 
controversy, and it is sure to be kept alive for use in the 
1956 election campaign. 

Meanwhile, however, President Eisenhower bowed to the 
storm and cancelled the contract in July. Thus nearly two 
years have been wasted without any new electric capacity 
being started in the area served by the TVA. This loss of 
time is serious: all kinds of uses are expanding. In 1954 
the TVA sold 12.1 billion kilowatt hours to the 148 mhuni- 
cipal and co-operative agencies which distribute its elec- 
tricity at the retail level. Some 
7.1 billion kilowatt hours went 
directly from TVA as wholesaler 
to about two dozen large indus- 
trial plants producing metals 
and chemicals of military im- 
portance. Largest of all are 
the rapidly rising requirements 
of the federal government’s own 
agencies in the area—defence 
installations, including an Air 
Force wind tunnel, and two major atomic plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah. By the end of 1956, when output is 
scheduled to reach 60 billion kilowatt hours, about half— 
more power than is sold in any but three of the 48 states—is 
expected to be needed for atomic and military installations 
alone. TVA engineers estimate that between $120 and $150 
million worth of new construction annually will be required 
to keep pace with foreseeable demand. Perhaps as much 
as half of this might be paid for from retained earnings. 
The rest, if it is to be built, will have to be financed by 
either the investing or the taxpaying public. 

Attention is now concentrated on the TVA’s own recom- 
mendations for new legislation. These would permit it 
te sell, either to private investors or to the Treasury, interest- 
bearing bonds secured by its electricity revenues, not by the 
government. Even if such a Bill can be pushed through 
Congress ahead of the fireworks of an election year, the 
first possible moment at which the TVA can expect new 
spending authority is April, 1956 ; counting construction 
time, that means capacity in service only in 1958 ; 1957's 
requirements would have to be patched out by makeshifts. 

Pessimists in the valley say that here is the real Republican 
policy: if the present incoming tide of industrialisation in 
the South begins to by-pass the valley for those parts of the 
region served by private utility companies because they alone 
can promise additional electricity, then the TVA’s popu- 
larity would decline. Already it is no longer regarded as an 
obligatory show-piece in official Washington ; when Premier 
U Nu of Burma visited the area recently, he did so on his 
own initiative. One thing is certain: the valley that was 
power-hungry in 1933 is today a very different valley, but 
it is power-hungry still. 
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Money Coming In 


More to Spend 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Income statistics, the clearest measure of changes in 
wealth, show most strikingly how the South has grown to 
resemble the rest of the United States, both in the amounts 
of individual incomes and in the sources from which they 
come. But the statistics show also that recently the South 
has ceased to overhaul the rest of the country, although 
still keeping pace with it. Moreover, they underline the 
extent to which the South is still dependent on its traditional 
sources of income. 


URING the past quarter of a century the South has 
experienced a remarkable increase in income, both 
absolutely and in comparison with the United States as a 
whole, in real terms as well as in dollars. , While income pay- 
ments to individuals in the United States were rising from 
$82,617 million in 1929 to $270,577 million in 1953, the 
South increased its share of those totals from 10.5 per cent 
to 14.1 per cent. Starting from $344 in 1929, annual income 
a head in the South dropped sharply to $191 in 1932 and 
then rose almost without faltering to $1,159 in 1953. 
Measured from the low point in 1932, the increase was 
more than six-fold. Measured against the national average, 


the increase was from about 50 per cent to about 68 per cent. 

Nearly all of the relative gains were concentrated into two 
short periods, between 1931 and 1934, and between 1940 
and 1945. The full explanation of this is by no means 
apparent, but certain major causes are fairly evident. The 


sharp gain from 1931 to 1934 sprang mainly from three 
factors : 


1. The New Deal’s farm programme raised the prices 
of agricultural products. This was especially true of 
tobacco, a major cash crop in the South. 

2. The South’s industries produced mainly consumer 
goods—textiles, tobacco and furniture. After three 
years of depression they recovered more quickly than did 
the heavy industries elsewhere. Moreover, during this 
period the South was gaining a larger share of the national 
productive capacity in both cotton textiles and tobacco 
manufacturing, relatively prosperous undertakings at that 
time. 

3. The burden of the very heavy unemployment which 
persisted throughout the thirties was concentrated in the 
more industfialised areas outside the South. A higher 
proportion of the population of the South worked in 
agriculture, where it was often greatly underemployed ; 
but it did at least produce something. 


The principal reason for the sharp gain in southern income 
during the war years was the insatiable demand for labour 
and the resulting rise in wages. The three million farms of 
the South contained a great reservoir of partially employed 
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men and women earning very low incomes. The war called 
them, by the millions, into the armed forces, into the 
factories of the North and Middle West, and into the ship- 
yards, the munitions plants and the other industrial estab- 
lishments in the South itself. The transition from partial 
to full employment and from farm wages to industrial wages 
brought a very great increase in incomes. Even farm wages 
were approximately trebled between 1939 and 1945 ; this 
was a specific example of the general tendency for low 
wages to increase more, proportionately, than higher wages. 


As well as higher wages, the war also brought higher prices — 


for the raw materials—petroleum, coal, cotton, tobacco, 
and lumber—which make up most of the South’s output. 

Since the war, annual income a head in the South has 
risen at approximately the same rate as the average for the 
country as a whole; the Korean war produced a small 
relative gain between 1950 and 1952, but part of that was 
lost in 1953. Consequently, for the eight years from 1945 
through 1953, southern incomes showed almost no net gain 
in relation to the national average. The favourable aspect 
of this is that the South held the gain it had made during 
the war years, and suffered no significant relative loss when 
the armed forces were demobilised and many of the war 
plants were closed. This was possible, of course, only 
because the country as a whole has enjoyed a high level 
of employment almost without a break since the last world 
war, A substantial rise in unemployment would mean a 
weakening of demand for the South’s principal product— 
labour. 

There are several reasons for the small relative gains 
since the war: 

1. The shift of the cotton textile and tobacco industries 
to the region slowed down sharply. By 1945 over 75 per 
cent of the productive capacity for the first, and over 
go per cent of that for the second, had already moved 
to the South, leaving little more to be gained. 


2. The growth of total demand in both industries has 


also slowed sharply in recent years. After a boom year © 


in 1947, the cotton textile industry faced increasingly 
strong competition as textile production was restored, or 
begun for the first time, in other countries. Cigarette 
consumption, after many years of steady and rapid 
growth, levelled off and has actually declined in the past 


stantial mechanisation in the cotton fields, 

but tobacco still defies machinery. Both crops 

require large amounts of human and animal labour and, 
with steadily rising wage rates, production has become 
less profitable despite the fact that the government has 
supported prices at high levels. 

4. While there was some improvement during the 
Korean war, prices of the major raw materials produced 
in the South are probably lower now than they were in 
1954, compared with other commodity prices. 


5. Contrary. to many impressions, the South has had 
little relative gain in manufacturing activity since 1944 : 
between 1929 and 1947 the total of salaries and wages 
paid by manufacturers increased by 228 per cent in the 
South, and by 178 per cent for the United States ; 
between 1947 and 1952, the percentages were 48.3 for 
the South and 52.8 for the whole country. The mass 
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two- years, perhaps partly because of the 

@ancer scare. 

3. The region’s two basic staple crops— 

cotton and tobacco—have yielded very slowly 

to mechanised methods of cultivation and ye 
harvesting. Recently there has been sub- Se 
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movement away from low farm wages to high industrial 

wages during the war years has ceased. 

In the opposite direction there have, however, been some 
favourable developments. In the past 25 years agriculture 
has lost one half of its importance as a source of income 
in Dixie and now ranks well below any of the three other. 
major sources—government payments, earnings in manu- 
facturing, and in trade and service industries. Southern 
agriculture is also concentrating more on livestock and crops 
which give higher returns for labour. Slowly, too, the 
South is acquiring plants in those industries which have 
higher productivity and pay higher wages, such as 
chemicals, paper and pulp, and electrical machinery and 
equipment. 

But these activities pay high wages largely because they 
use less manpower for each dollar’s worth of output ; in 
the meantime the South’s population continues to increase. 
Barring another tight labour market, such as that produced 
by war, any relative gains in income which the South may 
realise in the future are likely to be very gradual. 


More to Lend 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATLANTA 


Underdeveloped areas everywhere resent the domination 
which, they believe, accompanies the foreign investment that 
they need so badly ; the South has been no exception. 
Nevertheless, in its case it is difficult today to justify the , 
complaints ; nor is there evidence that the region is now 
suffering from a lack of capital. In this, more completely 
than in any other, respect, the South has escaped from the 
pattern of a backward area. - 


NYONE looking for financial institutions specifically 

organised to promote etonomic development will not 
discover them in the South. Instead of massive movements 
of investment funds directed by governmental agencies, he 
will find private capital coming into this rapidly developing 
area from the surplus of the rest of the United 
States, impeded by no legal barriers and by 
few differences in financial custom. 

The availability of investment funds in the 
South itself did not concern the large national 
corporations which built most of the multi- 
million-dollar branch plants that have been such 
an important part of the South’s economic 
development. The source of the money would have been 
the same, no matter where the plant was erected. When 
new capital funds were raised, southern investors. may have 
participated, but the net flow of funds was undoubtedly 
from outside the South. However, the growth of the South 
has_been more than a matter of industrial investment by 
large national corporations: southern-owned industry has 
also expanded, a great deal of money has been needed to 
finance the housing boom, and large sums have been spent 
for schools, roads, and other public improvements. A major 
part of this has been financed out of the South’s own 
resources, but these resources have been supplemented by 
funds from other areas. 


When so much publicity has been given to southern 
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economic problems, it is easy to forget that the South is 
poor only in comparison with other parts of the United 
States and not in comparison with other undeveloped 
regions, or, indeed, with many nations not ordinarily placed 
in that class. Commercial banking resources in the eleven 
south-eastern states now total over $23 billion and the 
figure of $570 a head for bank deposits in the South, 
although less than half the national figure, compares very 
favourably with those of most other countries. 

Almost every type of banking service is available some- 
where in the South. Since banking resources are limited 
in relation to the heavy demands of an expanding economy, 
they are used primarily to meet the short-term credit needs 
of the area. Southern banks charge prime borrowers the 


interest rates prevailing throughout the country, and the 
slightly higher average rates earned by southern banks are 
explained largely by the preponderance of small loans to 
small borrowers. Southern corporations, whatever their size, 
turn without hesitation to banks in other areas for loans. 


* 


The residential construction boom has been financed 
from local savings combined with funds from outside the 
South. With higher incomes, Southerners have built up 
sizeable balances in their favourite savings mediums—$4.6 
billion in time deposits at commercial banks and only 
slightly less in savings and loan associations. The latter 
have most of their assets invested in mortgage holdings, 
and southern life insurance companies provide some addi- 
tional mortgage funds. Local supplies are far less than 
needed, however, and the gap is filled with mortgage money 
from insurance companies and mutual savings banks in 
the North. 

New buildings for the southern headquarters of the 
country’s large insurance companies are replacing the 
mansions which once lined parts of Atlanta’s Peachtree 
Street ; similar developments in other southern cities 
demonstrate the importance of southern business to these 
companies. Their activities cover life, fire, casualty, marine, 
and all other types of insurance. But investments made 
by the non-southern insurance companies in farm mort- 
gages and industrial loans as well as in the residential mort- 
gages exceed the premiums they collect from the South 5 
a net flow of funds into the South probably results from 
their investment operations. 

Investment dealers in each major city 
underwrite corporate issues and provide 
over-the-counter markets for the shares 
of southern companies. Much of the 
equity financing of closely-held southern 
corporations comes from the substantial 
fortunes that have been accumulated in 
the South, and naturally the greater part 
of capital invested in small unincor- 
porated businesses has come from local 
capitalists. Frequently the retired 
businessman, who has come to spend his 
remaining years in the mild climate of 
the South, relieves the tedium of his old 
age by investing in some local enterprise 
or by starting a new business. In some 
small communities, local citizens pool 
funds through industrial development 
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corporations to pay for new factory buildings designed to 
house new industry. But the capital needs of southern 
businesses exceed the resources available locally, and here 
again help must come from other areas. For example, the 
large electricity companies in the South have typically sold 
their bonds and stock issues to investors all over the United 
States, although their securities are popular with southern 
investors. 

The principal business of the southern investment banker 
or dealer is underwriting and distributing securities issued 
by state and local governments to finance programmes of 
public works. Most small issues are handled without out- 
side help. Atlanta, for example, has been known as a 
million-dollar town able to underwrite issues of that size 
or smaller, and other southern cities have similar informal 
limits set by their resources. For the larger issues, southern 
investment houses join syndicates with investments bankers. 
in other areas. Since governmental units with small issues 
will go outside the South, if in their judgment better 
rates may be secured, southern state and local govern- 
ments not only have access to funds but, in addition, 
they pay no higher rates on their securities than 
comparable governmental units in other parts of the 
country. 


The federal government has not undertaken lending pro- 
grammes to promote the economic development of the 
South alone, perhaps because of the political repercussions 
of the inevitable objections by congressional representatives 
from other sections of the country. If, in effect, Southerners 
have benefited more from certain of the government’s 
lending programmes, it is because the economic 
groups, low-income farmers, for example, which these 
programmes have been designed to help, are concentrated 
in the South. 

The chronic complaints heard all over the United States 
about the inability of small operators to secure long-term 
credit are especially prevalent in the South. The govern- 
ment’s agricultural experts say that the banks will not make 
long-term loans to enable farmers to put their activities on 
to a sounder, more diversified, basis. The small business- 
man, like the owner of a rapidly expanding small manufac- 
turing plant, claims that the capital funds necessary for 
expansion cannot be borrowed without surrendering com- 
mand of the undertaking. 

Many Southerners believe that the absentee control of 
so much of the South’s investment 
capital is at the root of many of the 
complaints. The local banker protests that 
large national corporations maintain only 
minimum balances imhis bank. Other per- 
sons charge that, even though the funds 
collected by insurance companies 
and other financial institutions from 
Southerners come back to the South 
augmented by funds from other regions, 
the nature of the investment is bound 
to be less satisfactory than if it were 
controlled by people who were familiar 
with local conditions. These are more 
matters for speculation and discussion 
than for action, however ; certainly the 
South’s economic progress could not 
have been as rapid as it has been without 
the help of funds from outside the area. 
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George and Georgia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATLANTA 


HE South makes a habit of being represented in 
Washington by two completely different types of 
politician ; among its Senators and Representatives have 
been found a high proportion of America’s great statesmen 
and an equally high proportion of its notorious demagogues. 
When Georgians elect a Senator next year they are likely to 
have to choose between an outstanding example of each 
type—their present senior Senator, Mr Walter George, and 
their ex-Governor, Mr Herman Talmadge. Mr George is 
now perhaps the most influential member of the United 
States Senate. His thirty-three years of service and his chair- 
manship of the powerful Foreign Relations Committee give 
him an international significance exceeded only by that of 
the President and the Secretary of State. On the face of it, 
‘Senator George’s re-election to another term, should he seek 
it, would seem assured. It would be, were it not for the 
ambition of young Mr Talmadge and Georgia’s county unit 
system of voting, on which his political strength is based. 

The unit system applies only in the Democratic primary 
election, in which the party chooses its candi- 
date for the general election. But in one-party 
Georgia, where the Democratic nominee is 
assured of victory, it is the primary that 
counts. The effect of the unit system is 
virtually to disfranchise the large urban areas 
where live the great majority of-voters in the 
state. Mr Talmadge’s father was fond of 
boasting that he never carried a county that 
had trams, yet he was always certain to win 
so long as he catered to the prejudices of the 
small rural counties. In 1946 the son inherited his father’s 
Governorship, his political following and his rhetorical style 
of anti-Negro vituperation. To everyone’s surprise, he 
quickly showed himself a shrewder and more skilful poli- 
tician than his father. He continued to woo the rustic 
voters, but he also won many new adherents in the cities. 
Moreover, his six years in the Governorship were years of 
unprecedented prosperity and unprecedented state revenues. 

Mr Talmadge has another asset—the advantage of youth. 
Mr George, at 77, is almost twice as old and would be 
fortunate to survive another six-year term in the Senate. 
This consideration would carry some weight with many 
voters and a great deal of weight with those few whose 
political and financial support are essential to a winning 
campaign. Senator George is already accused of being 
so absorbed in the affairs of the world at large that he 
has no time for the people back home. Coupled with 
that charge would inevitably be the highly emotional 
Negro question. Mr Talmadge, it would be said, could 
be trusted to fight vigorousiy in Washington for the right of 
Georgia to handle its racial affairs in its own way. 

Such an argument would doubtless be rejected by many 
of the more literate and informed voters, who are proud 
of Senator George’s constructive influence on foreign policy 
and keenly aware of Mr Talmadge’s isolationist position. 
But such voters are concentrated in the disfranchised urban 
areas. One thing is certain: unless there are unforeseen and 
extraordinary changes in Georgia, whenever and however 
Senator George leaves office, he will be succeeded by Mr 
Herman Talmadge. 
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Going With the Wind 


NE of the South’s principal exports is its past. The 
raw materials inherent in romantic memories and the 
nostalgia that comes with defeat have been exploited 
by southern writers and music makers so brilliantly that 
today they dominate the American literary and theatrical 
scene. The North listens avidly to this incessant remem- 
brance of things past, for although it is persuaded that it 
waged and won the Civil War justly, it knows in its heart that 
the victory was one ef massive economics over the individual 
lustre of the outnumbered. Therefore it has accepted the 
vision of the southern past expressed in Mr William 
Faulkner’s title, The Unvanquished. 

But it is not only out of its flamboyant past that the South 
has made artistic capital. It still has a drama that stands 
out against the monochrome beatitude of much of the rest 
of America—the racial conflict, the glaring contrast between 
national prosperity and local backwardness, and the survival 
of antique dialects and habits in swamps and uplands. Con- 
sequently, much of the best southern writing, such as Mr 


_Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury and Sanctuary—that 


classic of the paper-backs—deals with the lame 
and the demented, the impotent and the 
demoniac. 
Out of the Civil War have come classic 
films such as Birth of a Nation and The Red 
Badge of Courage as well as box office suc- 
cesses like Gone With The Wind. As a novel 
this sold 1,500,000 copies in its first year, had 
reached the figure of 3,368,000 by mid-1941 
and is still selling today. Out of the depriva- 
tion of the “poor whites” in the modern 
South has come the second greatest success in the history of 
the American theatre, the dramatisation of Mr Erskine 
Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, which ran for 3,182 nights on 
Broadway. The South of Mr Caldwell, God’s Little Acre 
and the burnt out-land of the “ Georgia crackers,” has, in 
fact, been the most spectacular selling line for pocket-book 
manufacturers and railway stalls ; it is estimated that some 
20 million copies of these grim chronicles have been read 
in the United States alone. And out of the: Negro South 
have come the rhythms of the jazz age, America’s original 
contribution to music and a multi-million doilar industry. 
Everywhere today in the publishing and theatrical market, 
southern products, are at the front of the display case and 
publishers’ out-trays are filled with manuscripts by young 
writers convinced that, to be a Faulkner, it is only necessary 
to write unpunctuated paragraphs about rape. Literary 
criticism on the higher level is largely a southern product, 
shipped north in such famous “little magazines” as The 
Sewanee Review and The Kenyon Review. On Broadway, 
Mr Tennessee Williams is probably the foremost example of 
a man whose plays have demonstrated that it is possible 
both to win Pulitzer prizes and fill the cash register. In the 
field of the short story, where much of the money lies, 
Southerners dominate the market. It is this combination 
of literary distinction with commercial success that exem- 
plifies southern writing. But two great moments on the 
film screen seem to embody the legend of the South: Scarlett 
O’Hara fleeing from burning Atlanta, and Blanche Dubois 
drifting down the jazz-haunted alleys of New Orleans, both 
looking just like Miss Vivien Leigh. 
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Dixie Rejoins the United States 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ARKANSAS 


HEN word came down from Washington in May, 

1954, that racial segregation in public education no 

longer had the sanction of federal law, the Richmond News 
Leader thundered : 


That inept fraternity of politicians and professors known 
as the United States Supreme Court chose to throw away 
the established law. These nine men repudiated the 
Constitution, spat upon the tenth amendment, and 
rewrote the fundamental law of this land to suit their own 
gauzy concepts of sociology. If it be said now that the 
South is flouting the law, let it be said to the high court: 
you taught us how. 

This ringing cry of defiance from the Virginian capital of 
the old Confederacy was in a great southern tradition. It 
carried the sound of ancient bugles, but, in the summer of 
1955, it is not irrelevant to inquire whether the independent 
South, for which the News Leader spoke, still exists in any 
real political, social or economic sense. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling undoubtedly has deep 
emotional overtones for a people whose culture was largely 
shaped by the presence among them of a great majority of 
America’s Negroes. The South’s reaction to the ruling, 
therefore, has a significant bearing on the question: and 
the answer, as it is now being written in tentative fashion, 
is in the negative. Only in five states of the deep South 
has resistance been adopted officially. Elsewhere a neutral 
course has so far been chosen. 

This does not mean that racial segregation in education 
is finished in the South. Even without the sanction of 
federal law it will continue in those areas where Negroes 
gre most numerous, and where it is a natural outgrowth of 
a larger pattern of social and residential segregation. But it 
is now clear that the old, unyielding resistance to any change 
in the basic master-servant relationship between the races 
is rapidly breaking down in most of the southern states, and 
cannot be expected to survive indefinitely even in the hard 
core of the deep South. The Supreme Court’s school 
decision does not stand alone; it is symbolic of the 
deep-running currents of change which for a generation 
have been eroding the peculiar institutions erected by = 
South around the Negro. 

For a century these institutions set the region apart a 
the mainstream of American economic development and, 
conversely, gave it disproportionate power in national 
politics. In the years when the industrial revolution and the 
great westward migration were reshaping the 
face of the nation, the South remained an 
agrarian enclave. The region’s economy was 
based largely on the unskilled manpower of 
the Negro, who came as a slave.and remained 
as a second-class citizen. The South’s political 
system, which placed all offices in the hands of 
the Democratic party was erected to keep the 
Negro away from the polls after the federal 
government guaranteed his franchise at the 
end of the Civil War. By their nature these 
institutions —legal segregation, one-party 
politics and the agrarian economy—interacted 
on each other ; one could hardly survive with- 





out the others. All have been imperilled by the steady 
breaking down of the isolation into which the South slipped 
at the end of its unsuccessful rebellion ; two wars, with a 
depression sandwiched in between, have now brought the 
South back into the world. 

The extent to which the rural character of the 
South has been affected at its roots may be seen 
in the population statistics, the movement away from 
the farms, both into the rapidly growing cities and out of 
the region altogether. These trends have changed not 
only the character but the complexion of the southern 
population ; one of the primary reasons why the question 
of racial segregation has lost much of its urgency in the 
region is the declining proportion of Negroes to whites. 
This great reshuffling of the southern people has had 
a profound effect upon southern political institutions ; 
many a southern Congressman who came to office. repre- 
senting a rural constituency now finds a majority of his 
supporters grappling with the problems of urban life. The 
form, however, survives the fact, and southern politics 
retain their special, highly individualistic flavour. Despite 
the defection of .those southern states which cast their 
electoral votes for President Eisenhower in 1952, 
the monolithic Democratic structure still stretches 
from the county courthouse to the United States Senate. 
But today the signs of stress are becoming readily visible. 

For one thing, the continuation of the one-party system 
now depends almost entirely upon inertia; its purpose 
disappeared more than ten years ago when the Supreme 
Court decreed that Negroes must be allowed to vote in the 
primary elections, in which the Democratic party chooses 
its candidates, as well as in general elections; in most of 
the southern states they are now voting freely. Except in 
the very deep ‘South, the old battlecry of white supremacy 
which once rallied the southern people to the Democratic 
banner is no longer heard, for elsewhere it may deliver a 


solid bloc of Negro votes to the enemy. 


The second of the traditional principles of southern 
Democrats, the maintenance of states’ rights against the 
encroachment of the federal government, still has its dedi- 
cated supporters in the region. But today they are at odds 
with the national leadership of their‘party ; spiritually they 
are more attuned to the Republicans, who share their 
suspicions of centralised bureaucracy and high taxes. Yet 
those who hold office are reluctant to make an 
open break with the Democrats, for obvious 
practical reasons ; as a result they are con- 
tinually frustrated. The ill-fated Dixiecrat 
rebellion in the 1948 presidential election, 
against the Democratic candidacy of Mr 
Truman, taught them the futility of a third 
4. party movement. But if they openly support 
~ a Republican candidate, as some of them did 
Mr Eisenhower in 1952, they are liable to find 
themselves barred from national party councils 
—and patronage—and embroiled in sharp 
factional battles within their state Democratic 
organisations. 
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The reluctance of the dissident southern Democrats ‘to 
abandon the party label, and the ineptness of the local 
Republicans, have so far prevented the establishment of a 
going second party organisation in any southern state, in 
spite of the tremendous popular vote Mr Eisenhower 
received everywhere in the region in 1952. Nevertheless 
that election demonstrated that it is now respectable to vote 
Republican in Dixie, where this was once considered an act 
of treason. The white-collared Southerners who lent not 
only political but emotional support to Mr Eisenhower’s 
crusade must now be classed as independent voters. 

This realignment within the cracking shell of one-party 
politics has produced a profoundly important change in 
the southern attitude toward tariff reform, the third great 
plank in the platform upon which the region took its stand 
for more than a century. The old South’s campaign against 
the protectionists of New England was as important 
a factor in bringing on the Civil War as the Abolitionists’ 
crusade against slavery. But today the three great export 
crops depend more upon federal price supports than upon 
foreign markets, and the industrial areas of the South are 
producing indigenous protectionists in increasing numbers. 

The influence of the solid South in the Democratic party, 
and its total lack of influence in the Republican party, created 
around the tariff issue the sharpest and most consistent 
division in American politics. In 1933, when the free- 
trading Tennesseean, Cordell Hull, first offered the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements programme, the protectionists 
picked up only three votes from the whole of the South— 
one from a sugar-growing district in Louisiana, and two 
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from the Republican mountain areas of Tennessee. This 
year, however, southern defections in the House almost 
scuttled the extension of the Act. 

The implications of this new division in southern ranks 
go far beyond the immediate question of tariff revision. 
The extension of the South’s traditional interest in free 
trade was a militant internationalism which showed itself 
time after critical time in the years when the United States 
was emerging as a ranking world power. Woodrow Wilson 
came on the national scene with the support of most of the 
southern Democrats, and almost to a man they stood with 
him when he led the United States into the first World War 
and went on to fight his losing battle for the League of 
Nations. The South was virtually untouched by: the resur- 
gent isolationism of the nineteen-twenties, and it was the 
solid bloc of southern Democratic votes in Congress which 
made it possible for Franklin Roosevelt to arm the nation 
before its entry into the second world war.’ 

The world’s view of the ‘South, and that of most 
Southerners, for that matter, has been obscured by the great 
moral issues involving the American Negro. As the only 
true regional entity the United States has known, the South 
served as a bulwark of human bondage, and of the racial 
segregation which was its aftermath. But it also served as . 
a bulwark of internationalism, and of the federal system of 
balanced powers which was the genius of the American 
republic. This, too, must be taken into account by the world 
as Dixie turns the last corner on the road to reunion and 
begins to adopt the practices, and assume the attitudes, of 
the nation at large. 


Nearly 4,000 ships sail from New Orleans 
each year to all ports of the world... 
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Legend: Each symbol etiaililer represents 100 ships 


why: 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why not turn these advantages to 


your company’s benefit? 


& Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 
Regular sailings to all world ports. 
” Fast, safe handling — lowest insurance rates in America. 


& Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 50 barge lines. 
\ Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 
& Quick dispatch — no terminal delays. 


For full particulars about the competitive advantage New Orleans offers you, write : Lewis I. Bourgeois, Director of Commerce, Board of Commissioners 


of the Port of New Orleans, 2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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